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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


T. inquires “how it happens that in the 
History of Edward IV. there is a Faul- 
conbridge the Bastard? Were there two ? 
or did Shakspere misplace him in King 
John’s reign ?’’? Our correspondent would 
probably find this answered in the anno- 
tated Shaksperes ; but we may briefly reply 
that the name of the character in ‘‘ King 
John ’’ is evidently formed upon that of 
Falkes de Breant, a very distinguished 
general of that time; whilst the perversion 
it received, and the illegitimation, together 
with the audacity of the character, were 
derived from some confusion (if it may 
be so called) with ‘‘the bastard of Fal- 
conbridge” who so greatly alarmed the 
Londoners in the reign of Edward IV. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing, in reply to the request signified by 
our Correspondent ‘‘A GLEANER”’ in 
our last number (July), relative to the 
Sancroft family: ‘‘ William Sandcroft, 
son of Henry Sandcroft, purchased all y¢ 
lands and ten’ts of Adam le Wavent, Kt 
29%, &c. in Fresingfend (al’s Fresingfield, 
Suff.) p’och’, in Hamlet de Thelguhall and 
in Stradbroth sine dat. all held free except 


the fees due to the capitall Lords, viz' to 
the heirs of Reginald de Brokedish or 
Brokediz, 6s.; to St Richard Le Breuse 
and his heirs, 5s. 1d.; to Godfride le 
Garneis, 19d.; to John de Schelton and 


his heirs, 2s. 9d.; and to me (this is 
Adam ie Wavent that made this deed to 
W™ y* son of Hen. Sandcroft) and my 
heirs w'* Scutage shall be p*, 6d. E cartis 
antiquis hujus familize reman’ penes Dn’m 
Joh’ Sayer de Eye Suff.anno1725, June9.” 

R. remarks, ‘‘ The lofty tower of Bos- 
ton Church, Lincolnshire, seen for miles 
in all directions, is now called by the 
country people ‘Boston Stump.’” Can 
there be any connection between this term 
and that of Paul’s Stump, inquired after in 

our last number, p. 114? It is well 

nown that the lofty spire of St. Paul’s 
was truncated after the lamentable fire of 
1561. Possibly this mutilated spire was 
taken as the sign of some tavern or shop 
in Watling-street, under the name of 
‘* Paul’s Stump,”’ by which the bookseller 
had his stall. 

A Constant Reader asks the meaning of 
“the words, in the following sentence, 
(marked by capitals). The passage occurs 
in a letter from the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham to the Duke, quoted in Jesse’s 
Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts, 
vol. ii. p. 302. ‘She (i. e. their little 
daughter Moll) wit BE EXCELLENT AT 
A HAT, for if any one lay her down, she 
will kick her legs over her head,’’ &c, &c. 


A Foreign Admirer of British Engraving 
asks for some account of ‘‘ James Stow, 
Hammersmith, 1798,’’ who engraved some 
portraits very admirably, but whose name 
is not to be found in the Dictionaries of 
Strutt, Bryant, or Gould. 

T. G. asks, ‘“‘ Can any of your Corres- 
pondents give me further information of 
‘ Adrian Carpentiers’ than is to be found 
in Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting. The 
Salters’ Company have a picture of him 
painted by himself at full length, in full 
dress, a little (presumed favourite) dog at 
his feet, and a lay figure in the background, 
presented in 1760, and has been hung up 
in the old and new hall since that period. 
It is in my judgement a very-well exe- 
cuted picture, and isin excellent preserva- 
tion.” 

Prco asks, ‘‘ Why, as the younger 
sons of Earls in their own right are only 
styled Honourable, all the younger sons 
of the Earl of Surrey, who is a shadow 
only of his father’s second title, are called 
Lords?” 

A Constant Reader wishes for informa- 
tion on the following point. In Dr. Short’s 
‘* Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution, 1688, 3d Edi- 
tion, 1840,”’ in a note at the bottom of page 
83 jin reference to the book written by 
Henry VIII. against Luther, the Doctor 
states, on the authority of Burnet, that, 
‘* when it was presented to Leo X. it ob- 
tained for the King of England the title of 
‘ Defender of the Faith,’ which had been 
previously borne by several of the Kings 
of England.’’ On referring to Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, Oxford Edi- 
tion, 1829, vol. I. pt. i. pages 56, 7, it is 
therein stated that the title was conferred 
on the King ‘‘in a pompous letter, signed 
by the Pope and twenty-seven Cardinals ; 
in which the King took great pleasure, 
affecting it always beyond all his other 
titles, though several of the Kings of 
England had carried the same title, as 
Spelman informs us.” Strype, in his 
Eccles. Memorials, vol. I, pt. i. page 51, 
Oxford Edition, 1822, mentions the same, 
but does not notice the title having been 
used by any preceding King.—Query, ‘in 
what work of Spelman is the above cir- 
cumstance mentioned ? 

Errata. Page 54, line 8 from foot, 
Jor their successive families, read three 
successive families. Page 57, line 22. 
The Chapel of Belvoir Castle was Wyatt's 
erection, and Sir John Thoroton added 
only the parapet above the arcade of the 
chapel. (Eller’s Belvoir Castle, p. 192.) 
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The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last Century: by the late Henry 
Swinburne, Esq. 2 vol. 


THESE volumes must be taken for what they are, rough hasty sketches of 
passing events, brief chronicles of the time, and confidential communications 
to his wife, respecting the writer’s social intercourse during his tours of plea- 
sure or when employed in official situations abroad. Several mistakes, both 
as to persons and events, have been pointed out in Mr. Swinburne’s Corres- 
pondence, and animadverted on with some severity of remark,* and the 
Editor has done little to increase his own reputation for knowledge and 
diligence, in explaining those allusions, which, occurring in a contempo- 
rary narrative, have become somewhat obscured by time and distance. 
But with such drawbacks as to the fidelity of some statements, and the 
accuracy with which what was heard in a hasty conversation was as 
hastily committed to writing,—still these volumes will be found to con- 
tain much to amuse and excite curiosity, though they do not altogether 
fulfil the promise of the title-page, or open so freely as we might expect those 
splendid apartments which so jealously admit us to the society of the Courts 
of Europe. It is something to read about the world before it was vul- 
garized by Revolution ; something to catch the last breath of that feeling 
which looked with respect and attachment to the thrones of the kingdoms 
of the earth ; and something to see once more, as it were, starting up to 
life before us, for a few hours animated with a new existence, and deve- 
loping a more extended character, those persons whose names had passed 
away into the records of history, and the limits of our acquaintance with 
whom appeared to have been for ever closed. Of celebrated men it would 
be difficult to say that any one could hear too much, especially if the 
narrator's judgment in detailing should equal his industry in collecting 
the facts he lays before us. One additional anecdote—one repartee more 
—a fresh opinion given or an old one explained—a word—a gesture, like a 
last and finishing touch from the painter’s hand, may complete the por- 
trait, that else would have been defective ; and what we observe in the 
case of individuals will be true also if applied to the broader and more ex- 
tensive aspect of society. A single flower that had lurked unnoticed among 
a thousand others, when discovered by the botanist, may show to him 
properties in the soil or the climate which would not have been suspected 
during its concealment ; and as great events spring from apparently trifling 
causes, and the strong colours of powerful emotions will remain upon the 
mind when in a calmer and more quiescent state ; so the familiar inter- 
course which Mr. Swinburne’s connexions and situation afforded him with 
the leading persons of the eventful times he describes, often enabled him 
to judge of their characters and opinions more fully than public declara- 
tions and political conduct would do; and he might be studied with 





* Vide Quarterly Review, No. CXXXY. Art. V. 
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success in the unguarded gaiety of the saloon, or the open familiarity 
of the morning ramble, who would be impenetrable and unapproachable 
when employed in new moulding the form of the constitution, directing 
the vengeance of the law, or sharpening the terrors of the scaffold. But 
let us hasten to give a.slight abridgment of the author’s life, before we in- 
troduce any extracts from his writings to our readers. 

Mr. Swinburne was born May 1752, third son of Sir John Swinburne, of 
Capheaton, in the county of Northumberland, of an ancient Catholic 
family. After receiving the elements of education from his parents, he was 
sent to complete his studies at the monastic seminary of Lacelles in France : 
there he seems to have attained to a competent scholarship, most probably 
rather in Latin than Greek—to have made himself acquainted with general 
literature—and acquired a knowledge of drawing, which he practised for 
amusement to the later period of his life. By the death of his elder 
brother Mr. Swinburne came into possession of an annuity, as well as a 
small estate at Hamsterley, in the county of Durham. Being by this ad- 
dition to his fortune independent, he made what was called in those days the 
“ Grand Tour ;”" not including, as a tour of that distinguished appellation 
would now do, ‘Ethiopia, and Arabia Petrea, and countries ‘‘ ultra Gara- 
mantas et Indos,” but ‘Turin and Genoa, and that city where the Medicean 
Venus still resides in her chamber of beauty, and where the gates that 
inclose the fontal waters of baptism, are worthy to be the angel-guarded 
gates that open into Paradise. When Mr. Swinburne was in Paris, Cupid 
also was wandering about its flowery alleys and shades, and seeing our 
traveller pursuing his solitary walks took him by the hand, and led him 
to the house (we ought to have said bower), where resided Miss Baker, 
daughter of the then Solicitor-General for the West Indies. She was 
placed for her education in the Convent of the Ursuline Nuns. To 
the advantages of personal beauty, graceful manners, and a highly culti- 
vated mind, Miss Baker added the substantial attraction of a good fortune. 
She was accordingly, when she appeared in Lady Webb’s saloon, followed by 
many suitors: among others was Charles Howard, subsequently Duke of 
Norfolk. Miss Baker, however, preferred, says the biographer, “the pleasing 
exterior, interesting conversation, and superior endowments of young Swin- 
burne, and rewarded his assiduities by conferring on him her hand and for- 
tune.”” The young couple, soon after Hymen had blessed their union, came 
to England, and amused themselves, in the soft intervals of love, with deco- 
rating their house and grounds at Hamsterley, which is said “ to have 
combined the classic precision of the Italian style, with the more wild and 
sylvan boldness of English park scenery.”” When this pleasure was ex- 
hausted, and as the neighbourhood afforded no society possessing elegance 
of manners and refinement of mind, and as they wished to increase their 
store of knowledge by travelling, or more probably than all, from that love 
of change which is natural to every mind, and which, when it springs from 
a rational curiosity, affords a prospect of as much pleasurable emotion as 
life can in ordinary circumstances command ; in other words, as Mr. 
Swinburne could not discourse on fox-hunting, nor his wife converse on 
pickles and conserves, they left their neighbours to those pursuits, and 
betook themselves to the south of France and Italy. But the next section 
of the biography which we now come to, is not only so justly eulogistic 
of the connubial state, so explanatory of the virtues which compose it, 
and so happy in expressing the author’s sense of the peculiar advantages 
to which it leads, that we cannot withhold giving it in its original ex- 
pression : 
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‘*When two persons are united, not 
only by the tenderest ties of affection, but 
by the utmost uniformity of taste, studies, 
and mental endowments ; when no diffe- 
rence exists between them save in the di- 
versity of their arguments; when no desires 
animate the one, save that of drawing 
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forth and exhibiting in the most favour- 
able light the talents and accomplishments 
of the other,* and especially when fortune 
has placed them in a situation where they 
can gratify their inclinations, then Jittle 
time is required for preliminary prepara- 
tion.”” 


Mr. and Mrs. Swinburne now commenced those Travels, which furnished the 
descriptions of Spain and Sicily to which we have alluded, and many of the 
letters in the volumes before us. These Travels have received the praise, such 
as it is, of the Baron de Grimm and others, and are occasionally to be met 
with in the booksellers’ catalogues of the present day. They passed the winter 
of 1776 at Bourdeaux, with their relatives the Dillons ; where, establishing 
his spouse at an agreeable house near Tarbes, Mr. Swinburne joined Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne in a journey through Spain. After having made a ju- 
dicious and extensive tour through the country ; having surveyed the mag- 
nificence of the past, and enjoyed the splendour and luxuriance of the 
present ; having reposed amid the moonlight landscapes—the palms and 
cypresses of Grenada, and having joined the regal banquets and revelry at 
Madrid, the travellers recrossed the Pyrenees, and Mr. Swinburne sat down, 
pen in hand, to record what he thought worthy of public attention. They 
then removed to Marseilles, and taking with them letters of introduction 
from the grandees at Madrid, the Swinburnes took ship for Naples. There 
they remained, receiving constant civilities from the King and Queen of the 
Two Sicilies, the latter of whom formed a royal friendship with the tra- 
veller’s lady. Mr. Swinburne made a short journey into Sicily, and on his 
return proceeded to England, to superintend the publication of his books, 
and look after his affairs at Hamsterley. In their passage through Vienna 
Mrs. Swinburne received from the hands of the Empress Maria Theresa the 
order of the Croix etoilée, an honour more remarkable as the statutes of the 
order limit the admission to women of noble birth, actually proving their 
sixteen quarterings. Thus far all was prosperity and happiness, but as the 
day of human life, short as it is, is not only chequered with storms and sun- 
shine, but ever and anon there ariseth a cloud, which at first no bigger than 
a man’s hand, soon breaks with fearful violence over the heads of its unsus- 
pecting victims ; or, to speak in language more becoming and more true, as 
Providence in his mercy is ever chastening the thoughtless children whom 
yet he loves, so this couple, who had hitherto been so happy, and so crowned 
with fortune’s gifts, were now doomed to a very severe trial of their virtue 
in the sudden destruction of their West India property, which was utterly 
laid waste by the French and Caribs. By this misfortune Mr. Swinburne lost 
all the fortune he had received with his wife, and this at a time when an 
increasing family rendered the loss doubly painful. As the negotiations for 
the peace were far advanced Mr. Swinburne proceeded to Paris, to lay his 
injuries and claims before the French government, and through the kind 
protection of the Queen, he obtained a grant of all the uncultivated crown 
lands in the island of St. Vincent, as an indemnification. The value of 
these lands was rated at 30,000/., but when the island was transferred to 
Great Britain Mr. Pitt offered Mr. Swinburne half that sum. This offer 
was unfortunately rejected, for the minister brought in a bill to Parliament 
to impose such heavy taxes on all uncultivated lands in the West Indies as 
would compel the proprictors to abandon them to government at a com- 





* The biographer says that Mrs. Swinburne ‘‘ was enabled to peruse the best classic 
authors in their original gard,’’ p. xii,—i, e, we suppose, in their original binding ! 
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paratively low price. The proportion of these lands being greater in St. 
Vincent's than in the other islands, the principal weight of the bill fell on Mr. 
Swinburne, and the government obtained for 6500/. property valued at 
twenty-five times that sum. Under these reverses of fortune Mr. Swin- 
burne retired to his estate in the North, where he devoted himself to the 
education of his eldest son and daughter; and it is said that the system 
which he pursued was so judicious, and the general picture of domestic life so 
pleasing, that it made a deep impression on the Marquis Ducrest, brother of 
Mad. de Genlis, who visited Hamsterley in 1787 ; and making a very capti- 
vating report to his sister, she founded her work “ Les Veillées du Chateau” 
upon it. On the invitation of Marie Antoinette Mr. Swinburne’s family 
again visited Paris, not without some hopes of obtaining a further indem- 
nification for their claims. This, however, was frustrated by the rapid 
advance of the Revolution, and all that the unhappy and powerless Queen 
could do for her attached friends was to order their eldest son to be enrolled 
among the royal pages, and placed under the especial care of the Prince de 
Lamlesc. This was a favour that had never been previously conferred on any 
Englishman. In 1796 Mr. Swinburne received an offer from the administra- 
tion to proceed to France, as British Commissioner for the adjustment of 
the proposed cartel for the exchange of prisoners. This mission was ren- 
dered somewhat difficult in consequence of the capture of Sir Sidney Smith, 
whom the French esteemed too valuable a prize to part with, and also as 
Mr. Swinburne was totally independent of Lord Hawkesbury, who was ap- 
pointed at the same time to negotiate a peace with the Directory. From 
this situation, in which he appears to have conducted himself with much 
skill and judgment, though not with success, he was recalled, and replaced 
by a Captain Coles, who returned as unsuccessful as his predecessor. But 
whatever annoyance the supposed disgrace of this recal might have been, 
it was soon absorbed in a far greater calamity. His son, who was appointed 
aide-de-camp and secretary to General Knox, perished with his unfortunate 
commander, and all the crew. It is supposed that the Babet, the vessel 
they were in, foundered in a violent storm which raged a few hours after 
she left the island of Martinique. A long suspense as to the fate of the 
vessel added extremely to the sufferings of the parents for the loss of their 
very promising and amiable son. Eleven other children, however, were 
still living, and to provide for them Mr, Swinburne applied to government 
for a situation. This application was met by an offer of the lucrative ap- 
pointment of Vendu Master to the island of Trinidad, of which General 
Picton was governor. To this office was added the temporary mission of 
restoring the islands of Santa Cruz and St. Thomas to the Danes. This 
situation was too advantageous to be relinquished, although it was accom- 
panied by the drawback of a separation from his family. He embarked on 
board of a Danish vessel of war then carrying out General Waltershoff and 
the troops ‘of his country, and proceeded to Trinidad. However, before he 
had been there more than a few months his confidence in his own strength to 
meet the influence of a tropical climate, from having lived under the suns 
of Italy and Spain, and his contempt for the dangers that menace European 
constitutions in Trinidad, proved fatal to him. On the 31st of March he 
wrote home in vigorous health, and expressing the firmest confidence in the 
continuation of it: on the next day life was extinct. He was struck by a 
sun-blow, or coup de soliel, as he was riding from his country residence 
to his office in the town, and died almost suddenly. He was buried at St. 
Juan, where his friend Sir Ralph Woodward raised a monument to his 
memory. Of the eleven children whom he left, some are still living ; 
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and it is at the request of one of them, whom we remember years ago 
living at Michell Grove, on the Sussex Downs,* and the tones of whose 
harp and voice we still hear floating down that sequestered valley, which 
has returned once more to its original solitude, that these volumes, the 
offering of filial affection and duty, have been collected and made public. 
The fair proprietor of this domain, though still young, has seen the Moorish- 
looking turrets and the noble terrace of her lordly mansion levelled with 
the ground, and her broad lands and lofty woods pass into other bands ; 
but this structure which she has subsequently built to her father’s memory, 
though of a humbler kind, will not so soon decay : for if the materials are 
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slender, yet the spirit that animates the work, is sacred and abiding. 
And now let us begin our survey, with a glance at Louis the Fifteenth, 
before he vanishes for ever from our view. 


‘¢ About eleven, the introductors gave 
notice of the king’s levee being ready, 
and so, in company of a German Baron, 
we trudged up stairs, and surprised his 
most Christian Majesty in his waistcoat: 
for none but the family ambassadors may 
see him in buff. After staring at us, 
talking about the opera with some few of 
the crowds of courtiers, and saying about 
one minute’s prayer with his cardinal, he 
drew towards us, who were ranged near 
the door in rank and file. All he said 
was, ‘ Est-il fils du vieux Duc de Dorset, 
que j’ ai connu autrefois ;’ and so marched 
off. However, as they talked much to 
others who stood near us, I can describe 
them better from this view than from the 
subsequent one. The Dauphin is very 
awkwardly made, and uncouth in his mo- 
tions. His face resembles his grand- 
father’s, but he is not near so handsome, 
though he has by no means a bad counte- 
nance. His nose is very prominent, his 
eyes are gray, and his complexion is sal- 
low. He seemed cheerful and chatty, and 
I think his aspect bespeaks a good- 
natured man. The second brother is a 
pretty figure, and so is the third, only 
his mouth is rather wide, and drawn up in 
the middle to the top of the gums. They 
are not yet quite formed as to legs and 
strength, and have all a good deal of that 
restless motion, first upon one leg and 
then upon another, which is also remark- 


royal family. The questions they ask 
seem very frivolous and puerile. I be- 
lieve they find their time hang very heavy 
on their hands, for they ran with great 
glee to tickle one of the king’s valets de 
chambre, as he was carrying out the king’s 
dirty clothes. Our next trot was to the 
Dauphin, who said nothing. The same 
silence reigned at the levee of his bro- 
thers, as to our share at least. The Com- 
tesse de Provence is a little dumpy wo- 
man, and but a plain piece of goods; her 
sister, the Comtesse d’Artois, is rather 
prettier, having a fine skin and tolerable 
eyes, but her nose is immense, and her 
toes are turned in. Poor thing! she 
seemed quite frightened, and could hardly 
speak. I did intend to reserve Madame 
du Barré for the bonne bouche, but it 
must be the Dauphiness, who quite won 
my heart. I can give you no account of 
her particular features; but her air, eyes, 
shape, motion, her tout ensemble, were 
most charming. She spoke so cheerfully, 
and so easily, comme si elle se sentait, as 
the French say : 


Elle avoit une grace, 
Un je ne sais quoi qui surpasse 
De l’amour les plus doux appas. 


From her we passed to the three not 
Graces, but any other trio you may think 
would suit them. I mean the King’s 
daughters : the Dauphin’s sisters were not 


able in some members of the English visible. After all these perambulations 





* Mr. Repton was employed in altering and improving Michell Grove, and has 
given views and description of it, in his work on Landscape Gardening, vol. i. p. 179, 
4to. he says ‘* in determining the situation for a large house in the country, there are 
other circumstances to be considered, besides the offices and appendages immediately 
contiguous. These have so often occurred, that I have established in imagination, 
certain positions for cach, which I have never found so capable of being realised as at 
Michell Grove.’? Miss Swinburne and her sister, we believe, married two brothers, sons 
of the late Mr. Walker, an eminent merchant of Liverpool, whose masquerades in 
Stanhope-street we well remember, when the Prince of Wales, then the glass of fashion, 
was the centre round which the rank and beauty of those crowded saloons clustered, 
We used to return from those parties in a chair! ! 
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up stairs and down stairs through the 
royal family, we climbed up a dark wind- 
ing staircase, which I should have sus- 
pected would have led to an apartment of 
the Bastile, rather than to the temple of 
love and elegance. In a low entresol we 
found the favourite sultana* in her morn- 
ing gown, her capuchin on, and her hair 
undressed; she was very gracious, and 
chatted a good deal, as every body else 
seemed to do at Versailles, about the 
opera. I could hardly refrain from laugh- 
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ing at an involuntary exclamation from my 
brother presentee, the Duke, whose mis- 
tress, Mrs. Parsons, has, you know, been 
long out of her teens. ‘ Good heavens |’ 
said his grace in a whisper to me, ‘ why, 
her bloom is quite past.’ She is of a 
middling age, just plump enough, her face 
rather upon the yellow leaf, her eyes good, 
and all her features regular; but I cannot 
think her a pleasing figure now, whatever 
she may have been, or may be still, when 
made up and decked out in her pride.” 


Only a few days after these lines were written, the small-pox, in spite of 


the relics of St. Genevieve, laid Louis the Fifteenth in the tomb of his an- 
cestors,t Madame du Barré was banished, and the throne of France was 
in mourning : Mr. Swinburne says, “ It was my lot to be the Jast person 


presented to the King, and Madame du Barre,” &c. 


Mr. Swinburne men- 


tions the following anecdote (p. 351) regarding the queen, who had just 


succeeded to the throne.— 


“The most earnest wish of their mo- 
ther was obtained, when she succeeded in 
making her youngest daughter Queen of 
France. The Archduchess Antoinette was 
at fourteen extremely pious, and well in- 
clined in every respect; and when the 
marriage was arranged, Maria Theresa, 
whose religion did not prevent her giving 
way to superstitious propensities, visited 
anun of a neighbouring convent, who was 
considered able to see into the future. 
She expressed her anxiety for the soul of 
her pious good child, now about to be se- 


and going to so depraved a court as that of 
Louis Quinze. The answer she received 
was this, ‘ Elle aura de grands revers, et 
puis elle redeviendra pieuse.’ Struck by 
the thought of her good child ceasing to 
be pious, which was implied by these 
words, the Empress burst into tears, 
and was with difficulty restored to calm- 
ness. She, however, was not sufficiently 
credulous or provident for the happiness 
of her young daughter, to put an end on 
that account to the negotiations for the 
Archduchess’s marriage,’’ &c. 


parated from her for the rest of her life, 


Fifteen years have now elapsed, and Mrs. Swinburne is again at Ver- 





* Madame du Barre. 

+ We question whether the assertion that Louis XV. caught the small-pox from 
one of the females in the Parc aux Cerfs is correct : we believe that he was returning from 
a ride, when seeing a coffin carried to the grave, with that morbid curiosity, which it is 
so well known he had on those subjects, he rode up and made some inquiries as to the 
cause of the person’s death, when it being told to him, that it was occasioned by the 
small-pox, he started and turned away ; the disease soon after appeared. As regards 
the Pare aux Cerfs, we always had some doubts of the value of the anecdotes told of it ; 
and the other day we stumbled by chance in our light summer reading—which, like light 
summer wines, will not bear keeping by us—with the Journal of Madame du Hausset, 
who was a confidential servant of Mad. de Pompadour’s, and who informs us, on the 
authority of Maj. Mercier, who was more acquainted with the house than any one else, 
that few people knew where the place was, that nothing took place there which 
could attract attention, that there was generally but one young person there, “ il n’y 
avoit en general qu’une seule jeune personne;”’ that a married woman of respectability 
lived in the house, and that the young person passed as her relation. ‘‘ Jamais com- 
merce n’a eu moins de publicité.”” Again she says—‘ Il n’y en avoit au reste que deux in 
general, et tres souvent une seule. Quelquefois le Parc aux Cerfs étoit vacant cing ou 
six mois de suite.” Thisis bad enough, but very different from the stories which kept 
it as full as a boarding-school. Louis XV. was very fearful of death, see the memoirs 
de Maurepas, p. 137: “ Le Roi quia peur au Diable, quand il est malade,” &c. p. 142. 
‘* Le Roi aimoit 4 entendre parler de longues vies,” &c. ‘‘ Le moindre inquietude 
rappelloit en lui cette terreur du Diable,” &c. Besenval, ii. 59. ‘* Il se plaisoit de 
parler de mourans. et des punitions de l’autre monde.’’ Vie privée de Louis XV. 

. 59.‘ Rien n’étoit si sauvage que ces petits soupers, quand les repentirs du roi 
le tourmentoient.’’ Ibid. p. 136.—A singular scene indeed 
1 
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sailles; let us see whether the colours of the picture, once so bright, have 


changed in the interval. 


**T had an audience of the Queen 
(she is writing in May 1789) two days ago. 
She is very much altered, and has lost all 
her brilliancy of look. She was more 
gracious than ever; and said, ‘ Vous ar- 
rivez dans un mauvais moment, chére 
Madame Swinburne; vous ne me trouve- 
rez point gaie ; j’ai beaucoup sur le coeur.’ 
She is very low-spirited and uneasy about 
her son, who, by all accounts, lies dan- 
gerously ill, and is not likely to recover. 
She inquired kindly after all our family ; 
and assured me she should consider Harry 
as under her care, and also spoke of our 
business, which Madame Campan had told 
her was my reason for now returning to 
France. ‘ Je crains,’ said she, ‘ que dans 
ce moment je ne pourrai vous ¢tre d’au- 
cune utilité; mais si les tems deviennent 
meilleurs, vous savez que je n’oublie ja- 
mais mes amis.’ The whole tenor of her 
conversation was melancholy, but she said 
little about public affairs ; her child’s ill- 
ness seemed uppermost in her mind. The 
tears, which I with difficulty restrained in 


her presence, gushed from me as soon as 
I had quitted the room. She told me she 
should like to see me again soon. Poor 
thing! her kindness and sorrowful manner 
made me more interested and enthusiastic 
about herthan ever. * * The death of 
the dauphin prevented my seeing the 
Queen again. It has been a bitter stroke 
for her, though she must have expected 
it. She mourns much, and receives no 
one without absolute necessity. I under- 
stand she considers Monsieur as a great 
cause of the evils now occurring, as it 
was he who proposed and insisted upon 
the number of the Tiers Etats represen- 
tatives being double that of the other 
orders, on the plea of its being a larger 
body. He made a fine flummery speech 
to the King about the justice of its being 
so. Necker is very popular, and makes 
up to the Tiers Etats. Being a Calvinist, 
he has a horror of the French clergy ; and, 
being of low origin, naturally dislikes the 
nobles,’’ &c. 


In a month or two more, the first burst of the tempest fell upon its 


victims. 


‘* We have had,” says Mrs. Swinburne, 
in a letter to her husband, ‘* dreadful 
doings. A set of wretches forced them- 
selves into the chateau, screaming, ‘ La 
téte de la Reine! 4 bas la Reine! Louis 
ne sera plus Roi,—il nous faut le Duc 
d’Orleans—il nous donnera du pain ce- 
lui-la!’ Monsieur Durepaire, one of the 
gardes du corps, defended the Queen’s 
door, and was killed. Others took his 
place, and were thrown down. *‘ Sau- 
vez la Reine!’ was the cry of the gardes 
du corps. Madame Thibaud awoke the 
Queen, who threw a coverlid of the bed 
over her, and ran into the King’s room ; 
and, soon after she was gone, her door 


In another month or two, the same 
rative. 


‘‘ When I had obtained my passports 
for myself and maid, I asked to take leave 
of the Queen, and the interview was 
granted, which is a great favour, for she 
seesno one. She received me graciously, 
even kindly, and the manner in which she 
spoke of my son was calculated to set my 
heart at ease concerning him. She wished 
me every happiness. ‘ Vous allez dans 
votre heureuse famille,’ said she, ‘ dans 
un pays tranquille, ot la calomnie et la 
cruauté ne yous poursuivront pas! Je 
dois vous porter envie.’ I ventured afew 
words of consolation, hinting that times 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XVI. 


was burst open. The King ran and fetched 
his son, and all together they waited the 
event. They owed their rescue to M. de 
de la Fayette and the Gardes Frangaises. 
He insisted upon the King taking up his 
abode at Paris, without which he would 
not promise him safety. At one, next 
day, therefore, they all went, partly es- 
corted by the poissardes and their bullies. 
They were six hours going from Ver- 
sailles to Paris. A deputation from the 
Assemblée Nationale waited upon the 
King and Queen soon after they arrived at 
the Tuileries, and were very civil; which 
was something to raise their spirits.”’ 


writer continues her chequered nar- 


were now improving, and that her popu- 
larity and happiness would be restored. 
She shook her head. We were alone. I 
know not how I was worked up to it, or 
had courage to make the proposal ; but I 
did so—that if she thought herself in dan- 
ger, my services were at her command, 
and that she could comewith me to Eng- 
land in the disguise of my maid, whom I 
could easily dispose of, by sending her 
under some pretext to her friends at St. 
Germain. She thanked me, and smiled 
faintly, but said nothing would induce her 
to leave her family. She added, \ she 
2 
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had refused other offers of the same sort. 
‘ Besides,’ and she looked round—‘ si je 
voulais, cela ne se pourroit pas; il y a 
trop d’espions.’ I took leave of her with 
regret and affection. As it happened, it 
is lucky my offer was not accepted ; for on 
my arrival at Boulogne, the carriage was 
assailed by a horde of poissardes, who 
accused me of being the mistress of the 
Duke of Orleans, going after him to Eng- 
land. They declared I should not leave 
France. Imagine my terror. I put my 


Some years elapsed, and Mr. Swinburne was again in Paris. 
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head out of the window to address them, 
‘ Ecoutez, ecoutez,’ said one or two of 
them. ‘ Mesdames,’ said I, as politely 
as my fear would let me, ‘ ayez la bonté 
de me regarder. Je ne suis ni jeune ni 
jolie; Monsieur le Duc d’Orleans, au- 
roit-il si mauvais gout?’ This made the 
creatures laugh, and some said, ‘ Pas si 
mal—pas si mal.’ Never did beauty long 
to be admired more than I did to be 
thought ugly,’’ &c. 


The for- 


mef actors were gone—the scene was closed—his friends whom he left 
young and happy had prematurely grown grey and haggard with sorrow 
and poverty and terror ; society had lost its splendour without recovering 


its virtue. 


‘*T have been running about Paris just 
as formerly. The beggars call me milord. 
How dull—how gloomy Paris is! All its 
hurry and crowds seem concentrated round 
the focus of this neighbourhood. The rest 
of the town is deserted. The Fauxbourg 
St. Germain can never recover. I had 
been told by English republicans and 
Americans, that wonderful things had 
been done, and magnificent works under- 
taken. I see many things pulled down, 
but except a repair in the roof of the 
Luxembourg, the alteration of the Pa- 
lais Bourbon, and the finishing of the 
bridge, I have not seen one new stone put 
upon another. There are wood and plas- 
ter statues where brass and marble stood, 
dead poplar trees of liberty, and the words, 
‘ propriété nationale’ upon more than 
half the houses. These are the present 
ornaments of Paris. The Hotel du Pare 
Royal is now a printing-house ; l’Hdtel 


de l’Université, an office for the artillery. 
The Fauxbourg St. Germain is quite depo- 
pulated; its hotels almost all seized by 
government, and the streets near the 
Boulevard are choked with weeds. Thereis 
little bustle, except about the Palais de 
l’Egalité, which is a complete receptacle 
of filth. The buildings about it areruinous. 
Poor Bablot, of the ‘ Parc Royal,’ died of 
a broken heart. I have been at the site 
of the Bastille, now a timber-yard. As 
there have been fifty-seven new prisons 
instituted in Paris, I think I may say that 
the Parisians have uselessly destroyed an 
ornament of their town. I am told there 
are weekly balls, par abonnement of thirty- 
six francs, for the winter, where the ladies 
appear in fancy dresses, chiefly as nymphs, 
with flesh-coloured clothing. The com- 
plexion of the women seems to me to be 
much improved, and there is not such a 
quantity of rouge used as formerly.’ 


Again, in another letter, Nov. 1796, he says,— 


‘* T have been walking about as freely as 


in London. Paris in this quarter is 
crowded more than ever, but both men 
and women are sad frights. The women 
dress shockingly, with immense bushy 
periwigs, quite discordant with their com- 
plexions and eyebrows; forming either a 
large chignon, or a great horse-tail behind, 
and brought very long over their faces in 
the front, only a little parted in the mid- 


Again, in another letter : 


‘* Murders are numerous. The police 
knows who the assassins are, but is’ not 
strong enough to put a stop to them. 
The depravity of all ranks (if one can 
talk of ranks) is past belief. Every one 
plunges into the mudpool of vice, as soon 
as he or she is strong enough to paddle 
in it without fear of parental or political 
controul. Nothing can be more disas- 


dle of the forehead, just like the men in 
Charles the Second’s days—owls in ivy 
bushes. They wear upon this, large flap- 
ping caps or mobs, and over all achip hat, 
like an umbrella, squeezed down at the 
sides and staring up in front, lined with 
yellow, scarlet, or some such glaring co- 
lour. Shawls and blankets, projecting 
necks, black and gray stockings, and no 
heels,’ &c. 


trous than the situation of a virtuous pa- 
rent, who has a son or daughter of an 
age to marry, or to choose a profession. 
It appears to me that enormous fortunes 
have been made in these troublesome 
times, but this has not been the lot of a 
very great number of persons; for all pen- 
sions, rentes, interests, &c. being totally 
unproductive, farmers and peasants are 
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refractory, and hard to manage. Scarce 
any body seems rich, or even at ease, in 
his circumstances. Lord Malmesbury, 
who lodges at 1’Hétel de la Grange Ba- 
teliére, is surrounded by spies, who are 
at all hours parading before the gate of 
his large court, which, as well as the 
apartments, faces the short street of that 
name leading to the Boulevards, and 
through the windows, on both sides, one 
may from the street see every person that 
moves in them. * * The women here 
in the morning all wear dark-purple or 
grey stockings, with orange clocks; large 
coloured shawls over their shoulders, wigs 
and loose caps, with immense flapping 
wings to them. Such figures! you would 
be amused to see them tripping along the 
dirty streets, pulling their petticoats round 
them, and showing their legs up to their 
knees. The men all look like cut-throats, 
with their long hair falling over their 
faces, their coloured neck-handkerchiefs, 
strange cut coats, pantaloons, immense 
sticks, and fierce cocked hats, &c. * * 
What a new race is now in possession of 
the surface of France! but I think that 
in a generation or two, 4 quelque chose 
prés, the people will be just like their 
predecessors. It will require great efforts 
to re-establish an appearance even of 
morality, decency, and probity, which 
was nearly the sum total of what existed 
before. At the present crisis immorality 
is at its height. Education, and laws 
well enforced, may bring things back to 
order; but I look upon the younger part 
of the generation, I mean such as were 
about seventeen at the beginning of the 
revolution, as irretrievable. Very little 
can be expected even from those who are 
now of that age. Future good citizens, 
and men of honour, can only be hoped 
for from the number of those who are 
now ten years old. I think there is such 
a lassitude in the whole nation, such a 
horror of being forced to fresh exertions 
of any kind, that those who at present 
rule will find it an easy matter to prevent 
any serious revolution, or return of mo- 
narchy. * * The imbecility of all the 
princes is a great bar to a return to roy- 
alty, and I really think the present system 
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will take root, if no unexpected convulsion 
happens. The rulers are much hated, and 
treated with a disrespect of language never 
used but in the latter days of Louis XV. 
They seem to be afraid of venturing out. 
Au reste, there is employment enough for 
them at home, for the finances are in a 
very exhausted state. * * At present 
money is so much the deity of every man’s 
worship, and those who acquire it lavish 
it so profusely in the gratification of every 
passion, that one can form no guess when 
any great and good man is to make his 
appearance. * * Let a few more months 
pass away, and we shail see how salient 
and susceptible of new impressions are the 
hearts of men, and ready to forget their 
perils and their pains, as soon as the blow 
has passed. 

‘‘T was at the ball at the Lycée des 
Arts, which is held in the Cirque, under- 
ground, in the middle of the Palais Royal. 
There was an abundance of dust, horrid 
smells, and bad company. To show you 
how merrily we Parisians live, to-day is 
the beginning of a féte, or déjeuner au 
Bois de Boulogne. There are concerts at 
Paris, a diner ambigu, and a ball, which 
is to cost a couple of thousand pounds, 
given by Monsieur and Madame d’An- 
grelau. She is daughter to Peron, the 
builder; her husband was a chocolate 
maker at Versailles, and has by the revo- 
lution made an immense fortune, having 
the contracts for the army, &c. On this 
account the wits call her ‘ La Princesse 
Cacao.’ There is to-night a ball at Ma- 
dame de Soyecourt’s for six hundred 
people, dancing on the graves of their 
fathers, or rather ankle deep in their 
blood ! n’importe! il faut danser! I went 
some days since with the Perregaux to a 
ball at ’Hotel de Morbosuf. The old 
proprietor, Madame de Morboeuf, was 
guillotined by Robespierre, because she 
had ordered her garden to be sown with 
hayseed for horses instead of corn or po- 
tatoes for men. Ata dinner where I was, 
at Formalaque’s, Roederer and La Grange 
got into an argument and grew loud. The 
former at last pulled out pistols, and laid 
them on each side of him on the table,’ 
&c. 


Mr. Swinburne was invited to Fontainbleau, and went out with the 


King in his hunting parties in the forest. He thus describes the manner 
of life of the court: this was in October 1786, a few months only before 
the storm arose.* 


* The following is too curious to pass over. ‘* Met Mons. le Maitre, who was ten 
years in the Bastille, for having published in a periodical paper, called L’Espion Ture, 


the following strange prophecy. Cath. de Medicis was always surrounded by astrolo- 
gers, one of whom, by her desire, composed a Magic Mirror, wherein she might see 
what would occur in future. She beheld each of her sons on the throne, then her 
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*¢ At court, dined at the Comte de Ver- 
gennes ; supped at the Princesse de Lam- 
balle’s. The Queen, Monsieur and 
Madame, Comte and Comtesse d’ Artois, 
came after supper, and played at cards 
sans fagon. Monsieur is in cicisbeatura 
with Madame de Balbi, quite a I’ Italienne. 
This is the only thing of the kind I saw 
at court, where every thing is de la der- 
niere décence. The Comte d’Artois plays 
deep at quinze and whist; he has lost 
much, and on that account hazard is for- 
bidden. The games in use here are bil- 
liards, trictrac, quinze, whist, reversi, and 
trente et quarante, which concludes the 
night. At the jeu de la Reine, which is 
held from 7 till 9 on Sundays and Thurs- 
days, all the court comes, to crowd aroom 
too small for such an assembly. A lotto 
table is formed, of ladies in hoops, for the 
amusement of Madame. Other small 
parties are made in the corners. The 
King’s brothers play whist ; the Queen 
plays trictrac in a window, but she is 
continually staring about, talking and 
laughing. Her voice is not musical ; her 
size of the fullest; she is very fat, and 
her features begin to be strongly marked. 
Madame d’ Artois looks likea starved witch. 
At the end, the Queen rises and speaks to 


A month or two after, he says, 


“To Versailles for the Queen’s ball. 
The Salle de Bal is very elegantly fitted 
up, but the colonnade is massive and 
gloomy: it hides the boxes and company 
too much. The men were plainly dressed ; 
some even appeared in mourning. All that 
danced wore large hats with white plumes, 
very unbecoming. The assembly was 
full, but by no means brilliant in dress ; 
indeed, the ladies, who did not dance, 
seemed to me quite en déshabille. The 
King walked about, and talked to several 
people without ever sitting down. The 
Queen played at trictrac in the ball room. 
There was no gaiety. Mad. de Polignac, 
who was dressed like a chamber maid, 
came long after the Queen, handed by the 
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the ladies; all play ceases, and away she 
walks to supper at Madame’s, where the 
royal family always meet to sup, unless 
the King has a supper in his Cabinet. 
The courtiers meet daily at L’Cil de 
Boeuf, about nine, and then crowd the 
King’s bedchamber a moment before 
supper. If he has a souper de cabinet, a 
valet de chambre comes out with a list of 
twelve names in the King’s own hand- 
writing, which he calls over, and the 
favoured ones go in. The King walks out 
early every morning in a great coat. He is 
very much attached to his wife. The 
Due de Fronsac, son of the Maréchal de 
Richelieu, kept the little Zaccari of the 
opera. One night he heard the King, 
who seldom takes notice of anything, 
praise her very much. This raised ideas 
in his head of making her mistress to his 
Majesty, and thereby building favour and 
power for himself. In pursuance of this 
scheme, he, as gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber, contrived to place her in the King’s 
way, and as H. M. passed, said, ‘La 
voila, sire, la petite Zaccari!’ Louis 
turned to him with scorn, and exclaimed, 
‘ Allez, Fronsac! l’on voit bien de qui 
vous étes fils!’ ’’ 


Comte d’Artois. The Queen whispered 
to her for a long time, but the Dutchess 
did not remain near her, and passed most 
of the night looking over the Comte d’Ar- 
tois, who was playing at whist. The sup- 
per was good and well conducted, in a 
large hall, where every one forms his own 
party to fill a table, after which all is 
cleared away, and a fresh supper served 
to another set. The Queen hates orange- 
colour, and has declared that she will 
receive no one who approaches her with 
that colour; for which reason no lady 
goes to Versailles with orange-coloured 
ribbons, although they are very common 
at Paris.”’ 


While these Princes and Princesses were dancing and playing in 
much external glitter, and sporting beside the wheels of Time's chariot, 
a view of them without their masks, and without their court dresses and 
plumes, presents a different feature ; in fact, they were all so in debt, that 
they had no course open but to get still deeper in. When Dillon, the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, asked Calonne how the deficit in the Finances 





mortal enemy, Henry of Bourbon, his son, and grandson, the Crown held up by the 


Jesuits. 
of cats and rats devouring each other. 


When it came to Louis XVI. she saw nothing but mist, no king, and a set 
On seeing this, she fainted away. 


On her 


recovery, all was clear, and a prince of the name of Charles was seated on the throne.” 


This was written in 1788! 
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was to be supplied, he answered, ‘‘ he could not tell ;” but that it was no 
such mighty matter if the King remained in debt a few years longer ; “for 
who is there that is not in debt ?”’ said he ; “ there is scarcely a nobleman 
who is not overwhelmed with a load of it. Et vous-méme, Monseigneur, 
vous devez plus que vous n’étes gros." “ Pour vous, Monsieur de Calonne,” 
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replied the prelate, ‘‘ vous deviez, mais vous ne devez plus.” 


Ina few 


days from this conversation, Calonne was exiled. 


‘*There,’’ says the writer, ‘‘is a vast 
scene of iniquity laid open. He had paid 
to the Comte d’Artois one hundred and 
seven millions, which was to be from 
thence divided among the gang; and if 
the King found it out and complained, his 
brother was to declare that he would re- 
place it hereafter, but at present it was 
necessary to patch up his affairs, and pre- 
vent an éclat. This prince, who has three 
millions a year, has for many years spent 
twenty-one millions yearly. The seizure 
of the papers of his fugitive treasurer 
Bourdon has let this secret escape. * * 
There have been strange doings in the 
Sangerres business ; a job by which the 
Baron d’Espagnac, the proprietor, gained 
prodigiously. The Comptroller general 
had five hundred thousand francs, Madame 
de Polignac three hundred thousand, andso 
forth * * All at courtare in a bustle, 
because the Parliament of Paris will not 
hear of new taxes, till the King lays be- 
fore them a state of his debts and ex- 
penses, that they may be convinced of 


One more instance may suffice. 


‘* The extravagance of the French is 
scarcely credible, and nothing in England 
ever equalled it, at least that I ever heard 
of. The trousseauof Mademoiselle de Mar- 
tignon, who is going to marry the Baron 
de Montmorency, is to cost a hundred 
thousand crowns, (about 25,000/.). There 


the necessity of such impositions. * * 
It was proposed in parliament that the 
deputies should return en corps, and 
throw themselves on their knees before 
the King, implore him to have pity on his 
people, and recall the odious taxes, and 
possibly they might touch his heart and 
convince his reason. * * * The populace 
have given the King the nickname of 
‘ Louis le timbre.’ * * * The notables have 
their heads so filled just now with the 
sound of deficits and millions, that they 
can think of nothing else. The Duc 
d’ Havre having written a pressing letter 
to his steward for a supply, the agent 
thought proper to come to Versailles him- 
self instead of writing an answer. He 
showed the duke his own letter, and it 
appeared that the duke, who required five 
hundred louis d’ors,‘ to be sent him 
without loss of time, had written to order 
five hundred millions; and his steward, 
thinking his master cracked, came to make 
inquiries into the case.” 


are to be a hundred dozen of shifts, and 
so on in proportion. The expense of 
rigging out a bride is equal to a handsome 
portion in England ; five thousand pounds 
worth of lace, linen, and gowns is a come 
mon thing among them,” &c, 


We will now select a few miscellaneous anecdotes from these volumes, 
which though of no great importance in themselves, may be amusing for the 
characters with which they are connected, and some of which have at 
least the merit of being for the first time told in these volumes. 


Vol. i. p. 78. ‘* As you will in all pro- 
bability see Bishop Percy, tell him that I 
have been reading the romance of Don 
Alonzo de Aguilar, which he has translated 
in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry ; and 
being in the country, am able to inform 
him that he has been led into a slight 
error in the beginning, by the words rio 
verde, which he took tobe only a poeti- 
cal descriptive epithet, and accordingly 
has changed it to gentle river. Now 
Rio Verde (green river) is as much the 


name of that river, where the skirmish 
happened, as Blackwall is the name of the 
place to eat white bait in. And it would 
be a little odd to make a copy of verses 
upon that, and change Black to gentle 
Wall. If you tell him this, mind I do not 
mean it as a criticism, only as a piece of 
information. Rio Verde is a small torrent 
that falls into the Mediterranean near 
Ronda, at the foot of the Sierra Bermija, 
between Malaga and Gibraltar.”’ 


P. 166, &c. Every one who has read Voltaire’s Letters, or Grimm’s Cor- 
respondence, or Marmontel’s Memoirs, or any other book of the time, must 
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know the Abbé Galiani, the best and most brilliant narrator of his day. 
Mr. Swinburne met with him at Naples. He says, “The Abbé Galiani had 
the other day a religious dispute with some Italian gentlemen, in which he 
attempted to prove to them, that the Gospel of St. Mark was an abstract 
of St. Matthew. After much wrangling and discussion, one of the company 
proposed to change the subject, and to talk of the pretty women of Naples ; 
among others, of Madame Santo Marco. ‘ Eh’ said the Abbé, ‘a che 
serve ? non vi ho detto gia vente volte che Santo Marco é l’epitome di San 
Matteo.” * Again, he says, ‘‘ We have been on a villeggiatura to Vietri, 
when Galiani joined our party."" He has many amusing stories and anec- 
dotes, among which we must reckon the following ; for surely Mr. Swin- 
burne never could have looked on it as anything but the overflowing of the 
abbé’s imagination. ‘ He tells me St. Foix discovered, by the papers in 
the French Secretary of State’s office, that the Masque de Fer, mentioned 
by Voltaire, was the Duke of Monmouth, supposed to have been beheaded 
on Tower Hill, but in reality brought to the Bastille, after the fall of the 
Stuarts. James had promised his brother Charles, upon his sacrificing 
Monmouth to him, by refusing to acknowledge his marriage with Lucy 
Walters, that he would never take away his life.” To make confusion 
worse confused, the editor gravely guesses that the illustrious unknown was 
Fouquet the degraded minister, to whom, notwithstanding his demerits, 
Louis behaved both with duplicity and cruelty. The following is in the 
abbé’s more usual style, and conveys as great a portion of general truth as 
serves to render his apologues something more than amusing. 
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‘¢ When it was said that Gianini’s Storia 
d'Italia had been selected to deliver his 
nation from its slavish terror of papal mea- 
sures, Galiani made the following ingeni- 
ous comparison:—Did you never see a 
smoke jack, with a little man in red work- 
ing away, and seemingly turning the wheel, 
and setting the whole machine in motion? 
Those that are acquainted with the me- 
chanism of the piece know that, on the 


contrary, he is carried away by the force 
of the general motion. Just so, when you 
see an author or a minister seemingly in 
a great splutter, and acting or writing with 
virulence and energy, be assured that it is 
not he that stimulates his country, it is 
the general tendency of the humours set 
in motion that sets him at work, and gives 
him the ideas of his subject.’’ + 


The buffoon-philosopher remained consistent to the last. 


He sent her a sealed answer, 
which, on opening, put her into the great- 
est rage, for it was her own letter, taken 
out of its envelope and put into another, 
which he had directed to herself, having 
altered two or three things in it.’’ 


‘* When he was dying, nobody could 
get him to be penitent ; the Queen there- 
fore undertook it, and wrote him a long 
paces letter, entreating him to repass 

mn his mind all the infidelity and peccati 
he had been guilty of throughout his life, 
for which he ought now to make amende 


honorable. 


Mr. Swinburne’s description of the Pretender agrees with the general 


account of this last degraced scion of the most noble and intelligent race, 
whose brows were ever encircled with a crown : as a series of kings, the 





* San Matteo is the portion of the city inhabited by ladies of free character. Hence 
the author’s sarcasm. 

+ The following furnishes not a bad example of the kind of material against which 
the shot of wit too often is obliged to strike. ‘‘ Dined at Madame d’ Angevillers with 
Mons. de Biévre, famous for his wits and calembourgs. The reputation he has acquired 
for them is such, that a few days ago he sate next to a person at dinner, and asked 
him to have the kindness to help him to some spinach. The other began considering 
and racking his brain in vain, fancying there was a double meaning in the speech, and 
at last said—‘* Ma foi! pour celui la, je ne le comprends pas.”’ 
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Stuarts were beyond comparison men of the greatest talent and accomplish- 
ments whom modern history could produce, but their fates were unpro- 
pitious, and their termination inglorious. 


‘*We went to the opera, where, for 
the first time, I beheld the poor un- 
happy representative of the Stuart race, 
in the Comte d’Albanie. He goes regu- 
larly to the theatre, and always falls 
asleep in a corner of his box, at the end 
of the first act, being generally intoxicated. 
His face is red and his eyes fiery, other- 
wise he is not an ill-looking man. The 
Countess is not handsome, being black 


Again, 


‘* We see a good deal of Lord and Lady 
Cowper.t whose house is very pleasant. 
Mrs. S. went with her to Castello to de- 
liver her letter to the grand duchess, and 
we were at the opera with them last night. 
On coming out we passed close to the 
Pretender, who was carried away, at the 
end of the performance, being half asleep, 
and completely intoxicated, which is his 
invariable custom every night. 1 drew 
my wife’s attention to this undeserving 
object of all her Jacobitical adoration. 
Cavalier Mozzi is here, and the Chevalier 
Lorenzi, a man of great wit and naiveté. 


and sallow, with a pug nose. She always 
wears a hat. Alfieri, the Piedmontese, is 
a constant attendant in her box, with her 
dame de compagnie Madame Mulgau. 
Le Casina is a delightful place, along the 
Arno, with woods and meadows exactly 
like an English plantation, and a fine 
alley of stone pines,* that grow like fans,” 
&e. 


He lived much at Paris among the un- 
believers and philosophers of both sexes, 
Madame du Deffand, Madame de Boufflers, 
&c. When he returned to Florence he 
heard a church bell ringing, upon which 
he exclaimed, ‘ What is that for ??—*‘ For 
illness,’ was the reply. ‘ H¢ quoi,’ cried 
Lorenzi, ‘ on dit encore la messe dans ce 
pays-ci ?’—A quack doctor was called to 
attend a friend of Lorenzi’s who was dan- 
gerously ill, and ordered him to take forty 
of his pills. ‘Il est mort au quatriéme,’ 
said Lorenzi, in a rage, as he told the 
story; ‘ jugez s’il les eut toutes prises !’”” 


At Vienna Mr. Swinburne, through his introductions from Naples, &c. 


lived in the Court-circle, and he has drawn a small gallery of portraits of 
the Empress and her minister Prince Kaunitz and Joseph the Second, &c. 
Of the Archduchess Marianne (the sister of the queen of France) he says, 


‘*She is pleasing, and like a woman of 
the world. The Archduchess Elizabeth 
was beautiful before she had the small 
pox, but is now plain. She complains of 
never seeing any one, except in her sister’s 
company, who, as the eldest, engrosses 
the conversation. She is naturally lively 
and very volatile, and suffers sadly from 
ennui. A short time ago an ulcer came 
in her cheek, which ate it quite through, 
and confined her many weeks to her 
room. On Sir Robert Keith coming to 


condole with her on this accident, she 
burst out laughing, and told him he was 
wrong to think it a subject of condolence. 
‘ Croyez-moi (said she), pour une Archi- 
duchesse de quarante ans, qui n’est point 
mariée, un trou d la joue est un amuse- 
ment.’ She told him it was a blot on the 
reign of Marie Therese, to have kept her 
old daughters under restraint, like chil- 
dren, and denied them the pleasure of 
mixing in society.’’ 


At Schénbrun he met the Archduchess Christina with the most beauti- 





* The tall flat-headed pine of Italy is generally called by the English the stone pine; 
but doubting the correctness of the nomenclature, we asked our friend Mr. Loudon, 
who told us it was a mistake, and that the tree was the Pinaster ; the stone pine (Pinus 


Pinea) never attaining such a height or size. 


of the Romans. 
burne’s manuscript. 


The stone pine was the “ Pinus Culta”’ 


At p. 313 of the first volume the editor has wrongly read Mr. Swin- 
‘*In the mountains above Tropea are large tracts of chesnuts, 
and the small-leaved ash, the omas, which produces the manna.’’ 


Mr. S. un- 


doubtedly wrote ‘‘Ornus.’’ Mr. S. informs us, ‘‘ that they cut down the strong 
stems, and in July make a small gash leaning upwards, the second day another, and 
form cups with maple leaves, into which the gum of the manna exudes.” 

t+ Lord Cowper, then at Florence, formed that fine collection of pictures, now in the 


gallery at Panshanger. 
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ful hand in the world. The divine Metastasio was also present. He is a 
little, old, sheepish-looking, peaked-faced abbate, with a curled wig, just 
like those worn fifty years ago. His name was originally Ruspi, or rather, 
I believe, Trapassi. The following anecdote may be used as an authentic 
note to Johnson’s line, in the happy illustration which he selected for 
modern history : 
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‘¢ The queen, the beauty sets the world in arms.’’ 


Our friend Madame de Ulsfield has given us many particulars of the Em- 
press’s life. The day of her appearing before the Hungarian nobles they 
were in a large hall, where a balustrade was put up to keep off the crowd. 
She came in deep mourning with her infant son in her arms, and began a 
Latin speech, but as she pronounced the first words of it, viz. “ Afflicto 
Rerum Statu,” the tears suffocated her and impeded her utterance. The 
whole assembly with one movement rose, and with their fingers upraised, 
called out, “‘ Moriemur pro Regina Theresa.” At his second visit to Paris 
Mr. Swinburne met Madame de Staél, his account of whom we give, as 
it is an earlier notice of her than we usually have, and before she was quite 

SFull-blown. 


‘¢ She is clever (he writes), dictatorial, 
talkative, and seemingly not unaware of 
her own merits. She is very plain, and I 
am told, she said ‘ ge donnerais la moitié 
de mon esprit, pour la beauté de Madame 
de Simiani,’ who is thought the hand- 
somest woman now in Paris.* Madame 
de Staél went to a bal masqué, distin- 


gentleman recognised her by her foot, 
which is not a pretty one, and said ‘ Ah! 
le vilain pie-de-stal!’ Some time ago 
she lost a child, and being seen out the 
next day by some one, who expressed sur- 
prise on the subject, she answered— 
‘ L’amour maternel est un sentiment trop 
froid pour mon ge.’ ”’ 


guished like a statue, all in white. A 


Those who are read in Rousseau—and who is not, we may ask—(except 
Doctor Beattie, who said it was more useful to play at shuttle-cock than 
to read Voltaire or Rousseau,) must remember her “ avec la grande forét des 
cheveux noirs,” whom he wooed so long in the valley of Montmorenci, we 
mean Madam Houdetét,+ and here we meet her, to our surprise, and in com- 
pany with his too successfui rival. 





* The editor might have illustrated Mr. Swinburne’s anecdote by the following 
passage: ‘‘ It was one of the weaknesses of Me. de Statl’s mind to wish for the dis- 
tinctions of beauty. She had the worse than folly to say, ‘That she would give half 
her intellectual capacity for the power of interesting.’ In quest of a compliment, she 
once tried, when in company with Talleyrand and a lady of great beauty, to make him 
show a preference, but in vain: she put such questions as she thought inevitable, he 
parried all. At last she said, ‘ Now if. both of us were drowning, which would you 
try to save ?’ ‘Oh! Madam,’ he replied, bowing to her, ‘ you swim so well !’’’? See Miss 
Hawkins’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 258. 

Tt We could fill more pages than, perhaps, our readers would like to read, with anec- 
dotes of Madame Houdetdt ; we shall therefore only observe that she was the ‘‘ Doris ”’ 
of Lambert’s Saisons. Once when asked what she had done with all Rousseau’s 
letters, she answered with her wonted naiveté, ‘‘ I gave them all to St. Lambert.’’ 
When St. Lambert was in declining health, Madame de Houdetdt used to insist upon 
more temperance than he was willing to submit to, and he named her ‘‘ L’intendant de 
ses privations.”’ She died about 88, at the time the Ailies entered Paris, in posses- 
sion of all her faculties, and surrounded by her friends. The following verses are by 
her written on St. Lambert departing for the army : 


L’amuant qui j’adore 
Prét a me quitter 
D’un instant encore 
Voudroit profiter. 

2 


Felicité vaine ! 
Qu’on ne peut saisir, 
Trop pres de la peine 
Pour etre un plaisir, 
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“¢ Yesterday I dined at Madame Charles 
de Damas, with all the Laborde family, 
and spent the evening with Madame 
d’Houdetét, once the wit and life of the 
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is now old and infirm, but came to supper 
and was very merry. We had also the 
Duc de Rohan, Madame de Beauveau’s 
brother. 


It was of Mad. de Houdetdt, 


court, and connected with the Marquis de that Rousseau was enamoured.” 


St. Lambert, author of les Saisons. He 


Some years elapsed after this interview, and Madame de Houdetdt was 
again seen by an English visitor at Paris, well able to estimate the qualities 
to which she owed her fame. The author (says the author of “ Social Life of 
England and France compared”) remembers to have seen Madame Houdetét 
in a French society at Paris in the year 1802, and was seated next her 
for some time without knowing who she was. It was impossible however 
not to mark her appearance as one of the plainest old women possible. No 
opportunity occurred for conversation, as the younger part of the society 
was dancing, and Madame de Houdetot retired very early on account of 
the severe illness of St. Lambert, who died the year afterwards.* Yet 
Humboldt said, “ I am told that age had no influence over that charming 
character, and that she preserved at eighty the feelings and fancy of 
eighteen!’’ Monsieur Denon added, that the last time he had seen her, 
not long before her death, he could even then trace in her manner, her 
voice, her look, and her conversation, all that had bewitched Rousseau, and 
fixed St. Lambert. 

We shall now conclude with an anecdote or two of our own country- 
men. 


May 5,1789. ‘ A great gala was given 
last week by Brooke’s Club, to a crowd of 
everything fashionable and handsome in 
London. The opera-house was toosmall for 
thecompany. The boxes were hung with 
blue, buff, and silver. The floor extremely 
dirty, but the coup-d’ceil fine. People of 
both sides of the question were there. 
After waiting two hours, without music 
or any thing going on, Mrs. Siddons ridi- 
culously dressed as Britannia, in red and 
blue, with a green helmet, shield and lance, 
declaimed a pitiful ode on the occasion, 
addressed to the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, who stood before her in 


coats of mail. Lord Townshend, on being 
asked what he thought of the prince’s rich 
suit, said, ‘it was probably the coat be- 
longing to his father’s strait waistcoat.’ 

‘* Erskine, the lawyer, having joked too 
severely upon the poverty of his party, 
the Buffs and Blues sent him to Coventry; 
but upon proper repentance, he was again 
received into the set, and asked Mr. Fox 
if, having now made every necessary con- 
cession, he might not hope to regain once 
more the confidence of the party. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ answered Fox, ‘ your own 
confidence is enough to satisfy any man; 
what can you want with any more?’’’ 


During the time of the lamented illness of the King in 1789, when the 
physicians were examined before the House of Commons, as to their opinion 





* See ‘‘ Social Life of England and France compared,’’ p. 379. There is no part of the 
eloquentand interesting Confessions more interesting and more eloquent than those pages 
in the 9th book which describes the rise and progress of Rousseau’s love for this cap- 
tivating woman. They were the last days of his happiness on earth. ‘‘ Les derniers 
beaux jours qui m’aient ete comptés sur Ja terre: ici commence le long tissu des 
malheurs de ma vie, ou l’on verra peu d’interruption.’’——She told him, she had burnt 
his letters. Impossible, he says. One does not burn such letters as I wrote to her. 
“ On a trouvé brulantes celles de la Julie. Eh! Dieu! qu’auroit on donc dit de celles- 
ca! Non jamais celle qui peut inspirer une pareille passion, n’aura la courage d’inbru- 
ler les preuves.”. How many ‘Contrats Sociales’ would one not give even for one of 
these compositions of love, friendship, strength, timidity, passion, reason all alternately 
conquering and conquered. 


Gent. Mac, Vor. XVI. QI 
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of the probability of his recovery, the following anecdote is related by Mr. 
Swinburne of Dr. Willis, then one of the attending physicians ; and those 
who, like ourselves, have known the eye, the voice, the manner of that dis- 
tinguished person, will not be surprised at a few words, and those appa- 
rently slight, producing the effects they did. When Dr. Willis was ex- 
amined, Sheridan with a long string of questions was ready to perplex 
him if possible. Willis said, “ Pray, Sir, before you begin, be so good 
as to snuff those candles that we may see clear, for I always like to see 
the face of the man I am speaking to.’ Sheridan was so confounded at 
this speech of the basilisk doctor, that he could not get on in his exami- 
nation, and for once in his life he was _posed.’’* 

Here we must close our extracts. But if our readers’ curiosity is more 
extensive than our own; if they wish to hear how Mr. Swinburne’s 
comely head of hair grew grey with living with Lord Malmesbury ; if 
they would know more of General O‘Reilly and the Chevalier D’Eon ; 
if they would join the company of Lady Betty Mackenzie, and Mr. Dutens, 
and Tom Delaval ; or would see Miss Snow and Miss Spence dancing at 
the Court of Naples ; or hear how Mrs. Hart eloped from a nunnery at 
Milan with an Englishman ; if they would sup with Prince Kaunitz, or 
taste young asses’ flesh at the table of Prince Francavilla ; if they like the 
society of Lady Orford and her toady Miss Speme ; if they desire to know 
how Prince San Lorenzo used to sit in the Calle Toledo without any clothes 
on, for which he was threatened with the Castle of St. Elmo ; if they 
would meet Lady Knight, who talked of the romantic groves where Tasso 
composed his Ariosto ; and of the church consecrated in honour of St. John’s 
latter end! if they would read of Mr. Chamberlayne, and the Cherubim 
he caught on Mont Blanc for Mr. Wilberforce ; if they would see professors 
of law raised to bishoprics,'and crowned heads cheapening turkeys ; finally, 
if they would hunt boars in the morning at Astroni, and join rich quadrilles 
of Spaniards in the evening ; if they would meet the Herveys, and Pitts 
and Molesworths, and Lady Chudleigh, and Lord Lucan, and Howard the 
Philanthropist ; then they must take the volumes into their own hands, 
and believe themselves living in the days of hoops and laced waistcoats, 
and toupées, and chapeaux de bras ; long before gas lights or rail roads 
were imagined even in thought; or rural Deans and Surrogates were sent 
out with handsome salaries to the savages of New Zealand, after the inflic- 
tion of sundry speeches at Willis’s rooms, of a species of eloquence well 
suited to act upon the aboriginal proprietors of land, in that intelligent and 
interesting quarter of the globe. 





* Sheridan retaliated on Willis in one of his speeches. —‘‘ I am staggered,” he said, 
‘¢ when I hear Dr. Willis’s assertions. I hear him attribute his Majesty’s illness to 
twenty-seven years of study, abstinence, and labour, and he tells us that his medicine 
has cured all this. What must I think of Dr. Willis, when I hear that his physic 
in one day overcame the effects of seven and twenty years hard exercise, seven and 
twenty years study, and seven and twenty years abstinence? It is impossible for me 
to preserve gravity on such a subject. It reminds one of the nostrums that are to 
cure this or that malady, and also disappointments in love and long sea voyages.’ —See 
Croly’s Life of George IV. i. 255. 
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ON ORIENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 


(With Views of the principal Gate-house at Brighton, and the Hindi Temple at 
Melchet Park, near Salisbury.) 


OF the great variety of styles dis- 
played by the architecture of our 
country in these days, scarcely any 
degree of favour has been shown to 
those which for many centuries have 
prevailed in Eastern nations. 

About the middle of the last century, 
some attempts were made to introduce 
imitations of Chinese buildings and 
decorations, especially in gardens, and 
in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, and of the larger towns in the 
several counties. No great success 
resulted from these attempts; they 
were frequently ridiculed, and before 
the century ended they had generally 
disappeared. 

The Chinese style, however, hap- 
pened to suit the taste of the Prince of 
Wales ; and in the year 1793 he caused 
a Chinese drawing-room to be fitted 
up, and suitably furnished, at Carlton 
house. Two well-drawn etchings of 
its interior appeared in Sheraton’s 
handsome book of designs for furni- 
ture, published about the same time. 

In the year 1802 Chinese decorations 
and furniture were for the first time 
introduced at the Pavilion of Brighton. 
The style was adopted in forming a 
gallery or drawing-room; which was 
so well approved of that in the same 
year preparations were made for 
finishing all the five principal apart- 
ments after the same fashion. This 
was all effected in the course of the 
following year. It is believed that not 
many persons accorded with the taste 
of his Royal Highness. As one instance 
of the style, a fair specimen of it has 
been seen by the writer of this essay 
in a drawing-room at Raby Castle. 

The buildings of China and Japan 
are peculiar to themselves, and have 
never been considered suitable to 
England. The much better styles that 
for several ages have been used by 
the Hindoos and the more Eastern 
Mohammedans were but little known 
here until the present century. The 
stables at the Pavilion, designed by 
Mr. Porden in 1804, were perhaps the 
first attempt, on an extensive scale, to 
imitate the architecture of Hindostan. 


In the year 1805 the late Mr. Repton 
was employed by the Prince to make 
designs for converting the whole of 
the Pavilion into an Oriental palace. 
Profiting by the information and advice 
of two of his friends, who had long 
resided in India, and had diligently 
studied its peculiar styles of building, 
he produced a series of designs which 
evince the hand of a master. Had 
they been carried into effect, a most 
perfect Oriental edifice would have 
been constructed. But the affairs of 
the nation were then unfavourable to 
so great an outlay as the building 
would have caused, and the drawings 
were necessarily laid aside. 

In Mr. Repton’s elegant work, he 
observes, that ‘under the general name 
of Indian architecture may be included 
the Hinddstan, Gentoo, Chinese, and 
Turkish ;” and that “‘ the last of these 
is a mixture of the other three.” 

At length, in the year 1818, the 
wishes of the Prince, who was then 
Regent of the United Kingdom, were 
gratified. The Pavilion, after the de- 
signs of Mr. John Nash, became an 
Indian palace; and even the Chinese 
apartments were considerably modified, 
according to the style of the exterior. 
Of this edifice, however, highly finished 
and gorgeous as it is, a record stands 
in print, from the pen of a most com- 
petent judge, that ‘‘if the architect, 
acting upon an unrestrained permission 
to build according to his own judg- 
ment, aimed at an imitation of Oriental 
architecture, it is to be lamented that 
he trusted so implicitly to conjecture ; 
for there is not a feature, great or 
small, which at all accords with the 
purity, grandeur, and magnificence 
that characterize the genuine Oriental 
style.”’ * 

If we except the beautiful execution 
of the work, there remains but little to 
commend; and if ajudicious spectator 
be supposed to have gone through the 
apartments, before their walls and 
ceilings were invested with the peculiar 





* See Daniell’s Voyage round Great 
Britain, vol. vii. page 50. 
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magnificence they everywhere present, 
he would have thought, that in strict 
propriety they should have been finish- 
ed with the architectural ornaments of 
Greece or Rome. No affinity could 
have been discovered to the interiors 
of palaces in any Oriental country; 
and now that they are completed, the 
result is but an imaginary Eastern 
dressing upon European models. 

The Prince Regent, after his acces- 
sion to the throne, did not reside so 
much at Brighton as he had formerly 
done. The palace was finished, but 
the gatehouses were not erected during 
the reign of the King, or the lifetime 
of his architect. 

King William the Fourth, in the 
year 1831, built the southern gate- 
house, the style of which appears to 
have been taken from the stables of 
Mr. Porden. 

In the following year his Majesty 
caused the Northern Gatehouse, which 
is the principal entrance to the palace, 
to be erected according to a model that 
had been left by Mr. Nash. This 
structure has met with more admirers 
than the palace in general; and some 
of them have not failed to ascribe to it 
the tribute of their cordial approbation. 

The crown and the lion are sculp- 
tured on both these gatehouses; at 
the point of the arch of the latter, and 
in a circular compartment near the 
summit of the former. Saxon, 


THE following description of the 
Hindoo Temple erected by Major Os- 
borne at Melchet Park, near Salisbury, 
is extracted from Mr. Britton’s ‘‘ Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire : ” 

‘*The area of this building, including 
its portico, is about twenty-two feet 
by fifteen, and its height nearly twenty 
feet. It is of a square form to the 
roof which rises in the shape of a four- 
sided pyramid, terminated by a sort of 
flattened ball. The pillars supporting 
the portico and the pilasters at the 
angles of the building, besides the 
decorations peculiar to the Hindoo 
architecture to which they belong, are 
adorned with a variety of mythological 
figures and emblems. The figure of 
Ganesa, the Janus of the East, and 
accounted the genius of wisdom and 
policy, has its appropriate place over 
the portal; and among the emblems 
are the principal incarnations of 
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Vishnu, who, according to the creed 
of the Brahmins, has frequently ap- 
peared upon earth under different 
material forms for the maintenance of 
religion and virtue, and the reformation 
of mankind. Within the temple, and 
directly opposite the door, is an elegant 
pedestal, surmounted by a bust of Mr. 
Hastings rising out of the sacred flower 
of the Lotus. The inscription beneath 
is as follows : 

‘«¢ Sacred to the Genii of India, who 
from time to time assume Mate- 
rial Forms to protect its Nations 
and its Laws. Particularly to the 
immortal Hastings, who, in these 
our days, has appeared the Saviour 
of those Regions to the British 
Empire ; this fane was raised by 
John Osborne in respect to his 
preeminent virtues in the year 
M.D.CCC.’ 

“The design of this temple was 
furnished gratuitously by Thomas 
Daniell, Esq. R.A. after the choicest 
models of Hindu architectuee, and it 
was executed in artificial stone by Mr. 
Rossi.” 


A handsome mansion at Seizincote 
in Gloucestershire, was erected by Sir 
Charles Cockerell, Bart. soon after the 
year 1806, in the Hindoo style. This 
gentleman had resided many years in 
India, and is one of those alluded to in 
the preceding account of Mr. Repton’s 
designs, at that time, for the Pavilion 
at Brighton. The house at Seizincote 
has been justly considered to be a fine 
specimen of the style. A view of it 
may be seen in Neale’s ‘‘ Seats.” 

Mr. Ursan, Benhali, Aug. 1. 

I AM sorry that it was not pre- 
viously in my power to answer the 
question of Amicus, printed in your 
Magazine for May, p. 491, on the 
subject of a passage in a letter from 
H. Walpole to Mason, in my edition 
of Gray (vol. iv. p. 218). The original 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, to whose kindness and libe- 
rality I am indebted for this and 
many other similar favours. I have 
now compared the printed letter with 
the manuscript, and find it to be 
faithfully and exactly copied. The 
chief cause of my delay has arisen 
from my not recollecting from what 
quarter the letter of H. Walpole came 
into my possession. I may just add, 
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that a person who had seen much of 
Sir P. Francis, and the society in 
which he lived, told me, that Sir P. 
would never either own nor deny that he 
was the author of Junius’s Letters. 
Yours, &c. 
Tue Epiror or Gray. 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 6. 
YOUR Correspondent Cypwett in 
your last number, p. 158, says of Lord 
Byron’s lines, 
‘* Sighing that Nature form’d but one 
such man, 
And =— the die in moulding Sheri- 
an— 


** one of Lord Byron’s most celebrated 
ideas : it is found in the poem of 
Alexander Montgomery, a Scottish 
poet in the reign of James VI. 
‘¢ Her arms are long, her shoulders braid, 

Her middill gent and small ; 

The mold is lost wharin wes maed 
This a per se of all!’’ 


Lord Byron, however, took his 
image and expression perhaps from 
Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” canto x. 
where, in speaking of James Stewart, 
Duke of Ross, the second son of James 
III. and Abp. of St. Andrew’s, Ariosto 
says, 

‘Non é un si bello in tanto altro persone, 
Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa.”’ 


' See also Lord Surrey’s Poems, 
(‘* Give place, ye Sirens,”’ &c.) 
‘J could rehearse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint.”’ 

Yours, &c. J. M. 
Mr. Urban, August 13. 

1 AM anxious to correct a mistake 
which has somehow found its way into 
a letter of mine, in the number of Au- 
gust, where a note is appended to the 
name of Spener, that has certainly no 
relation to him whatever. The parti- 
culars contained in the note belong to 
the late Charles Villers, author of the 
Essay on the Influence of the Refor- 
mation. How the mistake has arisen, 
1 cannot quite explain, as the letter 
was written in February ; but by re- 
peating the communication, of which 
the sentence in question was meant to 
form a part, it will be obviated in 
effect. 


Dr, Claudius Buchanan, in his 


Lord Byron and Ariosto.— Mr. C. Villers. 


Christian Researches, has inserted a 
letter from Bishop Watson, on the 
subject of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment for British India. The Bishop 
incidentally says, speaking of France, 
** T cannot but hope well of that coun- 
try, when I see its National Institute 
proposing for public discussion the 
following subject—‘ What has been 
the influence of the Reformation of 
Luther, on the political situation of 
the different states of Europe, and on 
the progress of knowledge?’ especially 
when I see the subject treated by Mr. 
Villers in a manner which would have 
derived honour to the most liberal 
Protestant in the freest state of Eu- 
rope.” (P. 285, eleventh edit.) It is 
obvious that the Bishop considered 
Mr. Villers as a Romanist; and my 
object Mr. Urban, was to state, that 
he was born of Romish parents, and 
brought up among the Benedictines ; 
but afterwards (1 think) became a 
Lutheran, and edited the Confessions 
of Augsburg. By some oversight or 
other, this remark has become ap- 
pended to the name of Spener, who 
was a Lutheran born, and who, it 
may be added, was an ornament to 
that community, as indeed he would 
have been to any in which Providence 
had placed him. 

No person, Mr. Urban, need be 
ashamed of correcting his own errors ; 
indeed to correct them is a duty, for 
fear of their being perpetuated,—at 
least where it can be done appropri- 
ately. Mr. Scholefield (Greek Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge) has candidly 
pointed out an erratum in the first 
edition of his reprint of Archbishop 
Leighton’s Latin Theological Lectures. 
Having mentioned in a note (p. 273) 
on a proposed emendation of the text 
of the emperor Antoninus, he says 
afterwards, ‘‘ Serius inspecto Anto- 
nini loco vii. 3. collato etiam e Gata- 
keri monitu xi. 22. pudet me poenitet- 
que sententiz festinantius prolate. 
Quare deleatur nota in puidior.’’ The 
passage has met my observation while 
projecting this letter; and after such 
an admission, who can hesitate to 
correct his own inadvertencies ? 

The reprint of those Lectures was 
undertaken by the learned Professor 
(as I am informed) on account of their 
purest Latin, and as being therefore 
particularly suited to students in the 
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university. Will you allow me room, 
Mr. Urban, for one extract, which 
shews the author’s aptness at illustra- 
tion? ‘* Romanorum sacer ignis, si 
quando illum extingui contingeret, non 
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amoris flamma; ea nunc in hominum, 
prout nunc nascimur, genere duro, 
heu! nimis vere et misere—extincta, 
non nisi de vivifico solis justitie, nobis 
feliciter exorti, lumine et calore hauri- 





erat nisi ad solis radios accindendus. 


enda est.” (Lect. xv. p. 133.) 
Vita certe animarum est sacra divini 


Yours, &c. ANSELM. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 245.) 


1819.—May 22. Finished the first volume of Rose’s Italy. He dis- 
likes the English livery of nature, deep green turned up with dark blue 
clouds, &c. and prefers the yellow mantle of the Italian landscape. Gas- 
par’s is certainly of this hue. He observes, truly, that in correcting one’s 
composition, we often alter for the worse, by losing sight of the association 
which influenced our first selection. What he remarks of Alfieri, that in 
overlabouring and condensing his works he resembles the distiller who 
reduces his wine to a concentrated and ardent spirit, but without colour, 
flavour, or perfume, strikes me as happy and true. 

May 25. Finished Rose's Letters. He is decidedly of opinion that the 
north of Italy was much more congenially administered by Buonaparte 
than by the present emperor of Austria. The revolutionary storm, he 
observes, with all its devastations, cleared the air of Italy of much of its 
impurities, but the noxious exhalations and reptiles are returning. I like 
the humour of the Venetian, who contrived to insert crackers in his fune- 
ral torches, and enjoyed by anticipation the practical joke. We are most 
sensible to the ludicrous, he remarks, when under the influence of awful 
impressions ; the mind, I conclude, is in a state of congenial excitement. 
I like his expression, that in Lombardy the bracing winds come iced from 
the Alps. A regular city, he observes, like Turin, pleases in theory ; but 
throughout nature the picturesque triumphs over the beautiful. 

June 9. Finished Walpole’s Letters to Cole. He has expressed 
(L. 167) half my thought strongly. “I know not how others feel on such 
occasions, but if any one happens to praise me, all my faults rush into my 
face and make me turn my eyes inward and outward with horror.” Of 
Bryant he observes, he is so diffuse he had rather believe in Rowley 
than go through his proofs. The Dean, (Milles) he remarks, had swollen 
his argument to an enormous bladder ; the archzological poet* pricked it 
with a pin, a sharp one indeed, and it burst: this is neatly expressed. 
In his last letter he looks on fame as the idlest of all visions. I begin to 
think so too, and am afraid I spy many of my own uglinesses in his. 

June 11. Finished Edinburgh Review, No. 62. The critique on 
Campbell's British Poetry is delightful, and Campbell's own critiques upon 
our poets are full of taste and discrimination, and illustrated by the hap- 
piest metaphors. Looking over Swift’s Apophthegms at my mother’s a 
few days since, met with one thought which struck me as equally new and 
just. ‘Superficial people talk without hesitation, and volubly, because 
they have no choice either of words or ideas.” 

July 31. Began poor Sharon Turner's Prolusions. He is a good 





. * Archeological Epistle to Dean Milles, written by Mason and transcribed by J. 
aynes. 
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creature, but a miserable poet, and is sometimes so ridiculous that one 
doubts whether he is in jest or earnest. His mind seems raised entirely 
on the hotbed of London literary society. The second Prolusion | find, 
to my utter surprise, is dedicated to me. It is impossible not to be grati- 
fied with such a token of esteem. 

Aug. 8. Read Abernethy's Hunterian Oration ; but clumsily composed. 
His anecdotes of John Hunter | believe to be true. Hunter told me himself 
that he had Pott’s works by him, presented by the author, with the leaves 
still uncut, and disclaimed all pretensions to superior talent, trusting 
solely to patient and attentive personal investigation. 

Aug. 20. Looked into Anecdotes of Polite Literature. Lord Kaimes 
seems to have employed pretty much the same illustrations to expose the 
insignificance of the unities of time and place in the drama as Johnson has 
done. Who was first in the field ? 

Sept. 2. Dipt into Felibien. Aun. Carracci appears to have been the 
artist, who, from first studying Correggio, Titian, and Bassan, and after- 
wards Raffaele, and the antiques at Rome, united in the highest degree 
an excellence in all the great departments of the art ; yet it is alleged of 
him that he ultimately a little neglected his accomplishment in colouring 
for design. I like his snatching up a pencil, when challenged by some one, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ this is the weapon with which we must fight.” A good 
judge who is not an artist, he observes, is usually, ceteris paribus, better 
than one who is, because he is less subject to bias from interest or preju- 
dice. 

Sept. 13. Finished Miss Warner's Epistolary Curiosities, yol. 2nd. One 
smiles at James the Second’s brains being obtained for the Scots’ College. 
It is curious to hear a great man, Lord Herbert, begging the Duke of 
Newcastle for a place, not for his own emolument,—oh! no, that would 
be quite contrary to bienseance,—but that he may be more and more ser- 
viceable to his country, and strengthen his patron’s interest. There 
certainly appears pretty strong evidence (L. 96) that Lord Somers and 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, not Swift, were the authors of the Tale of a 
Tub. “ It is natural,” says Addison (L. 134), “ for a turbulent discontented 
party to make more noise than those who are pleased with the ordinary 
course of affairs, though they are much the fewer in number.” Into 
what a beautiful simile (of the grasshopper) has Burke expanded this 
thought! It appears that a grandson of Lord Burleigh’s commanded the 
Cadiz expedition in which Tooke* sailed. 

Sept. 15. Pursued Felibien. 1 like Domenichino’s answer when urged 
to take less pains and accommodate himself more to the prevailing taste— 
“C’est pour moi seul, et pour la perfection de l'art, que je travaille :” it is 
truly sublime. I like Lanfranc’s remark on his works, painted in large 
and at great height for effect, “ Que lair lui aidoit & peindre.” Poussin 
evidently plumed himself much in accommodating his style to the different 
subjects which he treated. He appears, from his letters, to have been 
rather pedantic, self-opinionated, and brusque to the great, by whom he con- 
ceived himself ill-used ; but ready to admit a real superiority of talent. 
Poussin, Felibien observes, did not attempt to dazzle the eye by the 





* George Tooke, of Pope’s, in Hertfordshire, wrote a volume of poems 1654. See 
Granger’s Biog. History, vol. ii. 275. Gent. Mag. Nov. 1839. Mr. Green pos- 
sessed an original portrait of him. 
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artifice of strong lights and shades, but represented things as they appear 
in ordinary nature, employing, with profound skill, the effect of local 
colours and aérial degradation to detach and set off his groups. 

Oct. 23. Finished the third volume of Morris’s Letters. His descriptions 
are uncommonly vivid and delightful, and, wherever I can trace them in 
picturesque delineation, perfectly just ; his allusions too and metaphors 
are frequently very felicitous ; as when he says of Chalmers’s preaching, 
*T trust that after the first tide is gone by, there is left no trivial richness 
of sentiment on the soils over which its course has been.” They speak of 
Lord Chatham’s monument as Bacon the statuary’s great work ; but he 
told me himself, in a discussion we had on the subject, that the profusion 
of work in it, rendered necessary by the sum voted for it, was not to his 
taste, and that he preferred the simpler form of Johnson's and Howard's. 

Nov. 6. F mentioned after dinner that he frequently called with 
his patron, Sir Thomas Robinson, on Dr. Johnson, when he lived at Bolt 
Court, and had a distinct recollection of his person—stooping down his head 
and twirling his thumbs, the folds of his waistcoat replete with snuff. Very 
civil to him. “Sit down, young man, sit down ;” but occasionally giving con- 
founded thumps to Sir Thomas. Passing through a room at Thrale’s, where 
Burney was teaching (music), the Doctor paused a little. ‘* We shall make 
a convert of you at last, Doctor,” said Burney. ‘‘ You must give me another 
faculty first, Sir,’ said Johnson. Reinhold said he was present when some 
of the principal singers attended Handel to try over an oratorio he had 
just composed. When they came to “ Total Eclipse,” Handel said, “‘ And 
now, Mr. Beard, as it is quite new, though I have no voice, I will just give 
you my idea of this song.” While he was singing, the tears were rolling 
down Beard’s cheek ; and at the conclusion, he exclaimed, “Indeed, indeed, 
Sir, I cannot sing it so.” Nothing, Reinhold said, could be in purer style. 
Garrick very polite, lively and pleasant. Horace Walpole quite the fine 
gentleman of the old school. 

Nov. 7. Reinagle went over purposely to hear old Emanuel Bach play : 
his son told him it would be difficult to accomplish, as he would not play 
even to him now; but dine with us, and we will try. After warming the 
old gentleman with a little hock, ‘‘ Sir,” said he, “ this English gentleman is 
come over on purpose to hear your play. Will you indulge us with some- 
thing ?” “ Ab,” said the old man, “ my play is little worth hearing now ;” 
and sate down to his clavichord. At first Reinagle thought it was true 
enough, that the old fellow was in his dotage; but he kept gradually creep- 
ing on, till by degrees, rising on his subject, he displayed an invention, 
science, and execution quite superhuman. 

Nov. 10. Fisin mentioned that Dr. Green always spoke slightingly of 
Handel, but frequently borrowed from his works. One day Handel met 
him—* You have been doing me great honour, Dr. Green, by adopting 
some of my toughis in your late composition.” “ Well! well! Mr. 
Handel, but what hinders that the same ideas may not occur to two com- 
posers?” “ Very true, Dr. Green ; but it is remarkable that de toughts 
always come to me first.” 

1820.—April 5. Mr. Selwyn said Mackintosh in his Lectures, alluding to 
some of his opinions, in what he called his young and crude composition, 
“* the Vindiciz,” and calling in question the notions of civil freedom there 
expressed, observed— not that L love liberty less now, but I hope I under- 
stand it better.” 

3 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XXIX. 
(Continued from Vol. XIII. p. 598.) 


LETTER OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Mr. Urnsan, London, June 10. 

1 SEND you a correct copy of a 
letter of Mr. Pope. 1 need make no 
observation about his fine, free, legible 
handwriting, it being known to most 
of your readers. The letter is sealed 
with red wax, and has an impression 
of the head of a Roman emperor. In 
another handwriting of the period, on 
the letter, probably Mr. Fortescue’s, 
it is dated 1732-3; and the lady al- 
luded to is Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, at least so is the tradition, to 
the descendant of Mr. Fortescue, with 
whom the letter still remains. 

Yours, &c. 8. P. C. 


Dear Sir, March 8. 

Your most kind letter was a sen- 
sible pleasure to me; & y® friendship 
& concern shown in it, to suggest 
what you thought might be agreable 
to a person whom you know I w? not 
disoblige, I take particularly kindly. 
But the affair in question of any alter- 
ation is now at an end, by that lady’s 
having taken her own satisfaction in 
an avowed libell, so fulfilling y* vera- 


city of my prophecy. There has been- 


another thing, wherein Pigott is abused 
as my learned council, written by 
some Irish attorney; and Curll has 
printed a parody on my own words 
w* he is proud of as his own pro- 
duction, saying, he will pay no more 
of his authors, but can write better 
himself. The town, since you went, 
has enterd much into y¢ fashion of 
applauding the Essay on Man, and in 
many places it is sett up as a piece 
far excelling any thing of mine, and 
commended, I think, more in opposi- 
tion to me than in their real judgment 
it deserves. 

I congratulate with you for being 
got out of the noise and debate abt y« 
excises, getting money and health at 
once, and doing justice too: I think 
yours is much the better part. I must 
beg you to re-mind Mr. Cruwys of 
Mr. Bethel’s affair, not to let slip this 
Lady-day in making y* demand on 
y® premises in Wales; it is certainly 
now high time he sh‘ write to the 
attorney there.—Having done with 

Gznt, Mac, Vou, XVI. 


all law-matters, the rest of this paper 
sh‘ be filled with all expressions of 
esteem & friendship, if such expres- 
sions w' be of any use or grace after 
the experience & habit (y¢ two strong- 
est of things) of many years. Believe 
me you have the essentials, and y* 
ceremonials therefore are layd aside. 
Such a practise, continued where it is 
needless, is like keeping up the scaf- 
folding after the building is finished ; 
what helpd to raise it at first, will but 
disgrace it at last. 
Adieu, & write at y" leisure. 
Sit tibi cura mei, 
Sit tibi cura tui. 
Y" ever, A. Pops. 
To 
William Fortescue Esq’ at 
his house in Bell Yard near 
Lincolns Inne 
London 


LETTER OF DEAN PRIDEAUXK. 


Mr. Ursan, London, June 12. 

I senp a faithful copy of a letter of 
Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Nor- 
wich, and an authof of celebrity. The 
handwriting is crabbed, but in the 
plain, neat style of an author. The 
letter was closed by a wafer, having 
the impress of his arms, mantling, 
helmet, and crest: there are no quar- 
terings, nor is there a motto: a label 
of three points is, apparently, on the 
chief of the arms. 

Yours, &c. S. P. C. 
Honp. Sir, 

I have since my last talked both 
with S* Timothy Tirrel and_ his 
son concerneing the affair you were 
pleased to transmit your commands 
to me, and find them both very much 
inclined to gratify S' John Percival 
therein & in order hereto have pro- 
mised not only to search among those 
papers of the L4 Primats that are in 
their hands but likewise to send to 
another gentleman who hath some of 
them in his custody to the same pur- 
pose & I hope I shall speedyly have 
account that they can give you satis- 
faction herein and assoon as they doe 
you shall most certainly hear from 
me, In the — shall be glad to 

2 
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receive any other commands from you 
wherein I can be serviceable unto 
you. The respects wh are due unto 
you from me being such as shall ever 
incline me with the best of my endea- 
vours to be 


Hon? Sr 
Your most faithfull and most 
devoted humble Servant, 


Oxford, 
May 3° 1683. 


Addressed, 
For y¢ worthyly honourd Sr Robert 
Southwell Kt. at Kings Weston 
post p*. 2 near 
to London , 
forward 3° Bristol 


H. PripEavux. 


LETTER OF THE LATE T. R. UNDER- 
WOOD, ESQ. TO THE LATE SIR EGER- 
TON BRYDGES, BART. 

Mr. Underwood was the author of a 
¢ Journal of a Détenu,” published in the 
London Magazine in 1825 ; and of a Nar- 
rative of Memorable Events in Paris in 
the year 1814, edited by Mr. Britton, 
London, 1828, 8vo. 

Paris, December 1827, 
Messrs. Laffitte’s, Rue d’ Artois. 


Dear Sir Eeerton, 


It is long since I ought to have 
fulfilled my promise of writing an 
authentic account of what I could 
only give a confused statement when 
1 had the honour of seeing you. 1 
was then in hopes of obtaining the 
materials for so doing from my friend 
Mr. J P——, attorney at Bir- 
mingham. When I was there last 
year he was absent on professional bu- 
siness, and this year, though I found 
him very willing to confide all the 
papers detailing Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s most infamous conduct relative 
to the unfortunate Joseph Gerald, yet 
he requested me, from professional 
reasons, not to make a copy of the 
whole of them ; which, two years ago, 
he had no objection to my doing. All 
I can do, therefore, to gratify your 
curiosity and fulfil my promise, is to 
give a statement of the transaction; 
not one word of which I have inten- 
tionally altered from what I conceive 
to be the meaning of the writers of 
the letters. In a few instances I have 
inserted the words of the correspon- 
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dence. | confide what follows to your 
delicacy. 

The principal and most important 
letter is from Dr. Parr to George L. 
Newnham, Esq., Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple, dated Hatton, Oct. 28, 1812, 
and another from Perry of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of Dec. 1803, to Dr. 
Parr. Several others from Parr and 
from Mr. Newnham. 

It states that when Mackintosh in- 
formed Parr of the order for the sud- 
den removal of Gerald from a London 
prison to Botany Bay, and of Gerald’s 
total want of necessaries for his voy- 
age, ‘‘in the anguish of my soul I 
immediately wrote a solemn farewell 
letter to the unfortunate man, and 
assembled some friends in the town 
and neighbourhood, at Warwick, the 
next morning.” Mr. Greathed of 
Guy’s Cliff was among those who 
attended. Dr. Parr’s letter was there 
read; a copy of it taken at Dr. P.’s 
request, and deposited in the hands 
of Mr. P——’s father; formerly a 
banker at Warwick. This was the 
letter printed in the London Magazine 
in the spring of 1825, and which I 
believe you read when at Paris. 
Twenty-one pounds nine shillings 
were collected at this meeting, which, 
together with Parr’s letter to Gerald, 
and one from him to Mackintosh, in 
which Dr. Parr requested him to lose 
no time in conveying to Gerald “‘a 
consolatory and perhaps final ad- 
dress.”” These letters, together with 
the money, Sir J. M. admits he re- 
ceived at the time; but a fortnight 
after Gerald had sailed, Parr heard 
from Mr. Phillips of Grosvenor Square, 
that Gerald had complained bitterly of 
Dr. Parr’s ‘‘ having deserted him in 
the last trying moment of his afflic- 
tion.”” Parr demanded an explana- 
tion from M., who said he had for- 
warded the letter by a friend, but the 
name of that friend M. never men- 
tioned, though at two different times 
he told P. ‘* the sume tale, to which 
I gave no credit, but did not renew 
the subject, nor did Mackintosh, 
though we often met and were in 
correspondence. Here the matter 
rested for several years; but just 
about the time when Sir J. M. was 
going to India, I, to my great surprise, 
received from Mr. Cleaver Banks a 
letter of enquiry about the money 
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which I had collected for Mr. Gerald, 
and it was plainly Mr. Banks’s opi- 
nion I had not forwarded it.” Several 
letters passed between several persons 
on the subject ; the money was proved 
by the bankers to have been paid to 
Sir J. M.; and from a letter of Perry 
of the Morning Chronicle, dated 7th 
Dec. 1803, it appeared that M. had 
received the money, and that he ac- 
knowledged having detained it. ‘‘ On 
Saturday last, I (Mr. Perry) met him 
(Mackintosh) coming out of the Trea- 
sury, and so sudden was the rencontre 
that he could not avoid me; his em- 
barassment was excessive; he attempt- 
ed a mean excuse for not writing to me, 
which he grounded on the hurry of 
business, I interrupted him by shortly 
saying that I could conceive but one 
reason for his silence, which was pe- 
cuniary distress. That this had long 
made me refrain from calling upon 
him for the sum received from you 
(Dr. Parr), for a charitable purpose, 
in the year 1795, and that I had 
advanced the money myself, in order 
that the object of your (Dr. Parr’s) 
benevolence might not suffer; but 


that now he was advanced in a high 
and lucrative office, and about to quit 
the kingdom, I did expect he would 


transmit me the money. He assured 
me on his honour | should hear from 
him in two days, and that I had 
rightly guessed the cause of his si- 
lence.” Perry kept this letter until 
Wednesday 7th Dec. 1803, when he 
wrote a P.S. “I have no message 
from the Recorder of Bombay ; but I 
shall not fail to goad him to the dis- 
charge of his duty, at least if he is 
not lost to every sense of shame.” 
Dr. Parr expresses great disapproba- 
tion at Sir J. M.’s conduct in de- 
taining the money, “ but I felt much 
greater at the suppression of the letter 
which Gerald, in a moment of deep 
distress, was anxious to receive from 


Sir James Macintosh and Joseph Gerald. 
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his instructor and his friend. All 
I (Dr. P.) have further to say about 
the money, is that the payment ulti- 
mately paid was not equal to the sum 
which had been collected; the differ- 
ence between £20 and £21.9s., though 
trifling, yet upon every principle of 
justice and friendship Sir J. M. ought 
to have paid the whole of what he 
received. I know not, nor I care not, 
about any ungenerous interpretations 
which Sir J. M. may have written to 
Mr. G. Phillips of Manchester ; I have 
not the apathy to think, or the civility 
totalk, of such mattersas ‘out of date.’”” 

If you have not read the article* I 
allude to in London Mag. I believe 
for April 1825, it will be necessary 
you should, in order to understand 
the above. Should any part want 
further explanation, I will, if I can, 
give it to you. 

I should feel very happy in sending 
you any literary news from here, but 
I am inclined to think you know al- 
most as much of what is doing here as 
Ido. Hazlitt was at Paris from Sept. 
1826toJuly 1827; he was then employ- 
ed in a Life of Napoleon; he is one of 
the most entertaining men (éte-a-téte, 
and one of the least so in company I 
ever met. At present I do not be- 
lieve that any eminent literary cha- 
racter is here. Britton is going to 
bring out a new edition of the Journal 
of a Détenu, with many additions, in 
a handsome volume. May I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again 
at Paris? an interesting period, | am 
inclined to believe, is approaching. If 
you do me the honour of answering 
this (and I am very anxious to know 
if it reaches you), I trust you will do 
me the favour of letting me know if 
you are sending any of your valuable 
works to press. 

Do me the favour of presenting my 
respects to Lady Brydges, and allow 
me the favour to request that if I can 





* An article entitled ‘‘ Memorabilia of Dr. Parr.’ 


It contains Parr’s letter to 


Gerrald, and a letter from the latter to M. W. Philips, written from the hulks 


at Portsmouth on the eve of his transportation. 


Gerrald died four months after 


his arrival in New Holland, March 16, 1796, aged 35. 

The only notice of Gerald’s subscription that we find in Dr. Johnstone’s Memoirs 
of Dr. Parr, is as follows: ‘‘ After conviction, all his acquaintance succoured him 
with generous eagerness ; and when actually embarked on board the vessel destined to 
transport him, a considerable sum of money was collected to give him all the possible 
comforts which a man of education, under such degrading and horrible circumstances, 


could receive,” 
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be of any use in any way to you here 
to command me. 
1 am gratefully your very obliged 
obedient servant, 
T. R. UnpERWoop. 


[Sept. 


If you have not seen Hamper’s Life 
of Sir Wm. Dugdale, I assure you it 
is worth your perusal. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 


EPITAPH OF DR. MAVOR. 


Mr. Ursan, 27th July. 


1 SEND you a copy of the inscription, on a tablet lately fixed on the west 
front near the porch of the church at Woodstock, to the memory of the late 
Dr. Mavor, as I am not aware that it has yet appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, though I remember that a very interesting memoir of this worthy 
and excellent man was given soon after his death. 

Yours, &c. 
Sacred to the memory of 
the Rev. Witt1am Mavor, LL.D. 
the first great promoter 
of the catechetical method of instruction 
in all branches 
of human as well as divine knowledge, 
who, though dead, yet speaketh 
for the improvement of youth and infancy, 
in the volumes 
which he benevolently and judiciously adapted 
to the growing powers of the mind. 
He was Rector of Bladon with Woodstock, 
and Vicar of Hurley, Berks, 
a Magistrate for the County of Oxford, 
and ten times Mayor of this Borough. 
Beloved and esteemed by relatives and friends, 
and respected by those 
whom, as a Minister and a Magistrate, 
he had so long and faithfully served. 
He departed this life 
Dec. 29, 1837, in the 80th year of his age. 


J. B. 


The feeling soul may linger here, 
Soft Pity’s bosom heave a sigh ; 
But spare my dust, and come not near, 
Cold Apathy! with tearless eye. 


Mr. Urnsan, Aug, 10. 


IN reading the article entitled ‘ Life 
of Chatham,” in the 13lst number of 
the Quarterly Review, I have been 
struck with a similarity between that 
great statesman and Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth. In energy of character they 
undoubtedly resembled each other; 
but it is in another, and a less com- 
mendable quality that I would point 
out a parallel. 

The dissembled ill health of Pope 
Sixtus is well known. In describing 
the artifice, I am glad to quote a work, 
which cannot be suspected of hostility 


W. M. 


to his order, and therefore is like to 
relate the circumstances fairly. 


“Le Cardinal Buon-Compagno, un 
ami, étant devenu pape sous le nom de 
Grégoire XIII. Montalte ne songea plus 


qu’a lui succéder. Dans cette vue, il 
affecta de renoncer aux affaires et aux in- 
trigues, feignit d’étre accablé de vieillesse 
et d’infirmité ; il ne paraissait en public 
que la téte courbée, appuyé sur un baton, 
et ne parlait que d’une voix cass¢, inter- 
rompué par une toux fréquente. Ces ruses 
lui réussirent, et A la mort de Grégoire 
XIII. les Cardinaux, ésperant regner sous 
son nom et procéder bientét A une nou- 
velle élection, le choiserent d’un commun 
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accord en 1585, A peine fut-il élu, que, 
sortant de sa place, il se redressa, jeta son 
baton, et entonna le Te Deum d’une voix 
si forte que toute la chapelle en retentit. 
Il prit le nom de Sixte V. en mémoire de 
Sixte IV. qui, comme lui, avait été corde- 
delier.” (Dict. Historique, Art. Sixte V.) 


Queen Christina of Swedenobserved, 
a century later, “‘ Il est permis de 
tromper les ennemis, comme il est 
permis de les vaincre.” (Pensées Cent. 
ix. 61.) And such plastic morality 
would doubtless consider competitors 
with no more scruple than enemies. 

The gout with which Lord Chat- 
ham was afflicted, is a material fea- 
ture in his life, but the Reviewer in 
the Quarterly considers that it was 
often assumed. 


‘It must be observed, that his con- 
temporaries, friends and foes, all believed 
that Mr. Pitt and his hereditary enemy 
[the gout] occasionally understood each 
other, and that a convenient fit of the 
gout was always ready, upon adequate 
occasion—either to excuse his absence, or 
to enhance the merit and effect of his 
attendance, on particular questions. It 
was even remarked that, when Mr. Pitt 
came down in all the paraphernalia of 
gout, he would sometimes, in the ardour 
of debate, forget his disease, and throw 
about his muffled limbs with great agi- 
lity. The circumstances of his appear- 
ance during this session of 1744-5, af- 
ford some colour for these suspicions.’’ 
P. 201. 


After an account of those circum- 
stances, follows an extract from Phi- 
lip Yorke’s Parliamentary Journal, 
which certainly appears rather suspi- 
cious: ‘‘ Mr. Pitt, who had been laid 
up with gout ever since the Session began, 
came down [on the vote of the addi- 
tion to the army in Flanders] with the 
mien and apparatus of an invalid. 
What he said was enforced with 
much grace, both of action and elocu- 
tion.”’—After this, it is difficult to 
resist the impression, that the great 
war-minister (as he shortly after 
proved), and the most brilliant of the 
popes, (and Sir Henry Wotton says 
the same of Clement VIII.) * resem- 
bled each other closely, in feigning 
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illness, The honesty of such pro- 
ceedings is another matter. I am not 
concerned to vindicate Lord Chatham, 
for his conduct, if the construction is 
correct, was indefensible ; and as for 
the others, they must come under the 
remark of La Harpe, (who speaks of 
course as a Romanist,) ‘‘ Dieu .... 
n’a jamais dit que tous les successeurs 
de Saint Pierre seraient des saints,’’ 
(Lycée, vol. viii. p, 133.) 

2. I would next suggest a parallel, 
more pleasing indeed, yet mixed with 
some melancholy reflexions, between 
two natural-philosophers, separated 
by a wide interval of time,—Aristar- 
chus of Samos and Galileo. The 
former, who flourished under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, (or B. C, 280,) antici- 
pated in some degree the great disco- 
veries of the latter. 

The author of a short article in 
the Dictionnaire Historique observes, 
“* Aristarque .... soupgonna le pre- 
mier le double mouvement de la terre 
sur elle-méme et autour de son axe.” 
It is to the glory of the Alexandrian 
Institute (to adopt a modern acade- 
mical term) that it contained such a 
mind; but, like Galileo, Aristarchus 
had the persecution of reproach to 
endure, and on the same account,—sa 
découverte le fit accuser d’impiété. The 
account which follows is taken from 
Dr. Gillies, who has taken some pains 
with the literary history of Alexan- 
dria. 


‘‘The astronomers Aristillus and Ti- 
mocharis, found a worthy successor in 
Aristarchus of Samos. An observation 
of Aristarchus at Alexandria applies to 
the year 281 before the Christian era, 
that is, to the fourth year of Philadel- 
phus’ reign, He is the author of a work 
concerning the distances and magnitudes 
of the sun and moon, in which he enlarged 
the boundaries of the solar system; and, 
though his conclusions on this subject 
remained far short of the truth, they yet 
convinced him of the stability of the sun, 
and of the diurnal and annual motions of 
the earth. It was objected to him, that 
upon the supposition of the earth’s mo- 
tion, the fixed stars, as viewed from this 





* Speaking of Clement VIII. he says, 
‘his years, fifty-five, he bears well, 
though his spirits have been somewhat 
weakened with the gout; yet some say, 
he feigns that disease, being very accom. 


modating to excuse a coming forth now 
and then, where the occasion requires, as 
hath been noted in other popes, and in 
him once since the coronation.” (Quoted 
in Bishop Goodman’s Life, i. 82, note.) 
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wandering world, must be continually 
changing their position with regard to each 
other. He answered by saying, that the 
whole of the earth’s orbit round the sun 
was little better than a point in compa- 
rison of the heavens. Such doctrines 
exposed Aristarchus to the censure of 
men who assumed the name of philoso- 
phers, but who, as we have seen, were 
mere sectaries.* Cleanthes, deemed the 
prince of the Stoics in that age, accused 
him of shaking with rude impiety the 
throne of Vesta, an ancient and vene- 
rable goddess, since daughter of Saturn 
and Rhea. To Vesta, besides, an im- 
portant function was assigned. She was 
the patroness of fixed habitations, of set- 
tled or civilized life. Her domain was 
near the earth’s centre ; and her sacred 
seat was always represented firm and 
immoveable.t By this and other objec- 
tions, scarcely more weighty, the philo- 
sophy of Aristarchus was repressed 
through many succeeding centuries. At 
length, however, it emerged by its native 
merit.’’ (History of the World, vol. ii. 


p- 621, chap. xi.) 

For the latest remarks on the case 
of Galileo, [ would refer your readers 
to the ninth chapter of Mr. Napier’s 


Life of Napier of Merchiston, which 
contains a History of Logarithms and 
kindred discoveries. The remarks are 
too long to quote, but they will be 
read with pleasure, not to mention 
the stores of history and biography 
comprised in that elaborate work. 
The following information, however, 
appears to have escaped his extensive 
researches, or he has passed it over. 


** Les Piéces oriyinales (en Latin et en 
Italien) du Procés de Galilée, qui se trou- 
vaient dans les archives pontificales, furent 
transportées en 1810 a Paris par ordre de 
Napoléon, qui se proposait de les faire 
traduire. M.A. A. Barbier fut chargé 
de les examiner ; il en traduisit et en fit 
traduire une partie, qui se trouve dans sa 
bibliothéque : $ ces piéces demontrent la 
bonne foi et les lumiéres du savant astro- 
nome, en méme temps qu’elles dévoilent 





* Followers, Dr. Gillies means, of the 
four sects of Philosophy. 

+ Ovid. Fast. 1. vi. (Ovid derives the 
word Vesta from vi stando; but a Latin 
etymology will not help the argument in 
favour of a Grecian divinity.) 

t I presume his ‘ Nouvelle Biblio- 
théque d’un homme de gout, enticrement 
refondue,”’ composed with the aid of De- 
sessarts, 1808—1810, 5 vols. 8vo. is meant 
here. 


Archives of the Vatican.— Marini. 


[Sept. 


la perfidie et l’ignorance des ses accusa- 
teurs: sur la demande de Pie VII. les 
originales de ces pieces furent rendus a 
Sa Saintété en 1814.’’ (Dict. Hist. Art. 
Galilée.) 

The former keeper of these archives 
was the abbate Marini, a native of 
Sant-Arcangelo, in the duchy of Ur- 
bino. He was a naturalist and anti- 
quary, and had held the office of pre- 
fect of the archives to the holy see 
for twenty-four years, when he was 
forced to leave Rome in 1808, as a 
subject of the kingdom of Italy. He 
returned in 1809, but quitted again six 
months after, on the abduction of Pius 
VII. and was ordered to Paris; when 
the archives of the Vatican were car- 
ried thither. Although a correspond- 
ing member of the institute since 1809, 
he never assisted at its sittings, but 
lived in retirement, and died in 1815, 
a few months after receiving from 
Rome the appointment of principal 
keeper of the library of the Vatican. 
His works are enumerated in the Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, where it is also 
mentioned, that he is often quoted 
with praise by Tiraboschi, in his His- 
tory of Italian Literature. 


3. These archives must doubtless 
contain many historical and literary 
treasures. They are known to include 
the correspondence of the Papal agent 
at Paris, concerning the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, referred to in the 
third volume of Sir James Macintosh’s 
History of England. The letter which 
Louis XIV. wrote to Pope Innocent 
XII. softening down: the celebrated 
edict of 1682 (although he afterwards 
claimed to retain the opinions that 
edict enforced), was brought to Paris 
with the other documents; and it is 
said (Delaporte, Récherches sur la 
Bretagne, ii. 251.) that Napoleon 
burned that letter,—probably dislike- 
ing the least appearance of concession 
on the part of the haughty Louis. M. 
Aignan, a member of the French Aca- 
demy, in his pamphlet ‘‘ De l’Etat 
des Protestans en France,”’ 1818, in- 
cidentally alludes to them; he men- 
tions their containing the secret protest 
of Alexander VII. against the treaty of 
Pisa, (in 1654,) and that of Clement 
XIII. dated September 3, 1764, an- 
nulling the decree for the abolition 
and deportation of the Jesuits, M. 
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Aignan does not clearly state, whether 
the following sentence is extracted 
from this document or from a public 
one: ‘* Nous déclarons, que tous les- 
dits actes ont été, dés leur origine, 
nuls, caducs, invalides, incapables d’ 
ancun effet légitime, qu’ils resteront 
tels & jamais, et que personne ne sera 
tenu de s’y conformer, quand méme 
on s’y serait obligé par serment.” 
(Notes 4 and 30.)* The papers he 
had spoken of are termed restrictions : 
** Ces restrictions sont les actes que 
la cour de Rome appelle di pugno, 
c’est-a-dire, écrits de la propre main 
du pape et secrétement consignés dans 
ses archives, pour étre produits 
lorsqu’il en sera temps.” In illus- 
tration of this subject, it may be ob- 
served (from note 4,) that in 1819 the 
pope “‘ attached”’ the organic articles 
of the Concordat of 1801, and several 
ecclesiastics asserted, ‘‘ qu’aussitét 
la crise passée, la pape devait remettre 
tout sur l’ancien pied, qu’il était de 
so devoir de regarder tout ce qu’il 
avait fait sous l’empire de la necessité, 
comme purement provisionel.” To 
this it was answered by the Abbé 
Clausel de Montals (since bishop of 
Chartres,) in a pamphlet entitled Le 
Concordat justifié, ‘‘ que le concordat 
de 1810 [1801] a été stipulé tout de 
bon ; que le pape ne pouvait pas mieux 
faire, et que ce n’etait pas avec un 
homme tel que Bonaparte qu’il lui 
était possible d’user des restrictions.” 
This, I must remark, is not a verbal 
quotation ; but is M. Aignan’s lan- 
guage; and therefore must be taken 
as the substance, and not the identical 
words of his author. 

4. From archives and libraries the 
transition is easy to the subject of 
Bibliography, one of the most conge- 
nial, Mr. Urban, to your miscellany. 
In reading the account of the Alexan- 
drian Institute (already referred to), it 
is pleasing to trace that science to its 
apparent inventor,—the poet Callima- 
chus. 


‘« His most celebrated treatise in prose 
was his ‘ Table of Authors,’ in one hun- 





* Called 29 by mistake in the reference. 

+ The author does not say, whether the 
correspondence of Popes Pius VI. and 
VII. of which he has given some passages, 
formed a part of this collection. 


dred and twenty books. In this table or 
catalogue, authors were divided into their 
different classes ; poets, orators, histori- 
ans, philosophers, critics; the poets, for 
example, were again divided into epic, 
tragic, and various other kinds. A short 
biography was given of each writer, with 
a summary account of his works, carefully 
separating the spurious from those un- 
doubtedly genuine.’’ Gillies, ubi supra, 
p- 616. 

According to this account, the la- 
bours of Callimachus did not exhibit 
a meagre list, such as the first labourer 
in this field might have been fairly sa- 
tisfied with producing, but a copious 
and methodical one. It cannot, of 
course, be expected, that he should 
have escaped the errors into which 
persons are liable to fall with much 
greater advantages. 


‘An undertaking (says the historian) 
of such an extensive nature, how judici- 
ously so ever it might be executed, could 
scarcely fail to be, in many parts, liable 
to objection. We find accordingly that 
Aristophanes, an Alexandrian philologer 
of the succeeding age, composed a new li- 
terary table, with many sharp animadver- 
sions on that of Callimachus.’’ 


Camden, it may be observed, had 
his Brooke, Dugdale his Hornby, and 
Callimachus his Aristophanes. 

It is not surprising that the metho- 
dical, rather than the imaginative cha- 
racter, should prevail in the poetry 
of Callimachus, Ovid says, 


‘* Battiades toto semper cantabitur orbe ; 

Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 

Eleg. i. 15. 
Ne’er shall Callimachus’ renown expire ; 
If genius prompts not, skill directs his 
lyre.” 

But the union of a taste for poetry 
with antiquarian knowledge is by no 
means uncommon. As instances, there 
are Sir Walter Scott, M. Raynouard, 
Mr. Jekyll,t Mr. Mitford, Mr. Sur- 
tees, and Mr. Thomas Moore, who, 
like Dryden, wants or forgets ‘‘ the 
art to blot.” 


5. Having thus mentioned Dr. Gil- 





t This gentlemannot only wrote poetry, 
but published a disquisition on the Temple 
Church, and, as I have heard on the best 
authority, was fond of such studies. 
Query, did he ever correspond with Mr. 
Urban? 
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lies’ History, I cannot help observing, 
that it was his misfoftune to produce 
no one work which will render his 
name eminent, though he did not 
want ability or judgment. His trans- 
lations of Lysias and Aristotle have 
missed the chief support of such pro- 
ductions, their use as helps at the Uni- 
versities ; Lysias is not a class-book, 
and the Aristotle is not literal enough 
for the purpose. His reign of Fre- 
deric LI. is defective as a history, since 
it only contains the reign, and not the 
early life; and there are other points, 
particularly the literary ones, on which 
he has touched too slightly. Still, 
with all its defects, it is worth a peru- 
sal; and the reader will be pleased 
with the parallel (by no means a fan- 
ciful one) between Frederic of Prussia 
and Philip of Macedon. His best 
work is undoubtedly his History of 
the World from Alexander to Augustus; 
a title afterwards exchanged for the 
Second Part of the History of Greece. 
In this department he had fewer com- 
petitors, as Mitford closed his history 
with Alexander; and the absence of 
comparison, it must be owned (without 
any intention to depreciate), is to Dr. 
Gillies’ advantage. Perhaps this work 
might justly be called Prideaux made 
easy, as most of the materials were al- 
ready amassed in the elaborate Connec- 
tion, and Gillies has put them intoa 
more readable shape for the public. 
His History of Greece, properly so 
called, (or Part the First, as the work 
now stands,) is commended by Heeren 
for genius, for taste, and for having 
caught the true spirit of Antiquity,— 
far higher praise than it really de- 
serves. Its claims to genius are no 
more than a spirited narrative; if by 
taste is meant a reference to the state 
of the arts, there is more on the sub- 
ject in Gillies, though Mitford exhi- 
bits quite as much knowledge; but if 
by taste is meant the absence of offen- 
sive topics and language, then Gillies 
is sadly deficient, while Mitford is ex- 
emplary. With regard to the spirit of 
antiquity, Gillies generally leaves an- 
cient history to speak for itself, while 
Mitford endeavours to make it clear to 
moderns by occasional comparisons. 
We certainly read the history of 
Greece with pleasure in the former 
writer, but we learn it from the latter. 
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6. On a former occasion, Mr. Urban, 
I offered some remarks on the king- 
dom of Yvetot. (July, 1839.) The 
subject was thought sufficiently au- 
thentic and important, by Cardinal 
Duperron, to be introduced into his 
Harangue before the States-general in 
1614, in which he maintained ultra- 
montane principles. The sentence 
passed on Clotaire by pope Agapetus, 
and the consequent erection of Yvetot 
into a kingdom, were useful miaterials 
for his argument. After mentioning 
‘* la possession non interrompue, et la 
tradition perpetuelle de la province,” 
he proceeds to quote Du Haillan and 
Gaguin in evidence of the fact.* 


‘* Le Pope, dit du Haillan,t indigné de 
cest acte trop cruel, manda au Roy, qu’ 
il eust & réparer cette faute: autrement 
son royaume seroit interdit. Alors Clo- 
thaire ayant en sa conscience remords de 
son crime, ordonna une reparation d’iceluy, 
que de 1a en avant les Seigneurs d’ Yvetot 
et leurs hoirs, seroient quittes de tout 
hommage, service et obeyssance deué au 
Roy pour la terre d’Yvetot, etc. et de ce 
furent par ledit Clothaire faictes et scel- 
lées lettres. Et Gaguin,t Je trouve, dit- 
il, par foy indubitable, que cela fut faict 
l'an de salut cing cents trente-six, Car 
lors que les Anglois dominoient long- 
temps aprés en Normandie, s’estant émeu 
procez entre Jean de Hollande Anglois, et 
le Seigneur d’Yvetot, comme si la terre 
eust esté tributaire au Roy d’ Angleterre, 
le lieutenant de Calais, l’an de salut 
mille quatre cents vingt et huit, aprés 
s’etre informé de la cause par ordre de 
justice, jugea qu'il l’avoit trouvé comme 
je lay noté cy-dessus.” 

On the word Calais he adds this note 
(for the speech was printed under his 
own direction), ‘‘ Le mot dont use le 
tradacteur de Gaguin est Caletz, qui 
signifie tant la ville que la coste de 
Calais dont les peuples s’appeloient 
anciennement Caletes, et dont une 
partie s’appelle encore aujourd’huy 
le pays de Caux.”” Duperron’s know- 
ledge of ancient writers, and his skill 
in verifying quotations, appeared in 
his conference with Philippe de Mor- 





* Du Haillan’s Histoire Générale des 
Rois de France depuis Pharamond jusqu’ 
a Charles VII. 1576, 1584, fol. is the first 
body of French history in that language. 

+ Du Haillan en I’ Histoire de France, 
11. 

$ Gaguinus, hist. Franc. 1. 2. 
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nay, and are also discernible in the 
editorship of his harangue. He would 
have been an invaluable assistant (had 
he lived at an earlier period), to an 
Aldus or a Froben. Of course, more 
courtesy is not to be expected from 
him than was current in his day, or 
even in the days of Milton and Morus : 
he says, for instance, in replying to 
an objection on another point, ‘‘ Un 
inepte autheur a aussi ineptement ré- 
pondu,” &c. Such was the language 
of the times ; and the amenity with 
which Bishop Watson treated Paine, 
in his celebrated ‘‘ Apology for the 
Bible,” was then unknown. 


7. M. Torombert, in his ‘‘ Principes 
du Droit Politique mises en opposition 
avec le Contrat Social de Rousseau,”’ 
has some good remarks on the preven- 
tion of crime, which M. Lortet, the 
translator of Jahn’s Germany, has in- 
serted in his Appendix, No. xxvi. p.400. 


“Tl faut travailler sérieusement et de 
bonne foi a tarir la source des vices, il 
faut améliorer les moeurs. Et qu’on ne 
pense pas que ce soit une t&che bien diffi- 
cile que de réfaire les moeurs d’une nation. 
Cette grande oeuvre que la paresse et 
indifference, ou un intérét autre que 
Vintérét de tous, ajournent sans cesse et 
traitent de chimérique, ne consiste que 
dans le triomphe d'un principe, d’une 
maxime. Par exemple, au lieu de suivre, 
de précourser la morale de Vintérét, que 
Yon fasse prévaloir le principe du juste, 
et les moeurs seront bien vite réparées. 
N’en doutons pas, ce sont les mauvaises 
maximes qui produisent les mauvaises 
actions ; n’en doutens pas, le criminel a sa 
logique comme l’homme de bien,”’ 


The words which I have marked for 
italics are the counterpart of a passage 
of Luther’s, called by Sir James 
Macintosh, ‘‘a proposition equally 
certain and sublime, the basis of all 
pure ethics, the cement of the eternal 
alliance between morality and reli- 
gion.”’ It occurs in a letter to Spala- 
tinus, dated October 1516. ‘‘ Men 
are not made truly righteous by per- 
forming certain actions which are ex- 
ternally good; but men must have 
righteous principles in the first place, 
and then they will not fail to perform 
virtuous actions.” (Milner’s Church 
History, iv. 331. Macintosh’s History 
of England, ii. chap. 5.) M. Torom- 
bert proceeds : 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XVI. 


Sublime Ethics of Luther. 


‘Pour vous délivrer des voleurs et des 
assassins, vous parlez de tuer. Je conviens 
que le moyen est expéditif,* mais avez- 
vous fait tout ce qui dépendait de vous 
pour empécher les vols et les assassinats ? 
..+.La société est elle ce qu’elle doit 
étre, une compagnie d’assurance et de 
secours mutuels? Avez-vous donné une 
education convenable 4a cette jeunesse 
privée de fortune et de soutien, dont les 
passions vont se développer, et qui se 
trouvera jetée, sans guide et sans expé- 
rience, dans le tourbillon de la société? 
lui avez-vous enseigné ses premiers de- 
voirs? sur le bord de l’abime lui avez- 
vous tendu le main? Mais le mal est 
consommé; vos prisons regorgent.... 
Avez-vous pourvu au sort de ceux qui 
ont expié leur faute dans les fers, et qui 
sont rendus a la vie sociale ?.... Pouvez- 
vous faire que la probité leur serve d 
quelque chose, que le crime ne soit pas 
devenu pour eux un besoin, une neces- 
sité?..,. Vous n’avez rien fait de tout 
cela, et vous parlez de votre humanité! 
et vous vantez votre civilisation! vous 
n’avez rien fait your étouffer le crime 4 sa 
naissance, ou pour tempérer ses égare- 
mens; que dis-je? la plupart de vos in- 
stitutions ne sont propres qu’a le faire 
éclore....et vous prononcez le mot de 
justice ! et vous vous armez de sévérité! 
et vous preparez des instrumens de 
mort !”’ 

M. Loutet remarks, ‘‘ On ne saurait 
trop souvent répéter d’aussi grandes 
vérités.”” The condition of released 
prisoners deserves the attention of our 
legislators and philanthropists ; for it 
is a lamentable truth, that they are 
often driven to repeat their offences 
through the want of an honest liveli- 
hood. There ought to be an institu- 
tion of a semi-penitentiary kind, in 
which they might pass some time, 
after their discharge from the hulks or 
the jails, instead of being turned loose 
on the world, to the general annoy- 
ance and their own relapse. 

8. In a former letter I mentioned 
the high character given to our country 
by M. Gregoire in regard of religion. 
To this testimony I can add that of 
another foreigner, the historian Nie- 
buhr. Writing, in 1812, to a friend 
(whose name is not mentioned), he 
speaks of religion as declining, both 
among Romanists and themselves, i. e. 
the continental Protestants; adding, 





* This clause sounds too flippant. C. 
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‘In England Christianity stands firm 
as a rock, notwithstanding the count- 
less sects which are constantly spring- 
ing up, and show the fertility of the 
soil.” (Quart. Rev. No. 132, p. 560.) 
The last remark offers the most con- 
solatory view of a subject so deplora- 
ble in many respects, the number of 
sects in England. I would also quote, 
for earlier testimonies, the late Dr. 
Hawker, in his “‘ Portrait of an En- 
glish Bishop of the sixteenth century :”’ 


“‘The high esteem entertained by all 
the learned on the Continent for the 
English divines of the reformed church, 
cannot be better conceived than by re- 
cording a well-known adage of the times. 
It was the usual phrase abroad, when 
speaking of our clergy, to say, Clerici 
Anglicani stupor mundi, ‘The English 
clergy are the world’s wonder.’ And it 
was almost proverbial, when any 
minister in the Lutheran churches on the 
Continent excelled in preaching, to say, 
Percipimus hune hominem fuisse in An- 
glid, ‘ We perceive this man hath been in 
England.’ ’’ p. 33. 

While closing this letter, Mr. Ur- 
ban, I would enquire who was arch- 
bishop of Narbonne at the time when 
the Cardinal Lomenie became prime 
minister in France? I ask the ques- 
tion with reference to the animated con- 
versation which is said to have taken 
place between them on that occasion, 

If this letter should meet the eyes 
of Mr. Keightley, the latest historian 
of England, and one of the ablest, I 
would suggest his undertaking a 
History of Ireland, which, I believe, 
is his native country. He is equally 
calculated to analyse its fabulous and 
relate its genuine history. 


Yours, &. CyDWELI. 





Mr Urzan, July 18. 


THERE was another art, practised 
by the Italian goldsmiths of the four- 
teenth century, which might equally 
with Nielli have led to copper-plate en- 
graving, and which is not mentioned 
by Duchesne. 

I allude to the art of engraving 
scarcely more than a mere outline, on 
a silver plaque, and afterwards cover- 
ing the whole surface of the plaque 
with a semi-transparent enamel of 
various colours. I have found this 
enamel, when injured, much too easily 
detach itself from the silver, leaving 
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the plaques entirely free from it, and 
then perfectly representing a niello 
on a white ground, previously to the 
application of the black enamel into 
the graved lines, &c. as detailed in 
my last communication. 

1 have in my collection asacramental 
cup, presumed to be of the fourteenth 
century, part of the stem of which 
is a globular projection, in which are 
inserted six medallions of this work. 
The auréoles round the heads of 
saints are yellow; the faces and 
hands of a pinkish colour ; the cloth- 
ing purple, green, &c. And this art 
appears to be that which immediately 
preceded enamelling on copper, and 
without an engraved outline, that ac- 
quired, by the works of Léonard and 
P. Nouailher the elder, so much repu- 
tation at Limoges in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

The finest specimens of the work, I 
have described as on the cup, that I 
can write of with certainty are the 
plaques inserted in the head of the 
crosier of William of Wickham, at 
New College, Oxford ; and I think it 
not unlikely, that some of those ob- 
jects described in the Catalogue, in 
the Essai of Monsieur Duchesne, as 
silver Nielli, may be small round 
medallions, similar to those of the 
sacramental cup, denuded of their 
enamel; by no means, however, the 
less rare and valuable as historical ob- 
jects, should they be reclaimed to this 
class in the history of the early arts. 

There is in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford an oval medallion covered 
with crystal, and deposited in an 
armoire ; and one is permitted to see 
it so imperfectly, that, notwithstanding 
it is described by the attendant to be a 
picture made with feathers of humming 
birds, yet I am inclined to believe it 
is far more choice than a mere curio- 
sity of that sort; and I ventured to 
think it was a similar enamel to those 
so exquisite and unsurpassable of An- 
drea Mantegna, which I had never 
seen but once before, two of them 
inserted in a rich flat-sided golden 
ewer, in some collection in Italy, now 
more than twenty years ago; and, if I 
be right, 1 should class it, next in 
time, after those enamels on silver 
previously engraved, like those of 
William of Wickham’s crosier, should 
it not prove to be a very superior 
specimen of the same engraved kind, 
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Duchesne makes allusion to the 
works of the Italians, called Agemina. 
I have a specimen now before me. 
lt appears to be highly wrought iron, 
with a design chiselled out, then by 
some process, probably aided by fire, 
silver most firmly inlaid therein ; 
which silver was subsequently finished 
as foliages, &c. by being chased, and 
the whole design left somewhat in 
relief, the iron ground remaining per- 
fectly plain, and producing as a whole 
a most charming contrast and effect. 

This work is not of so early an 
origin as the Nielli, or the Enamels 
I have first alluded to, and evidently 
took its rise from the Damasquinure 
of the Turks; and from a passage in 
the Life of Cellini, it appears that 
celebrated artist was among the first 
who made the agemina, but he states 
he wrought it in iron and gold. All 
the works I have seen in agemina 
have been with silver. There are two 
sword-handles of it in the collection 
at Warwick Castle; and it is, very 
occasionally, bought here for the Mu- 
seums of the Continent and America, 
not having yet attracted the notice of 
collectors in England, except as an 
adjunct to other matters less precious 
than itself, and our own most extraor- 
dinary Government not having, even 
at this late hour, turned its attention 
to form a collection of the works of 
the middle ages ; found too, by expe- 
rience, to be by far the most interesting 
to every class of persons. 

I am aware of the silver inlayings 
in bronze found at Pompeii, but 1 am 
confining myself to the periods of the 
middle ages, and of the revival of the 
arts. 

Agemina might have led to copper- 
plate engraving, although less obvi- 
ously than the nielli, and the en- 
graved enamels ; but its later date pre- 
cludes it entirely, I think, from any 
consideration in the history of that 
art. 

Before I conclude, I wish to state, 
that when I was last at the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, I mentioned to the 
attendant, that the jewel of Alfred the 
Great there appeared to me to have 
been attached originally to a circlet of 
gold, or the then crown of the period, 
and was not the top of his walking- 
stick, for which its want of solidity is 
but ill suited. I little thought, then, 
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that such a jewel existed as that in the 
possession of Mr. C. R. Smith, F.A.S. 
which I have seen to-day; wherein, 
of the period, or antecedent to the 
time of Alfred, is represented a Queen, 
with a circlet on her head, with three 
ornaments on the circlet, precisely 
similar to that called Alfred’s jewel at 
Oxford, which most completely proves 
my previous conjecture. 

The jewel in the Museum of Mr. 
Smith, like that of Alfred, is of By- 
zantine enamel; and the earliest spe- 
cimen of it I know, is that medallion, 
placed in a glass case at the coin room, 
in the Royal Library at Paris. 

This portion of the diadem of Al- 
fred should be restored to the Crown 
of England. It is worthy of it for 
itself, and merits, after the cross, to 
be its chiefest earthly ornament ; for 
the veneration the Sovereign and peo- 
ple must needs bear for ever to the 
memory of so great a King. 

Yours, &c. S. P. C. 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 

SEVERAL recent writers (amongst 
the rest, Dr. Dibdin, in his Literary 
Companion,) say, “‘ itis generally sup- 
posed that the first edition of Robin- 
son Crusoe appeared in 1719, in 
2 vols. 8vo.”” Now upon one, if not 
on both, of these points I think there 
is some doubt. Before me is a copy of 
the first edition of the ‘‘ second and 
last part”’ of ‘the farther Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. London, printed 
for W. Taylor, at the Ship, in Pater- 
noster-row, 1719.” (This is in 8vo. 
373 pp.) In the Preface, alluding to 
the first part, the editor says, ‘all 
the endeavours of envious people to 
reproach it with being a romance— 
to search it for errors in geography— 
inconsistency in the relation, and con- 
tradiction in the facts—have proved 
abortive, and as impotent as mali- 
cious.” He is very severe upon the 
abridgers of the work, as ‘‘ scandalous, 
knavish, and ridiculous.” And “the 
injury these men do to the proprietor 
of this work, is a practice all honest 
men abhor; and he believes he may 
challenge them to show the difference 
between that and robbing on the high- 
way, or breaking open an house.” 
After the Preface, follows an adver- 
tisement of ‘‘ just published, the fourth 
edition of the Life and strange sur- 
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prising Adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe;”’ and to this edition is a map, 
printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship, in 
Paternoster-row, and concluding with 
an N.B. to ‘‘caution the public against 
the pretended abridgement clandes- 
tinely printed for T. Cox, at the Am- 
sterdam Coffee House, consisting of 
some scattered passages, &c. &c. and 
the proprietor intending to prosecute 
the venders,”’ &c. 

The dispute between these rival 
publishers is a matter not unknown 
to the public. Is it an ascertained 
fact, that the first edition was in 
2 vols. 8vo.? Certainly the fourth 
edition, as above alluded to, was in one 
volume. Further, it is asserted, that 
it first appeared before the public in a 
periodical—‘‘ Heathcote’s Intelligen- 
cer;”’ the last portion dated 7th Oct. 
1719. This seems singular, when I 
point out that the fourth collected 
edition was certainly out that year 
(and possibly yet more). 

As every thing relating to the work 
is interesting and curious, perhaps 
some of your readers can throw some 
further light upon the actual dates and 
numbers of the earlier editions of this 
work of De Foe. 

Yours, &c. 
Mr. Ursan, Epsom, Aug. 6. 

THAT part of Britain which now 
constitutes the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex was, in the time of Cesar, 
inhabited by a people called Bibroci. 
They were afterwards the Regni of 
Ptolemy. 

Their change of name may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance re- 
corded by Tacitus, who informs us 
that Claudius gave certain cities to 
King Cogidunus, because he remained 
faithful to the Romans: and Richard 
of Cirencester, in speaking of this 
matter, says, certain cities were yielded 
to Cogidunus that he might form a 
kingdom (ut inde sibi conderet Reg- 
num). I apprehend, therefore, that 
the Regni continued under the govern 
ment of their native princes, and were 
but little interfered with by the Ro- 
mans. The inscription found at Chi- 
chester, more than a century ago, 
serves, in some measure, to shew, 
that Cogidunus was King of the Bi- 
broci. 

Some of our eminent antiquaries 
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have assigned portions of Hampshire 
and Berkshire to the Regni, but I 
think the territory of this people did 
not extend beyond Surrey and Sussex. 

Ptolemy speaks of the Regni and 
their town Neomagus. 

Richard of Cirencester’s account of 
this people is as follows :— 

“‘The vast forest called. by some 
the Anderidan, and by others the 
Caledonian, stretches from Cantium 
an-hundred and fifty miles, through 
the countries of the Bibroci and the 
Segontiaci, to the confines of the 
Hedui. The Bibroci were situated 
next to the Cantii, and, as some 
imagine, were subject to them.’ 
“They were also called Rhemi [pro 
Régni], and are not unknown in re- 
cord. They inhabited Bibrocum, Re- 
gentium and Noviomagus, which was 
their metropolis. The Romans held 
Anderida.”’ 

Bibrocum was, as I believe, the 
Pontes of Antoninus, and which I 
place at Walton-upon-Thames. There 
are many reasons which induce me to 
conclude that Walton was the site of 
Pontes, and that it was identical with 
Richard’s Bibrocum.* 

Regentium (the Regnum of Anto- 
ninus) was undoubtedly at Chiches- 
ter. 

Noviomagus (which seems to have 
been the chief town of the Regni, as 
said by Ptolemy) is mentioned in the 
2nd Jter of Antoninus, and in two of 
the Iters of Richard of Cirencester, 
viz. the 15th and 17th, and was at 
Carshalton and Wallington in Surrey. 
The reasons given for placing this 
station elsewhere do not deserve much 
attention. 

With regard to Anderida, it should 
be particularly observed that Richard 
closes his account of the Bibroci (or 
Regni) by saying the Romans held 
Anderida. The only importance I 
attach to this is, that they garrisoned 
Anderida, whilst the Britons them- 
selves held the other towns, under the 
stipulation made in the time of Clau- 
dius with Cogidunus, as above men- 
tioned. In placing Anderida at Arun- 
del, I differ with all preceding writers 





* See a paper of mine in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March 1841, upon 
the subject ; and see some Remarks among 
the Minor Correspondence for April, 
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on the subject; but there can scarcely 
exist a doubt upon it: and I cannot 
avoid expressing some little surprise 
that what seems to me so obvious 
should have been overlooked. Ande- 
rida is mentioned in the Notitia Im- 
perii as then occupied by a detach- 
ment of the Abulei. This place is also 
noticed in the 15th and 17th Iter of 
Richard. To whatever period Rich- 
ard’s Itinerary refers, it is, I conclude, 
much anterior to the Notitia. 

Portus Adurni, another station 
mentioned in the Notitia, was at 
Shoreham. See Camden. 

For many ages after the establish- 
ment of the Roman power in this 
island, it seems that no attention was 
paid to this portion of it, by the Ro- 
mans, in consequence, probably, of 
the yielding it to Cogidunus, as pre- 
viously mentioned. The great forest 
above alluded to, and the deep soil of 
the country between the South Downs 
and the Surrey Hills, rendered the 
communication between London and 
the Sussex coast difficult and uncer- 
tain; and it is plain from the 7th Iter 
of Antoninus, that, at that time, the 


road from Regnum (Chichester) to 
London was through Winchester, and 
otherwise very circuitous. 

The 15th Iter of Richard of Ciren- 
cester describes a journey from Ande- 


rida (Arundel) to York. No station 
is mentioned in it before Noviomagus, 
which is more than forty miles from 
Anderida, if we except Sylva Anderida. 
The meaning of this is, that the route 
to Noviomagus was through the forest 
of Anderida. This way could have 
been passable only in summer. That 
there were many tracks and ways 
through the forest, it is natural to 
suppose: and I presume there was 
one more frequented than the others, 
which led through the forest to Hor- 
sham, and from thence (vid Reigate) 
to the Surrey hills, and on to Novio- 
magus. 

This road may, I think, be traced 
from the frequent occurrence of the 
term gate * in the names of places on 
or about this line. In later times, but 
during the Roman period, there arose, 
I presume, on this line, two towns or 
stations which are mentioned in the 





* A Saxon term for a road or way. 
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Catalogue of the Geographer of Ra- 
venna, namely, Ravimago, now Hor- 
sham, and Omire, now Gatton. In 
fact, the attacks made on the southern 
coast of this island, in the fourth 
century, by the Franks, Saxons, &c. 
called the attention of the Romans, 
throughout that century, to this part 
of the island, and particularly to the 
want of roads between London and 
this coast; it being almost certain 
that no formed road existed at that 
period. 

With reference to Horsham being 
the ancient Ravimago, I beg to observe 
that the present name is evidently 
Saxon; but the old one is retained in 
a hamlet, or some portion of the pa- 
trish, now called Roffey ; and probably 
the name was originally written Rauvi- 
mago. ‘The incorrectness in names in 
the Catalogue above alluded to is well 
known. 

In placing Omire at Gatton, I am 
strongly induced by the circumstance 
of the subjacent country being still 
known by the name of Homesdale and 
Homewood. The tradition of Gatton 
having been a Roman town is well 
known. Moreover, Omire, in the 
Geographer’s Catalogue, is mentioned 
inconjunction with Tedertis, which was, 
I have no doubt, the then neighbouring 
Roman station at Walton-upon-the- 
Hill (where Roman remains have been 
found), and the ancient name, Teder- 
tis, is still retained in Tadworth, a 
considerable hamlet adjoining. At the 
end of the fourth century, during the 
reign of Arcadius and Honorius, much 
attention was paid to defending the 
southern coast, and it was not, in my 
opinion, until that time that the two 
great roads from London to that coast 
were made. 

One of these roads led to Arundel 
(the Anderida of the Romans); and 
the other to Shoreham (Portus Adurni). 
It appears by the Notitia that both 
these stations were then garrisoned. 

These roads are still traced through 
a great part of their course. Their 
point of commencement was, I| pre- 
sume, at or about Newington. A 
Janus’s head was found hereabouts. 
The road to Arundel (which I presume 
to have been the more considerable of 
the two) passed through the place 
now called Ewell, Dorking, Billings- 
hurst, and Pulboro’; and I believe 
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that the stations on this road are all 
mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Geographer by the names of 

Canca, 

Dotocinpba, 

Cravinio or CLAvIMoO, 

BoLvELAUNIO. 

Canca was, I think, at Ewell, where 
many Roman coins have been found, 
and tradition gives it an importance 
in former times. 

Dolocindo was at Dorking, where 
much of the road has been traced by 
myself; and many coins and other 
Roman remains have been discovered. 
Dorking was, in my opinion, a British 
town. 

Clavinio, or Clavimo, was on or 
near a spot now called Clemsfold (near 
Slinfold, in Sussex), where coins and 
other remains have been found. A 
bridge here is now called the Roman 
Bridge. 

Bolvelaunio was at Pulboro’, which 
has always been considered a Roman 
station. 

The other road passed through Croy- 
don to Shoreham (Portus Adurni), and 
perhaps it is not so well traced as the 
one to Arundel, but still enough has 
been discovered to shew pretty accu- 
rately its course. I am induced to 
think that the stations on this road 
were, 

ANICETIS, 

MeE1«zo, or Moiezo, 

1BERNIO, 

LinDINIs; 
which are also mentioned in the afore- 
said Catalogue. 

Anicetis was, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, at Croydon. The name is per- 
haps retained in Addington and Ad- 
discombe. A Roman road has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon; and this place has been 
supposed by some to have been the No- 
viomagus of the [tinerary, but in my 
opinion erroneously so.* 

Meiezo, or Moiezo, was probably 
at a place now called Meistham, but 
written (as I think incorrectly) Merst- 
ham; between which and East Grin- 
stead much of this road has been dis- 
covered, and much well known as an 
old Roman road. 





* At all events, Croydon is a place of 
considerable antiquity. 
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Ibernio 1 place at East Grinstead, 
and think that the name is retained in 
Imberhorn, a place in that neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps Ibernio is a contrac- 
tion of Imbernio; the leaving out an 
m being very common in Latin written 
with abbreviations. 

Lindinis probably was at Lindfield, 
in Sussex, where a Roman road has 
been discovered, which went on to 
Shoreham (Portus Adurni). Camden 
was clearly of opinion that Portus 
Adurni was there, and there appears 
no reason to doubt it. 

There are three other towns, or sta- 
tions, mentioned in the Geographer’s 
Catalogue, which I think are to be 
found within the limits of the Regni, 
namely, Morionio, Ardaoneon, and 
Leucomago. 

I place Morionio at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. Matthew Paris tells us that 
the old name of this place was More- 
ford. Considerable Roman remains 
have been found here. 

Ardaoneon [ place at Guildford, for 
the reasons I have given in Brayley’s 
new “ History of Surrey.” 

Leucomago we are to look for at 
Lewes. The name seems of British 
derivation, and was, in my opinion, 
expressive of the situation of Lewes as 
regards steepness. It is, undoubtedly, 
a very ancient place. 

There is also a station called Onna 
in the said list of towns, which per- 
haps was at Wandsworth. 

Although I have thus shortly ex- 
plained my views with regard to the 
town, stations, &c. of the Regni, I 
must impress upon the minds of my 
readers, that the conclusions I have 
arrived at are the result of many 
years’ attention to the subject. I have 
avoided giving reasons for my opin- 
ons, except in a few instances, as I 
intend to enter more elaborately into 
these inquiries at a future period; and 
perhaps I may then succeed in con- 
vincing some who are now disposed 
not to concur with me in my some- 
what novel views of this subject. 

Yours, &c. James Putrock. 


Mr. Ursan, Chart’s Edge, July 19. 
IN the MS. Diary of Sir Edward 
Dering, the second Baronet, now in 
my possession, is a long account of 
that most amiable man’s conference 
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with Dr. Nicholas Gibbon, who was 
desirous to conciliate his advocacy in 
Parliament of his favourite scheme 
for composing all differences in matter 
of religion. Sir Edward expresses him- 
self ‘‘ satisfied w" his great abilitie 
and his good intenc’ons, that he had 
distinctly comprehended and clearly 
exprest his thoughts, concerning the 
nicest and greatest misteries of re- 
ligion, but (he adds) he must not thinke 
that w*. is plain to him after 30 
yeares meditac’on, could be so pre- 
sently to me, much lesse to ali the 
world besides, that few would take the 
paines to read, & of them that did but 
few would understand his notions and 
termes, & fewer yet would perceive 
the necessarie, and, as he thought, in- 
fallible consequence and dependence 
of one thing from another.” But it 
is not my purpose to trouble you with 
Dr. Gibbon’s view of theology, which 
may be gathered from his works in 
print, by those who are desirous of 
learning his plan of conciliating all 
Christians. That which follows, if 
not of greater importance, will pro- 
bably be esteemed of more general in- 
terest to your readers. 


‘One thing farther I thought fit to 
write down from him, though foraigne to 
this scheme. In y® treatie w'" the late 
King in y* Isle of Wight, he was sent for 
to attend his mat*, and after long con- 
ference between his ma*® & the parliamt 
co’missioners, they insisting upon the 
abolition of Episcopacie, and the King 
resisting it upon the usuall grounds of 
Scripture, antiquitie & his coronac’on 
oath: among other divines Dr. Gibbon 
was called in, who laying the foundac’on 
of Episcopacie upon y® apostleship of 
Christ himselfe, & applying severall texts 
of Scripture to that purpose, gain’d the 
approbac’on of all that were there setled 
many that were wavering & the King 
himselfe said, that it could not be 
answered, these truths thus grounded 
being so clear, as they needed no other 
proofe but the prolation (the Kg’s own 
words, as the Dr. tells me) and Dr. 
Sanderson, in his printed testimonial, doth 
highly cémend Dr. Gibbons performance 
in behalfe of Episcopacie at that time. 
But, said I, ‘Dr. how then comes it, that 
the B’ps are not y" friends, as you con- 
fesse.’ He told me thereupon what 
followeth. At the Isle of Wight, when 
the dispute about y* order of Episcopacie 
was a little over, some of y® comissioners 
desired the King to aske Dr, Gibbon’s 
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opinion, whether the taking away of y° 
B’ps’ lands were sacriledge; y* King 
aske him ; he desired to be excused from 
delivering his opinion in it, but being 
prest by the King, he desired his mat 
first to aske the B’ps who were there, w® 
were Juxon and Duppa, whether they 
claimed their lands by divine institution or 
not. The K. asking them that question 
they were silent ; and being again prest, by 
the King, they desired leave to conferr 
together, and withdrew to another roome 
for a quarter of an hour, & then came in 
to the King, but coming in before they 
would give any answer they fell to whisper- 
ing to one another, and then desired 
leave to go out again, w" they did, and 
staid there longer than before; at last 
coming in and making their reverence to 
y® King, Bp. Duppa said, ‘ May it please 
* Mtie, we do not claime to hold our 
lands by divine instituc’on.’ Then said 
Dr. Gibbon, ‘The answer is plain to y* 
Ma'ties first question for where there is 
no divine instituc’on there can be no 
sacriledge.’ At w, saith Dr. Gibbon, y* 
King seem’d extremely pensive and me- 
lancholy, and lean’d back ag’st the wall a 
great while not saying a word, till the Dr. 
came up to him of himselfe, telling him, 
that though it were no sacriledge it was 
yet high injustice to take away their lands, 
at least unlesse it were by voluntarie 
cession, or by full compensac’on : and this 
saith the Dr. is y* ground of the B’ps’ hate 
towards me, w' I have often urged them 
to owne publiquely, but they will not.’’ 


I have thought it right to retain the 
punctuation and spelling of the original 
MS. in this transcript, as I. do not 
imagine it will throw any difficulty in 
the way of understanding it. The 
phrase of the ‘‘ Apostleship of Christ’”’ 
seems to have arisen out of ‘‘ As my 
Father hath sent me, so send I you ;”’ 
but, important as the subject may be, 
it is rather the scene and carriage of 
the actors therein that may, I con- 
ceive, entitle it to a place in your pages. 

Yours, &e. T. SrREATFEILD. 





29, Cow Cross-st. 
Aug. 12. 

A NEW sewer was commenced in 
the beginning of last month. It be- 
gan at the north-east corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard (in front of the 
Cathedral Coffee House), and extend- 
ed as far as Canon Alley. During 
the excavation, several objects of in- 
terest to the antiquary have been 
turned up. At the commencement 
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was found, at a depth of nineteen 
or twenty feet, a pavement consisting 
of about fifty square tiles, varying from 
seven to eight inches square ; and four 
or five large ones twenty-three inches 
square, about three inches thick. One 
of these latter has four holes perfo- 
rated in it, as though it had been used 
to drain off water. A curious old 
sword was also discovered, about three 
feet long (at what depth I have not 
been able to ascertain). It had evi- 
dently suffered from the action of an 
intense fire; fragments of fine char- 
coal are still adhering to it. Upon 
rubbing a portion of the blade, near 
the hilt, characters appeared ; the only 
portion legible were, on one side, IC, 
on the other, SC. Numerous other 
fragments of iron were also found, of 
singular form. One appears to have 
been a dagger or dirk; it is about four- 
teen inches long. ‘There are four rings 
attached to it, which, on filing, prove 
to be brass. This, also, with various 
other fragments, have all suffered from 
fire, and have pieces of charcoal firm- 
ly adhering to them. Numerous frag- 
ments of the fine red or Samian pot- 
tery have been found, but none of 
very large size; and, although so nu- 
merous, very few seem to belong to 
any one vessel. Several of them are 
the bottoms of vases or bowls, and 
contain inscriptions. One is REGA- 
LIS, another PATERA, which latter, 
I presume, denotes its use as a sacri- 
ficial bow]. Some of the pieces are 
profusely ornamented. There was 
also a curious jug found embedded in 
the soft clay. It is nearly perfect, and 
from its shape and the locality, I have 
no doubt is of Roman manufacture. 
It is of a light colour, and has evi- 
dently been richly glazed, and is fan- 
cifully ornamented with waved lines. 
I estimate it to hold about four or five 
quarts. Ihave also the fragment of 
another, of lighter colour, but which 
must have been of much larger size. 
Various coins have been turned up: 
among others I have obtained, are 
(copper) Carausius, Constantius, Clau- 
dius, Nerva, Magnentius, Faustina, 
Domitian, Antoninus; obverse of the 
latter, SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI; 
and several thin brass coins with Ger- 
man inscriptions, known, I believe, 
by the name of Abbey Counters ; also 
two curious copper rings (quere the 
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ancient “ring money”). I regard 
the one of Carausius * as curious, in- 
asmuch as it is supposed to be the 
first British coinage during the Ro- 
man sway. On the obverse is a cen- 
taur. Several mutilated specimens of 
Mosaic have been got up, but, unfor- 
tunately, there have been no perfect 
pieces of large size; the largest was 
about eight or nine inches square, but 
by a careless accident, was broken all 
to pieces. It had evidently been a 
portion of a beautiful pavement; it 
was composed of the small pieces of 
half an inch square, white, green and 
red. There were also fragments of 
the larger size (red), varying from 
three-quarters of an inch to one 
and a half inch, which (judging 
from other specimens of this ingeni- 
ous art), I presume formed the outer 
border. 

As might be expected from such a 
locality—so noted in history as a bu- 
rial ground of Romans, Saxons and 
Britons—vast quantities of human 
bones have been disinterred. There 
is, however, a peculiarity about the 
teeth in many of the skulls, which is 
worth noting, as I have met with no 
parallel instance excepting in those 
skulls which have been found in the 
Sussex barrows,—I allude to the re- 
markably smooth surface of the teeth, 
as though they were filed. (I should 
be glad if some of your readers could 
furnish me with some explanation of 
this.) 

In the course of digging opposite 
the pastrycook’s, corner of Canon 
Alley, was found a grave composed of 
chalk, very nicely hewn. In this was 
found a skeleton, which (such is the 
horror of exposing human bones to 
the curious eye) was with most dex- 
terous haste thrown over into the 
churchyard among sundry others. 
That this was a Saxon grave there can 
be but little doubt. Wren speaks of 
several precisely similar, which he so 
designates, and which he met with 
during his excavations. I regret I Jost 
the opportunity of examining the teeth 
in the skull of this old Saxon—a few 
minutes earlier, and I might have been 





* A gold one about the same size was 
purchased by Mr. Symonds for £150, and 
is now in the British Museum. Vide 
Penny Cyclopeedia, art. ‘‘ Aureus.”’ 
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able perhaps to have satisfactorily as- 
certained if the peculiarity I have noted 
belonged to our Saxon ancestors. 

Near this grave was found a piece 
of lead (the surface coloured like cop- 
per) nearly square, one and three- 
eighth inch diameter, half an inch 
thick, with a deeply indented impres- 
sion on either side ; one contains the 
head and inscription of /ELFRED 
RI: . the obverse is too much defaced 
to make out more than a few letters, 
1.0.9... EALD. What this could 
have been is beyond my power to de- 
cide. That it is from a die of Alfred 
is unquestionable. It is evidently not 
a cast from a coin; if so, the inscription 
would have been reversed. It may 
have been a trial of the die previous 
to its employment for coining; or it 
may have been a piece of the currency 
of the day,—the impression is of the 
size of Alfred’s silver penny. I shall 
be happy to submit it to any of your 
readers whose acquaintance with such 
matters may enable them to throw 
any light upon it. 

In digging beneath the cellar of Mr. 
Holt, the pastrycook, was found a 
stone coffin, the lid only of which has 
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been brought up. It is of Purbeck stone, 
and from the carving thereon, of which 
I have made a drawing, I should pre- 
sume it to have belonged to some ab- 
bot or ecclesiastical functionary of 
importance in his day; the coffin has 
not been disturbed. This is not the 
only stone coffin that has been found 
in excavating Mr. Holt’s cellar; but 
as their removal would be likely to 
endanger the walls of the house, they 
have not been disturbed. In digging 
in front of the house, the workmen 
came to a thick wall of chalk stones, 
proceeding from north to south. This 
I imagine to have been a portion of 
the ancient chapel spoken of by Stow, 
and which he says was pulled down 
in Edward the Sixth’s reign, and “a 
faire house” built thereon. Beneath 
this chapel was ‘‘ the charnel” spoken 
of by the same writer, and from which 
he says there were ‘‘ a thousand cart- 
loads of human bones taken when the 
chapel was demolished. They were 
deposited in Finsbury field, and three 
windmills were eceenminete built 
thereon.”’*—Vide Stow and Maitland. 


Yours, &c. E. B. Price. 





THE LONDON CLUBS. 


IT has been suggested, more than once, that the annals of the Clubs of 
London would form an important contribution to the history of society and 
manners. In such a work, the present system of Clubs would be traced in its 
progressive steps from the public Coffee-houses of the reign of Queen Anne: 

First would appear the formation of small associations, meeting (as clubs of 
a lower grade still do) at a house of public entertainment ; then, we come toa 
time when the Club took exclusive possession of the house, and strangers could 
be only introduced, under regulations, by the members ; in the third stage, the 
Clubs build houses, or rather palaces, for themselves. 

Among the most famous Subscription Coffee-houses of the olden time, were 
Tom’s and Will’s, both in the neighbourhood of the theatres, of which we meet 
with the following curious notice in Mackay’s ‘‘ Journey through England,” 
published in 1724 :¢ 





* Now Windmill Street. 

+ This amusing depicter of the manners of the last century was ‘‘ lodged in the street 
called Pall-Mall, the ordinary residence of all strangers, because of its vicinity to the 
King’s Palace, the Park, the Parliament-house, the Theatres, and the Chocolate and 
Coffee-houses, where the best company frequent. If you would know our manner of 
living, it is thus: we rise by nine, and those that frequent great men’s levees find en- 
tertainment at them till eleven, or, as in Holland, go to tea-tables. About twelve 
the beau-monde assembles in several Chocolate and Coffee-houses ; the best of which 
are the Cocoa-tree and White’s chocolate-houses, St. James’s, the Smyrna and the 
British Coffee-houses ; and all these so near one another, that in less than an hour you 
see the company of them all. We are carried to these places in chairs (or sedans), 
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“« After the plays, the best company generally go to Tom’s and Will’s Coffee-houses, 
near adjoining, where there is playing at Picket, and the best of conversation, till mid- 
night. Here you will see blue and green ribbons and stars sitting familiarly with pri- 
vate gentlemen, and talking with the same freedom as if they had left their quality and 
degrees of distance at home ; and a stranger tastes with pleasure the universal liberty 
of speech of the English nation. Or, if you like rather the company of ladies, there 
are assemblies at most people of quality’s houses. And in all the Coffee-houses you 
have not only the foreign prints, but several English ones with the Foreign Occur- 
rences, besides papers of morality and party disputes.” 

Mackay’s Journey through England, 1724, vol. i. p. 176. 


Tom’s Coffee-house, however, had risen into importance before the year 
1724. In 1713 it was already so well known that a more modern establish- 
ment (as we may presume) called Button’s, is described as being “‘ over against 
Tom’s.”’* 

Tom’s Coffee-house was situated on the north side of Great Russell-street, 
Covent Garden. The house (No. 17) still remains, and the first floor, which 
once witnessed within its walls so many of the leading characters of the time, 
has been recently occupied by Mr. William Till, M.N.S. the well-known 
dealer in Coins and Antiquities, who has still in his room two of the old card- 
tables. These are of plain solid mahogany covered with green baize, the pools 
being marked off by green tape at the corners. On the hearthstone of the 
fireplace in the back-room is a deep indention, worn, if not like the steps of 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury, by the devotees themselves, yet by their faithful 
and ever-attendant ministers, who there watched the happy moments when the 
bubbling coffee and the simmering chocolate had arrived at that state which 
rendered them most palatable and acceptable. The grand-daughter of the 
landlord, Mrs. Hoggray, is still living, and has sold the property, only in the 
present year, to Mr. Henry Heath, dentist, of Paddington. She has still in 
her possession a whole-length portrait of her grandfather, Mr. Haines, painted 
by Sir Nathaniel Dance ; and has presented a very clever drawing of the same, 
by Mr. Charles Grignion, to her tenant Mr. Till. She has also preserved two 
interesting documents relative to the society of gentlemen which formerly 
patronized the house. The one is a book of their elections and admissions, 
extending from the 20th March 1764 to the 27th Dec. 1774. The other is a 
Subscription-book, opened when the increasing numbers of the Club made it 
desirable to take into the Coffee-room the first-floor of the adjoining house,t at 
the beginning of 1768. The following is a copy of this document at length : 





which are here very cheap, a guinea a week, or a shilling per hour, and your chair- 
men serve you for porters to run on errands, as your gondoliers do at Venice. If it 
be fine weather, we take a turn in the Park till two, when we go to dinner ; and if it 
be dirty, you are entertained at picket or basset at White’s, or you may talk politics at 
the Smyrna and St. James’s. I must not forget to tell you that the parties have their 
different places, where, however, a stranger is always well received ; but a Whig will 
no more goto the Cocoa-tree or Ozinda’s, than a Tory will be seen at the Coffee- 
house of St. James’s. The Scots go generally to the British, and a mixture of all 
sorts to the Smyrna. There are other little coffee-houses much frequented in this 
neighbourhood, Young-man’s for officers, Old-man’s for stockjobbers, paymasters, and 
courtiers, and Little-man’s for sharpers.’’ (Vol. i. p. 190.) In a subsequent place, 
some account is given of the most important of ‘‘ an infinity of clubs, or societies, for 
the improvement of learning, and keeping up good-humour and mirth,” as the Kit- 
catt, the Hanover, the October, and the several Mug-house Clubs, vol. ii. p. 27. 

* « Button’s Coffee-house, over against Tom’s, in Covent Garden,” Guardian, No. 
71, June 2, 1713. We beg the words ‘* in Covent Garden’’ may be observed, as we 
cannot affirm that the house in Great Russell-street is certainly meant thereby. 
There may have been a removal.—Regarding Button’s, and its Lion’s Head Letter- 
box (which is still existing, and was recently sold at Evans’s auction rooms), we beg 
to refer toa note in the preface to Mr. Till’s ‘‘ Descriptive Particulars of English 
Coronation Medals,’’ 1838. 


+ It is believed this was done with the adjoining houses on oth sides. 
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The following is from four folio leaves of vellum stitched together as a book, 
Tom's Coffee House. January 23d. 1768. 
Subscription Room, 


This Club having considerably enlarged itself of late, the want of Room 
to accommodate the Members thereof with a sufficient number of Card 
Tables has been universally felt. 

Many Gentlemen who wish to see the Plan of this Society extended, have 
signified a desire that the adjoining Room shou’d be appropriated to the 
Card Club, and at the same time are sollicitous that M'. Haines shou’d 
neither be put to the Inconvenience of wanting a Coffee Room, nor to the ex- 
pence of supplying the defect. a 

It is therefore proposed that Mr. Haines shall take in the front Room of 
the next House Westward, as a Coffee Room, in lieu of that now in use, which 
in such case is to be an additional Card Room. 

The Apartment in the next House, is now to be had at the Yearly Rent of 
£47 for four Years certain. It is computed that the expence of the neces- 
sary alterations, and incidental charges, will not amount to less than £80 and 
the four Years’ Rent to £188, which amounts in all to £268. The Gentle- 
men, therefore, who wish to see this Plan carried into Execution, are humbly 
requested to countenance it further by subscribing what to them shall seem 
proper towards defraying the Expence of the above Alterations. 

Accounts of all outgoings from the said Subscription shall be laid before 
the Club in general, or a Committee of the same, and the surplus (if any) 
be entirely subject to its Direction and Controul. 

Tuesday, February 9th, 1768. 

The Question in consequence of the foregoing proposal having been Bal- 
lotted for, and determined in favour of the proposal by a Majority of 29, 
there being for the Question 34, against it 5, accordingly the under-written 
gentlemen have voluntarily subscribed towards carrying the same into imme- 
diate execution. 


S'. T. Robinson, Bart. Mr. Lane. 


S". C. Sheffield, Bart. 
Hon. Liddell, esq. 


Hon. Lt, Gen!. Fitzwilliam. 


M. Adolphus, esq. 
T. Selwin, esq. 

S. Foote, esq. 

G. Walker, esq. 
Jas. Welford, esq. 
Jas. Comyn, esq. 
R. Davenport, esq. 
J. A. Ernst, esq. 
Dr. Hay. 

J. Tullie, esq. 

Jn°. Delme, esq. 
Wm. Green, esq. 
T. Dew, esq. 

J. Brockholes, esq. 
F. Leslie, esq. 

(A name obliterated.) 


Sr. K. Clayton, Bart. 


Honble. C. Howard. 
E. Brittiffe, esq. 

T. Bladen, esq. 

Dr. Schomberg. 

Js. Hustler, esq. 
Jno. Chase, esq. 

J. Meyer, esq. 

Jno. Cooke, esq. 
Mr. Rouse, 


Majr. Lutterloh. 
S'. F. Charlton, Bart. 
S. B. Jones, esq. 
A. Murphey, esq. 
R. Crop, esq. 

Jas. Straker, esq. 
Gen. Dawson. 

H. .. dwell, esq. 
Maj. Ackland. 
Terre. esq. 
Capt. Broadley. 
B. Victor, esq. 
Js. Anderson, esq. 
E. Darell, esq. 
W. Wolseley, esq. 
D. Garrick, esq. 
S'. T. Jones. 

Mr. Budworth. 
Wm. Marter, esq. 
Jno. Beard, esq. 
Dr. Krohn. 

S. Yeamans, esq. 
P. E. Delius, esq. 
Jno. Jones, esq. 
C. Cutts, esq. 

W. Jennens, esq. 
J. Millington, esq. 
D. Lesueure, esq. 
G. Gray, esq. 


M. Hamilton, esq. 
A. Ormsby, esq. 
Jas. Smyth, esq. 
M. Leigh, esq. 
Dr. Dodd. 

Robert Fuller, esq. 
Baron Dieden. 
Jon*. Lovett, esq. 
R. Lennox, esq. 
Capt. Pentzell. 
Mr. Francklin. 

N. Wilcox, esq. 
Jno. Rayner, esq. 
T. Pattle, esq. 
Baron Raygersfeld. 
T. Thornhill, esq. 
R. Darell, esq. 
Dr. Homan. 

Gov". Ellis. 

C. Steuart, esq. 
Mr. Lushington. 
M. Allen, esq. 

S. Savage, esq. 

R. Sheldon, esq. 
J. Braithwait, esq. 
Dr. Bruce. 

S". R. Fletcher. 
Wm. Robinson, esq. 
Count Bruhl. 

Jos. Saportas, esq. 
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Mr. Duppa. 

W. H. Bernard, esq. 
Coln. A. Champion. 
Baron Nolcken. 

N. Dance, esq. 

Ed. Bott, esq. 

T. Saunders, esq. 
Mr. Bayford. 

Wm. Young, esq. 
PhP. Francis, esq. 
W. Hagen, esq. 

T. L. Bennett, esq. 
Hble. C. Howard,Jun. 
R*. Leycester, esq. 
Wm. Kinloch, esq. 
John Smith, esq. 
Geo. Dudley, esq. 
Jos. Salvadore, esq. 
Wm. Grinfield, esq. 
S™. Jno. Webb, Bart. 
Geo. Clavering, esq. 
Capt. John Howard. 
Sidney Swinney, D.D. 
Ed. Webster, esq. 
Mr. Harmoode. 

Geo. Clive, esq. 
Wm. Gunthorpe, esq. 
Mr. Mence. 

Fred. Standert, esq. 
Luke Scrafton, esq. 
Chs. Johnston, esq. 
Ed. Burman, esq. 
Mr. Blount. 

Jas. Fitzgerald, esq. 
Henry Frere, esq. 
Mr. Tancred. 

Mr. Robert Young. 
Govr. Pinfold. 

Dr. Petit. 

Mr. Finch. 

Hugh Millerd, esq. 
R. B. Hodgkinson, esq. 
John Day, esq. 

Wn. Kelynge, esq. 
Dr. Clarke. 


° 
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Edwd. Stanley, esq. 
Wm. Castle, esq. 
Lord Lindores. 
Henry Isaac, esq. 


Johnson Gildart, esq. 
Capt. Henry Meyers. 


Capt. Thos. Gilbert. 
Wm. Merrick, esq. 
Geo. Colman, esq. 
Capt. M. Johnston. 
Fr. Clare, esq. 

Mr. Box. 

P. Lawson, esq. 
Jas. Frampton, esq. 
Jno. Taffe, esq. 
Wm. Calvert, esq. 
L. Morres, esq. 
Arth. Annesley, esq. 
M. Tunsdale, esq. 


S". Rd. Glynn, Bart. 


Col. Owen. 

Jno. Phillips, esq. 
Pet. Taylor, esq. 
Adml. Young. 
Capt. Rt. Campbel. 
W. Braham, esq. 
Jno. Treadway, esq. 
Is*. Collard, esq. 
Col. Cleveland. 
Rice James, esq. 
Wn. Farrer, esq. 
Hen’. Idell, esq. 
Robt. Gosling, esq. 
Coln!. C. Campbell. 
T. S. Jackson, esq. 
P. Sterling, esq. 
Frs. Gare, esq. 
Jno. Gunning, esq. 
Mr". S. Howard. 
Jno. Foster, esq. 
Mr. Marton. 

Capt. Rankin. 
Miles Smith, esq. 
S™. R. Goodere. 
Wm. Mills, esq. 
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A. Stevenson, esq. 
Hugh Watts, esq. 
Jno. Willis, esq. 
Mr. Wyatt. 

Dr. M‘namara. 
Jno. Blake, esq. 
Capt. Rt. Buchanan. 
Jo. Pinfold, esq. 
Phil’. Affleck, esq. 
Rd. Calvert, esq. 
Wm. M‘Gwire, esq. 
T. Scott, esq. 

Dr. Hay. 

Jno. Pybus, esq. 
T. Popkin, esq. 

B. Bacon, esq. 

Jo. Hurlock, esq. 
Saml. Scott, esq. 
P. Treves, esq. 
Wm. Manners, esq. 
Jas. Barton, esq. 
D*. Hunt, esq. 

C. Lethulier, esq. 
Rd. Gorges, esq. 
R*, Ward, esq. 

B. Scotney, esq. 
Capt. Wood. 

M. Russell, esq. 
Rd. Grove, esq. 

P. Gibbes, esq. 
Henry Savage, esq. 
Col. Eyre. 

Rt. Palmer, esq. 
Jno. Spencer, esq. 
M. Darell, esq. 
Mr. Berrow. 

J. C. Murhard, esq. 
Jno. Calvert, esq. 
Capt. F. Bankes. 
Mr. Houghton. 

E. Lascelles, esq. 
Is*. Sage, esq. 

B. Barlow, esq. 


In all, 223 Subscribers, at one Guinea each, furnishing the sum of 234/. 3s. which 
was within 34/. of the sum required. The first four leaves, as far as the name of John 
Taffe, esq. are fairly written ; the rest more loosely, as the members dropped in from 
time to time. There are possibly occasional errors, (the names not being entered by 
the gentlemen themselves,) for instance, ‘‘ M. Tunsdale, esq.’ was no doubt Marma- 
duke Tunstall, esq. of whom see Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vol. vi. 


Among the preceding names will be noticed those of Foote, Murphy, and 
David Garrick; these do not occur in the admission book, and it may therefore 
be presumed that they had become members of the Club before the 20th March 
1764; but the admissions of George Garrick, Colman, and Dr. Dodd, are re- 
corded, and the form adopted was as follows : 


‘1765 April 23. Geo. Garrick, esq. Somerset House, Proposed by Sir T. Robin- 
pe 5 Britiffe, and Benjamin Victor, Esq. was this Evening Ballotted for and 
itted.”” 


We add the dates of admission and the proposers of a few other historical 
names. 


. “(1765 Nov. 12. Dr. Kennedy, of Frith street. By George Garrick and Ja*. Morris’ 
sqrs. 
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1765 Dec.17. George Colman, Esq. Great Queen street. By David Garrick and 
James Morris, Esqrs. 


1766 Jan. 7. Wm. Tooke, Esq. Purley, Surrey. By George Garrick and Th‘. 
Hearne, Esqrs. 


1766 Dec. 30. Dr. Dodd, Southampton Row. By Sir T. Robinson, E. Britiffe, 
and H. Liddell, Esqrs. (Dr. Dodd’s name occurs as proposing the Baron de Ray- 
gersfeld, his Excellency Count Bruhl, and others.) 


1767 Feb. 4. Sir George Brydges Rodney, Bart. By Sir T. Robinson, Wm. Fitz- 
herbert, and E. Britiffe, Esqrs. 


1767 Feb. 10. The R‘. Hone Lord Pigot, Soho-square. By Sir T. Robinson, C. 
Cutts, and T. Pattle, Esqrs. 


1767. Mr. Nath! Dance, Covent Garden. By Dr. Schomberg and Geo. Garrick, Esq. 

1768 Jan. 12. Philip Francis, Esq. War Office. By S. Foote and T. L. Bennett, 
Esqrs. e 

1769. Jas. Pybus, Esq. Berners street. By Gov". Ellis and Coln'. Cleavland. 

1773 Nov. 9. Dr. Goldsmith, Temple. By Dr. Macnamara and Mich'. Adol- 
phus, Esq.’’ 

There was a summer vacation, usually extending from the end of June to 
the beginning of November, during which the Ballotting was suspended. 

These will serve as a specimen of the society at Tom’s. Of men of title and 
high birth a far longer list might be extracted; and possibly the whole list, 
which comprises 547 names (besides their introducers) may be hereafter 
deemed worthy of publication. 


POETRY. 


SONETTO DEL RAFFAELLO.* 


Un pensier dolce é rimembrare, e godo 
di quell’ assalto, ma pid provo il danno 
del partir, ch’io restai come quei ch’anno 
in mar perso la stella, se il ver odo. 

Or lingua di parlar disciogli il nodo 

a dir di questo inusitato inganno 

che Amor mi fece per mio grave affanno ; 
ma lui pid ne ringrazio, e Lei ne lodo. 
L’ora sesta era, che l’occaso un sole 
aveva fatto, e l’altro sorse in loco, 

atto pid da far fatti, che parole ; 

Ma io restai pur vinto al mio gran foco 
che mi tormenta: che dove l’Uom suole 
desiar di parlar, pid riman fioco. 





A sweet thought is the memory and the joy 
Of that our meeting; but 1 feel the more 
My loss being separate ;—for I am as one 
At sea who seeth neither star nor shore. 


Now, tongue, unlock thy speech, that thou may’st tell 
Of that unused deception, when deep grief 

Love brought to me; yet not the less, for this, 

I thank him, and on Her my praise bestow. 

*Twas eve ; and westering o’er the hills, one sun 

Had sunk, another in its place arose 

And brighter, filling the whole earth with joy. 

Fit time for deeds, not words,—but I the while 

Stood conquer’d by the inward fire that now 
Torments me. When a man persuasive speech 


Most needs—then most it fails, and he is dumb. 
B—il. J.M. 





* Written on a drawing of Raffaelle. See Richardson on Painting, p. 222. Of the 


writings of this great artist, I believe only three or four letters exist, one of which has 
been printed by Bellori. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Daiphantus, or the Passions of Love, comical to reade, but tragicall to act, as full 
of wit as experience : whereunto is added: ‘‘ The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage.” 
By Anthony Scoloker, Gent. 1604. (Roxburghe reprint, 1818.) 


TO this scarce poem is prefixed a preface, in the quaint humour and 
conceit of the times, ‘‘To the mighty, learned, and antient Potentate, Quis- 
quis, Emperor of x. King of Great and little A. Prince of B. C. and D. &c. 
Aliquis wisheth the much increase of true subjects, free from passion, spleen, 
and melancholy,” &c. There is in it an allusion to Shakspere, as follows : 
“‘It should be like the never-too-well read Arcadia, where the prose and 
verse, matter and words, are like his mistresses eyes, one still excelling 
another, and without corrivall; or, to come home to the vulgar elements, 
like friendly Shakspeare’s tragedies, where the comedian rides, when the 
tragedian stands on tiptoe. Faith, it should please all, like Prince Hamlet ; 
but in sadnesse then it were to be feared he would runne mad. In sooth, 
— be moonsicke to please; nor out of my wits, though I displeased 
all,” &c. 

Of the plan and design of the poem we are not able to speak highly. 
Daiphantus, who was ‘‘a scourge to beauty, a traitor to women, and an 
infidel to love,” at length fell in love with two at once; and while thus “‘a 
slave to his own fortunes,” he fell in love with another, ‘‘ a wedded ladie ;” 
then with a fourth, named Vitullia, ‘‘and so far was imparadized in her 
beautie, she not recomforting him, that he fell from love to passion, so to dis- 
traction, then to admiration and contemplation, lastly to madness. In the 
end by one, or rather by all, he was recovered—a voice did mad him and 
a song did rescue him. Four in one sent him out of this world, and one 
with four redeemed him to the world,” &c. The poem opens thus: 


In Venice faire, the citie most admir’d, 
There lived a gallant, who Daiphantus hight, 
Right nobly born, weli letter’d, lov’d, desir’d 
Of every courtier in their most delight ; 
So full of pleasaunce, that he seem’d to be 
A man begot in Venus’ infancie. 


Thus made by Nature, Fortune did conspire 
To ballance him, with weight of Cupid’s wing, 
Passant in love, yet oft in great desire ; 
Sudden in love, not stayed in any thing, 
He courted all, not loved, and much did strive 
To die for love, yet never meant to wive, &c. 
His face was fair, full comely was his feature, ig id . . 
Lipt like the cherry, with a wanton’s eye ; 
A Mars in anger, yet a Venus creature, 
Made part of Cynthia, most of Mercury: 
A pittied soul, so made of love and hate, 
Tho still belov’d, in love unfortunate. 


Not far from Venice, in an abbey fair, 
Full wall’d about, two worthy ladies dwelt 
Who virgins were, so sweet and debonair, 
The ground they trod on of their odour smelt; 
Two virgin sisters, matchless in a pheare, 
Had lived virgins, well nigh eighteen year. 


With these ladies, his cousins, named Euriale and Urania, Daiphantus falls 
in love : 
He swears he loves, the heat doth prove the He sings his love, the dittie mourns the 
fire; action ; (in sadness: 
He weeps his love, his tears show his He sings, writes, weeps, and swears that he’s 
affection ; It is believed, not cured,—love turns to 
He writes his love, his lines plead his desire ; madness. 


Meeting no return of feeling from these the subjects of his true affection, 
he becomes enamoured of another : 


Not distant far, within a garden fair, 
The sweet Artesia sang unto her lute ; 
The voice charm’d Cupid and perfum’d the air, 


Made beasts stand still, and birds for to by 


mute! 


Her voice and beauty prov’d so sad a ditty, 
Who saw was blind—who heard, soon sued for 
pity. 
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This lady was no virgin like the rest, Musick in her, and Love had his excelling. 
Yet near allied, by Florence city dwelling, To visit her fair cousins oft she came, 
Nature and Art within her both were blest ; Perhaps more jocund, but no whit to blame. 


Her Daiphantus woos in the following manner : 
Oh eyes, no eyes, but stars stillclearly shining, Oh eyes, face, lips, and heart, if not too cruell 
Oh face, noface, but shape of angels fashion, To see, feel, taste, and love, earth’s rarest 
Oh lips, no lips, but bliss, by kiss refining, jewell. 
Oh heart, no heart, but of true love, right 
passion ! 


Artesia, however, for such is the lady’s name, having told him 
For I am wedded, oh! word full fraught with woe, 


he at length turns his affection to Vitullia, to whom he indites an epistle, 
containing the following stanza : 


In woods, groves, hills, Vitullia’s name shall _I’1l learn the birds her name alone to sing, 


ring, All choirs shall chaunt it in an heavenly air! 
In meadows, orchards, gardens sweet and The Day shall be her usher, Night her page, 
fair! Heaven her palace, and this earth her stage. 


He thus proceeds : 


Euriale’s \ike sleep when one is weary, 1 — 2 slumber, 3 dreams, upon 4 bed is 
Urania is like a golden slumber, st, : : : 
Artesia’s voice iike dreams that make thee First, second, third, but in the fourth is blest. 


merry, 
Vitullia like a bed, all these inccmber. 


It is pretty clear, that his love is now affecting his brain, and the symptoms 
are thus detailed : 


Now with his fingers like a barber snaps, His chin he strokes, swears beardless men 
Plays with the fire pan, as it were a lute, kiss best, 
Unties his shoestrings, then his lips he caps, His lips anoints, says ladies use such fashion, 
Whistles awhile, and thinks it is a flute : Spets on his napkin, terms that the bathing 
At length a glass presents it to his sight, jest, (passion, 
Where well he acts fond love in passions Then on the dust describes the courteous 
right. Then humble calls, tho’ they do still aspire, 


Ladies then fall, when lords rise by desire. 
We have now two allusions to Hamlet: 


His breath he thinks the smoke, his tonguea Calls players fools, the fool he judgeth wisest, 


coal, Will learn them action, out of Chaucer’s 
Then calls for bottle ale to quench his thirst, Pander : 
Runs to his ink pot, drinks, then stops the Proves of their poets bawdes even in the 
hole, highest, (slander, 
And thus grows madder than he was at first. Then drinks a health; and swears it is no 
Tasso, he finds, by that of Hamlet, thinkes Puts off his cloaths ; his shirt he only wears, 
Tearmes him a mad-man, than of hisinkhorne Much like mad Hamlet ; thus as passion tears. 
drinks. 


After some additional stanzas, well suited to his disturbed state, Daiphantus 
falls into a swoon. The four ladies, and Ismenio, returning from hunting, 
see him, and taking up his amorous ditty, find that love is the cause of his 


misfortunes. I[smenio, therefore, resolving that Music shall release him 
from his pain, on condition 


——— that he must agree 
Never to love, but live in chastitie, 


Artesia then played on her lute so divinely, that 


The birds came chirping to the windows round, The lion laid him down, as if in fear, 
And so stood still, as if they ravish’d were, ‘Phe fishes in fresh rivers swam to shore ; 


Beasts from the forests came, brought with Yet, had not Nature stayed them, had done 
the sound, more, 
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Daiphantus, being fully revived and cured by Artesia’s song, exclaims in the 
following stanzas, with which we must conclude our quotations : 


1 beauty and 2 wit did 1 wound and 2 pearce 
my heart, 
3 musick and 4 favour 3 gain’d and 4 kept it 


Though one rescued me, when I was 
sustain’d. 
Thus, truth to say, to all I love did owe, 
Therefore to all my love I ever vowe. 
Thus to the first his right hand he did tender, 
His left hand to the 3 and 4 last, most 
lovingly 4; 
His tongue kind thankes first to the last did 
render, 
The while his lookes were bent indifferently. 
Thus he salutes all, and to increase his 
blisses, 
From lip to lip each ladie round he kisses, &c, 


sure 
Love had by $ fancie to the 4 last I part, 
Love led by Reason to the first is truer, 
3 beautie and wit first conquered, made me 
yield, 
3 musick and 4 favour rescued, got the field. 
To 1 wit and 2 beauty my first love I give, 
Music 3 and 4 favour my second love have 
gain’d, 
All made me mad, and all did me relieve, 

As our readers are now probably satisfied with the extracts we have given 
from Daiphantus, we shall pass on to the other poem, which is better known to 
them, having been partially extracted in the popular selections of Old English 
Poetry. It ‘is printed in the Poems of Sir W. Raleigh, [edit. Brydges, p. 54] 
but Mr. Southey thinks it the production of a Catholic. Vide ‘‘ Omniana, ” 
vol, i, p . 94.The text given by Sir E. Brydges varies much from the present. 


The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage, supposed to be written just at the 
point of death. 


Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staffe of faith to walke upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation. 

My goune of glory, hope’s true gage, 
And thus i’ll take my pilgrimage. 
Blood must be my body’s balmer, 
No other balme will there be given, 
Whilst my soule like a white palmer 
Travels to the land of Heaven, 

Over the silver mountaines 

Where spring the nectar fountaines : 
And there I’ll kisse 

The boule of blisse, 

And drinke my eternal fill 

On every milken hill. 

My soule will be a-drie before, 

But after it, will ne’er thirst more. 


And by the happie blissful way 

More peacefull pilgrims I shall see, 

That have shooke off their gownes of clay, 
And goe apparel’d fresh like mee. 

I'll bring them first 

To slake their thirst, 

And then to taste these Nectar suckets, 
At the cleare wells 

‘Where sweetness dwells, 

Drawne up by saints in christall buckets. 


And when our bottles and all we 
Are fild with immortalitie, 


Then the holy paths we’ll travell, 
Streude with rubies thicke as gravell, 
Seelings of diamonds, saphire floors, 
High walles of corall, and pearle bowres. 


From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall 
Where no corrupted voyces brall, 

No conscience molten into gold, 

Nor forg’d accusers bought and sold, 

No cause deferr’d, no vaine spent journey, 
For there Christ is the king’s atturney : 
Who pleedes for all without degrees, 
And he hath angells, but no fees. 


When the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sinnes and sinfull fury, 
’Gainst our soules blacke verdicts give, 
Christ — his death, and then we 
ive, 
Be thou my speaker taintless pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder, 
Thou movest salvation even for almes, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palmes. 
And this is my eternal plea, 
To Him that made heaven, earth and sea, 
Seeing my flesh must die so soone, 
And want a head to dine next noone, 
Just at the stroke when my vaines start 
and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head. 
Then am I readie like a palmer fit, 
To —_ those blest paths which before 
writ. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Image of God in Man. Jour Ser- 
mons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, 1841. By the Rev. 
W. Harness, &c. 


MR. HARNESS, in these elegant 
and judicious discourses, first removes 
the very censurable opinion held by 
a certain class of persons, that the 
‘image of God” is entirely lost on 
earth, and is no longer to be looked 
for among men. His argument, drawn 
from Gen. ix. 6. ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed, for in the image of God made 
he man,”’ is forcible and convincing ; 
and equally so the text of St. James, 
iii. 8. “‘ Therewith curse we men, 
which are formed after the similitude 
of God.” —Bishop Butler speaks to the 
same intent: ‘‘Men may speak of 
the degeneracy and corruption of the 
world, according to the experience 
they have had of it; but human na- 
ture, considered as the divine workman- 
ship, should, methinks, be treated as 
sacred, ‘ for in the image of God made 
he man.’”’ Hethen considers in what 
quality of man this image is to be 
found—whether the image of God in 
man consists in man’s immortality ; 
which he denies, on the grounds that 
Satan and his angels are inheritors of 
eternal life; and how can they be said 
to bear the image of the Deity? But 
may it not be answered, that they 
were originally created as pure re- 
fiexions of the perfections of the Deity, 
which were sullied and defaced at their 
fall from obedience, and their conse- 
quent banishment from heaven; as a 
man doomed for unrepented sin, and 
want of faith, to eternal punishment, 
(thereby becoming a companion of the 
evil angels, and himself one of them,) 
was created originally in God’s image? 
But the preacher says, “ Is it so cer- 
tain that eternal life is an original, 
essential, and inalienable attribute of 
the human soul?” But supposing that 
itis not, which we think is not proved, 
would it not be sufficient if the power 
of being immortal, (though the power 
might be withdrawn,) was conferred 
on man, and him alone of all the 


Gent. Mag. Vox. XVI. 


creation: he alone having the soul— 
the seat of immortality — while the 
brutes possessed but the body and 
the intellect or mind. We think that 
if God gave to man the capability of 
being immortal, which he did not give 
to the other animated parts of the 
creation, man was created in his im- 
age, which is essentially immortal. 
The beast that perishes according to 
his creation, is not capable of immor- 
tality, and therefore not made after 
the image of God. We therefore think 
the image is to be seen, not in the 
irreversible possession, but in the attain- 
able capability. Mr. Harness then 
rightly discusses the opinion of those 
who suppose that man’s likeness to 
the Deity consists in his ‘ having 
dominion over the inferior creatures,” 
because it appears from Gen. i. 26, 
that his dominion is the consequence 
of the likeness, not the ground of it. 
—He then considers (p. 15) whether 
“* any trace of the image of God is to 
be discerned in the intellectual division 
of the soul of man,’”’—and concludes 
in the negative. He says, ‘“‘ What 
resemblance of his holy and spiritual 
nature could possibly be wrought up- 
on it, through the agency of its only 
natural instructors, the Ear, the Touch, 
the Eye, the Smell, the Taste, by the 
traces of those material things with 
which alone the senses are conver- 
sant?’ Again, ‘‘ what semblance to 
the Deity is to be perceived in the pri- 
mary, bare, uninformed state of the 
intellect?”’ But then (to allude to the 
first objection) we may say that we 
are not considering the channel by 
which either the divine or human in- 
tellect acts, but the intellect itself. 
True, matter is joined with spirit in 
man; but may not, in his future ex- 
istence, this material part be dimi- 
nished almost to nothing, and the 
intellectual enlarged, sublimated, ex- 
alted? Will that be the “‘ glorious 
body” with which the soul will be 
enrobed and adorned? Even the angels 
themselves are formed of body and 
of spirit; and perhaps nothing can 
exist purely and simply of a but 
2 
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God himself; but would that prevent 
the soul united to the body bearing a 
resemblance to the attributes of God, 
because it is so united; or is, in 
other words, joined to a certain in- 
strument for temporary use and pur- 
pose? Alter or destroy the outward 
material creation, and then the senses 
would be useless; but would it follow, 
therefore, that the intellectual power 
would be extinct? Then would come 
the question, Are all our ideas derived 
from the senses? St. Austin says, 
“* Rectissime dicitur homo factus ad 
imaginem et similitudinem Dei, non 
enim aliter incommutabilem veritatem 
posset mente concipere.” Certainly 
man’s knowledge in its origin is un- 
like the knowledge of God, which is 
intuitive; and our principles of know- 
ledge are not his, being formed on 
testimony, or inference, or a few truths 
and axioms,—but in its essence as 
knowledge, the divine and human 
may be considered as the same, though 
coming from a different source, and 
operating in a different way. It is 
not the faculty in its rise or growth, 
but in its exercise, that we are speaking 
of. But the truth is, that we speak of 
the mind of God, or the will, or the 
wisdom, as of the attributes of God, 
only by analogy, and by way of re- 
semblance to our own; and we can 
speak of them in no other way. We 
do not know what God’s faculties are 
in themselves, but we give them the 
names of those powers which we 
should find necessary to us, in order to 
produce certain effects, and then we call 
them wisdom, understanding, know- 
ledge, &c.; but, as Archbishop King 
says, “‘ we cannot but be sensible that 
they are of a nature altogether differ- 
ent from ours, and that we have no 
direct or proper notion or conception 
of them.’’—We must argue from the 
effect to the cause. ‘God is revealed 
(says the author of an admirable Ser- 
mon on Necessity and Predestination) * 
to us, not as he is absolutely in him- 
self, but relatively to ourselves, and 
the terms employed are such as clearly 
to indicate not his nature and essence, 
but the duties which belong to us, 
arising out of that relation.” ‘‘ Nemo 
(says Luther) de Divinttate nudé cogi- 
tet.” We must not therefore endea- 





* Dr. Copleston. 
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vour to give a stronger interpretation 
to the expression ‘‘ of man being cre- 
ated in the image of God,” than a just 
analogy will bear. God is self-existent, 
infinite, independent, unchangeable, 
all-powerful, &c. In that part of his 
image man was not created ; but if in 
man certain effects are produced by 
certain qualities of mind which he 
possesses, and which effects resemble, 
however distantly and faintly, the 
effects of the Divine Wisdom, as seen 
in his works, then we conceive the 
wisdom of man to be the reflected 
image of the wisdom of God, however 
sullied the mirror in which it is seen, 
and so of the moral qualities. But 
Mr. Harness proceeds in his argument 
(p. 16) to say that the principle 
within us which reflects the like- 
ness of the Deity must of necessity 
be the high and master principle of 
our being; and that this superior po- 
sition never can be the prerogative of 
the mind, because it is a servant of 
the affections and passions and appe- 
tites ; but surely what does this prove 
but that man is in a fallen state, his 
nature weakened, and the image of 
God half blotted out. But suppose 
that he is not the slave of his appe- 
tites—that temperance and self-denial, 
and love of what is good, and pure, 
and holy, have weakened and removed 
these evil passions; is not thenthe intel- 
lect released from its ignominious bon- 
dage, and let loose to take its heaven- 
ward flight? The argument Mr. Har- 
ness produces against what Hume calls 
** intellectual virtue,’’ will of course 
be resolved by us in the same manner. 
Because the qualities of prudence, in- 
dustry, frugality, &c. may be perverted 
to selfish and bad purposes, are we to 
join in his conclusion—‘‘ Can we sup- 
pose that a range of our faculties, which 
are incapable of any substantive virtue, 
(?) which, when occupied in the same 
operation, or following the course of 
the same habits, may be either well ~ 
or ill employed, according to the dis- 
position of the will that guides them, 
and which have no goodness but by 
reflection, can be the sacred seat of 
the image of God, whose very nature 
is goodness itself?’?— Mr. Harness 
proceeds to say, 

‘‘Tf the divine similitude was to be 
discerned in the intellect, it would seem 
to follow as an inevitable consequence, 
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that the virtues of the heart would be 
commensurate with the endowments of 
the mind; that the man most eminent 
for the powers of his understanding would 
also be most conspicuous for the righte- 
ousness of his character,’’ &c. 

But we must consider that the im- 
age of God in the heart of man is 
broken and disjointed and defaced, 
and its parts out of harmony; but 
still the natural tendency, as all mo- 
ralists allow, of an elevated intellect 
and improved understanding, is to ele- 
vate the other powers, and it is suffi- 
cient to say, that we consider it an 
anomaly, an exception, where wisdom 
and goodness are disjoined ; the natu- 
ral tendency being to coalesce.—Mr. 
Harness goes on to say, 

‘¢ Tf we turn from individuals to soci- 
ety, we shall certainly not discover that 
its improvement in holiness and righte- 
ousness has any immediate connexion 
with its improvement in arts and sciences, 
or that the divine image is rendered more 
distinctly visible in the public character, 
as the mists of ignorance are dissipated 
from the public mind.” 


But to make this argument good, it 
must be shewn, that no other causes 
were operating to prevent that cultiva- 
tion of mind which improved the arts 
and sciences, from acting beneficially 
on the general structure of society. 
Arts and sciences seldom flourish but 
in wealthy communities : where there 
are large cities, thickly peopled coun- 
tries, great separation of ranks, un- 
equal properties—all of which have a 
tendency to act detrimentally on social 
life. It is not to the arts and sciences, 
therefore, but to the state of society 
in which they spring up and grow, to 
which we look for the evils which are 
mentioned as accompanying them.— 
Whatever elevates the mind, improves 
it; but the antagonist powers may 
be too strong. Still we must lay the 
blame in the right place: the soil 
may be good, the cultivation skilful, 
but pestilential blasts and blights may 
prevent the plant from growing.—Mr. 
Harness (p. 27) proceeds : 

‘* Since we should look in vain for this 
holy endowment of our being (that is, the 
image of God) in the intellectual faculties 
of our souls, there only remains the moral 
faculties to be investigated; and to that 
part of our nature we turn, with a full 
conviction that the object of our research 
does there maintain his hallowed and 
retired seat,” 
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Setting out in this inquiry, he asks 
what is the divine attribute for which 
the Scriptures have most studiously 
endeavoured to excite our veneration ? 
It is the attribute of Love. ‘‘ God,’’ 
says St. John, ‘‘ is Love.” Love is 
the distinguishing characteristic of his 
essence ; and then he asks, ‘‘ Is there 
in the soul of man an impression of 
benevolence, of compassion, of sym- 
pathy—in which the traces of the 
Divine imege may be discovered ?”” In 
this, that is in pure benevolence of soul, 
he conceives, ‘‘ consists that Divine 
image in which we were created (p. 47), 
and that the impression of our souls 
in which we discover the lineaments 
of the Divine likeness, is also the effect 
of Divine illumination,” (p. 50.) 

The third discourse is employed on 
the subject of the ‘Moral Sense,’ and in 
the refutation of those who argue that 
the “ moral principle is not innate, be- 
cause we have no innate moral maxims 
impressed on our minds.” We do not 
know who are the moralists whose 
reasoning is here alluded to; but we 
should consider that the two parts of 
the sentence are identical; for what 
is a maxim but the expression of a 
principle, or general truth? How far 
a mawim, in the proper sense of the 
word, can be said to be innate, is ano- 
other question. If it is a general 
truth formed on the agreement of par- 
ticular instances, by an exercise of the 
mind, how is it innate? Is it not the 
pronunciation of the principle? 

The fourth discourse is employed 
on the duty of cultivating the principle 
of Benevolence, by which the image 
of God, which is love, is reflected in 
the soul of man, and shewing what 
are the checks to its developments, 
from worldly pursuits and selfish feel- 
ings. This is a very pleasing and 
eloquent discourse, evincing in a prac- 
tical manner the great advantages of 
keeping the mind in harmony with 
the moral precepts and religious ordi- 
nances of Scripture, and the happiness 
which will be its result; and had we 
space we should have quoted from it 
some of the powerful appeals which 
the preacher makes in behalf of that 
liberty which the Gospel, and only the 
Gospel, can give to its followers. With 
regard to the main argument of the 
discourse, we have, as has been seen, 
found ourselves not exactly in harmony 
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with the view which Mr. Harness has 
taken of it. Wedo not think that “ in 
the image of the benevolence or love 
of God alone was man made,” but in 
the image of all the perfections of the 
Deity in which man could participate, 
as regards his intellectual and moral 
attributes. Bishop Patrick says, when 
explainingthe words “‘ in our image, af- 
ter our likeness,”’ ‘‘ approaching to the 
Divine likeness in understanding, free- 
dom of choice, spirituality, immortal- 
ity, and in righteousness and true ho- 
liness likewise, as may be gathered 
from the apostle, Eph. iv. 24.” Let 
us also hear what Bishop Horsley says, 
«« That image of God in which Adam 
was created, in our Lord appeared 
perfect and entire—in the unspotted 
innocency of his life, the sanctity of 
his manners, and his perfect obedience 
to the law of God—in the vast powers 
of his mind, intellectual and moral—in 
his comprehension of all knowledge; 
moral, in his power of resisting all the 
allurements of vice, and of encounter- 
ing all the difficulties of virtue and re- 
ligion, despising hardship and shame, 
enduring pain and death. This was 
the beauty with which he was adorned 
beyond the sons of men. In him the 
beauty of the Divine image was reful- 
gent in its original perfection ; in all 
the sons of Adam obscured and marred 
in a degree to be scarce discernible: the 
will depraved—the imagination de- 
bauched—the reason weak—the pas- 
sions rampant,” &c. (Serm. vi.) We 
may lastly quote South, who has a 
sermon on this text, and who says, 
“* We are next to lay down positively 
what this image of Godin man is. It 
is, in short, that ‘ universal rectitude 
of all the faculties of the soul, by 
which they stand apt and disposed to 
their respective offices and operations ;’ 
and this will be fully set forth by tak- 
ing a distinct survey of it in the several 
faculties belonging to the soul: 1. In 
the understanding ; 2. the will; 3. in 
the passions and affections.” And 
here we cannot refrain from giving 
that most eloquent passage, in which 
the preacher describes the magnificent 
endowments of the great archetype of 
the human race, forming such a crown 
of jewels, taken from ‘‘ heaven’s pave- 
ment,” for his brow, as in lustre has 
never been surpassed. We must for- 
give some hyperbole in the kindling 
fervour of the author’s thoughts. 
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‘* Adam came into the world a philo- 
sopher, which sufficiently appeared by his 
writing the nature of things upon their 
names. He could view essences in them- 
selves, and read forms without the con- 
sent of their respective properties. He 
could see consequents yet dormant in 
their principles, and effects yet unborn 
and in the wombs of their causes. His 
understanding could almost pierce into 
future contingents; his conjectures im- 
proving even to prophecy, in the canticles 
of prediction. Till his fall, he was igno- 
rant of nothing but sin, or at least it rested 
in the notion, without the smart of the 
experiment. Could any difficulty have 
been proposed, the resolution would have 
been as early as the proposal: it could not 
have had time to settle into doubt. Like 
a better Archimedes, the issue of all his 
inquiries was an Evpyxa Evpyxa, the 
offspring of his brain, without the sweat 
of his brow. Study was not then a duty, 
night watchings were needless. The light 
of reason wanted not the assistance of a 
candle. This is the doom of fallen man, 
to labour in the fire, to seek truth in 
profundo, to exhaust his time, to impair 
his health, and perhaps to spin out his 
days and himself into one pitiful contro- 
verted conclusion. There was then no 
poring, no struggling with memory, no 
straining for conviction. His faculties 
were quick and expedite: they answered 
without knocking, they were ready on 
the first summons. There was freedom 
and firmness in all their operations. I 
confess, ’tis as difficult for us, who date 
our ignorance from our first being, and 
are still bred up with the same infirmities 
about us with which we were born, to 
raise our thoughts and imagination to 
these intellectual properties that attended 
our nature in the time of innocence, as it 
is for a peasant bred up in the obscurity 
of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- 
seen splendour of a court. But by rating 
philosophers by their privations, and other 
arts of reason by which discourse sup- 
plies the wants of the reports of sense, we 
may collect the excellency of the under- 
standing then, by the glorious remainders 
of it now, and guess at the stateliness of 
the building by the magnificence of the 
ruins. All those arts, rarities, and curi- 
osities which vulgar minds gaze at, the 
ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but 
the reliques of an intellect defaced with 
sin and time. We admire it now, only as 
antiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the 
stamp it once bore, and not for those 
vanishing lineaments and disappearing 
draughts that remain upon it at present. 
And certainly that must needs have been 
very glorious, the decays of which are so 
admirable. He that is comely when old 
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and decrepit, surely was very beautiful 
when he was young. An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens 
but the ruins of Paradise.”’ 


From what we have said, it will be 
collected that we differ (though most 
respectfully, and with diffidence in 
our own judgment) from Mr. Harness, 
in the manner in which he has view- 
ed the image of God in man, which 
we think too partial and confined, in- 
asmuch as he has rejected entirely the 
intellectual powers, and confined the 
resemblance to one only of the moral 
and religious virtues. We certainly 
think this is a mistaken view of the 
subject, and that it arises, first, from 
not sufficiently keeping in mind that 
though man was created in God’s 
image, because that image is deeply 
impaired, as Mr. H. (p. 18) considers 
justly the powers of the intellect to 
be, and inclining to evil, it does not 
follow that the original creation is to 
be denied; and so blended are the 
powers of the understanding, the will, 
and the affections, that it would be 
difficult to conceive one attaining the 
highest perfection, without a corre- 
sponding movement of the others ; and 
where cases seem to occur, they ought 
to be considered as exceptions; se- 
condly, we do not think Mr. Harness 
has kept sufficiently in view what we 
have said of our being able to speak of 
the perfections of God only by analo- 
gy ; and therefore what he says on the 
depraved nature of the intellect may 
be true, yet it would not follow that it 
does not resemble in its better and 
diviner moods the effects of God’s 
wisdom, and that is all that it can do. 
Were we to coincide with Mr. Har- 
ness’s view, ought we not to say 
rather, ‘‘in a portion or a part of 
God’s image he made man,” rather 
than the whole? Benevolence is a 
crowning virtue, and a high perfec- 
tion, but it surely is but one of the 
attributes we ascribe to the Deity.— 
‘* When (says a learned Divine) we 
have applied every thing in every man- 
ner of existence which seems to imply 
perfection, and excluded every thing 
in every manner of existence which 
implies or includes the contrary, we 
have got our idea of an absolutely per- 
fect being, whom we call God.”— 
Again, ‘‘ We ascribe to God all kinds 
of apparent perfection observable in his 
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creatures, except such as argue at the 
same time imperfection, as motion or 
materiality,” &c.; and in a passage 
which more nearly relates to a former 
part of the argument, ‘‘ Let the man- 
ner in which divine knowledge exists 
be never so different from that of hu- 
man knowledge, yet so long as it is 
knowledge, or agrees in the general 
idea with what men call knowledge, 
it must signify something more than 
if it were totally different, of quite 
another kind. Knowledge, as far.as 
it is knowledge, or can be entitled to 
that name, is as much or as really a 
perfection in man as in God. The 
idea of this quality, as distinguishable 
from any other quality, is the same in 
both, though there be a difference as 
to extent, or freedom from ignorance, 
or as it does or does not consist in 
deduction, or arise from sensation, 
which are but modes of its existence.” 
And Archbishop King, when speaking 
of our attributing wisdom, knowledge, 
love, &c. to God, which are properly 
faculties or creations of our minds, 
admonishes us to remember ‘‘ that 
there is as great a difference between 
these, when attributed to God, and 
as they are in us, as between weigh- 
ing in a balance, and thinking; in 
truth, infinitely greater; and that we 
ought no more to expect that the one 
should in all respects and circum- 
stances answer the other, than that 
thinking in all things should corre- 
spond to weighing,” &c. We therefore 
in conclusion (for we must now break 
off) sum up our belief on the subject, 
*‘ that whatever moral or intellectual 
qualities, existing in man, tend to the 
real perfection of his nature, as a ra- 
tional and accountable being, these 
qualities are formed in the image of 
God; and further, that they do not 
lose their original title by being de- 
faced and disfigured by time and the 
sinfulness of the possessor, and that 
this resemblance is without any other 
limit than that which bounds the fa- 
culties of the human race.”? At the 
same time, we grant that the image of 
God may be reflected with greater 
splendour in some of the virtues of 
men than in others, and among the 
foremost certainly is that of benevo- 
lence or love. We think also that 
some disadvantage mightarisefrom Mr, 
Harness’s Jimitation of the subject, if 
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it tended to lead men to suppose that 
benevolence was the only virtue which 
resembled a Divine attribute, and that 
the other qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual, did not participate of the divine 
nature. 

Mr. Harness says, speaking of the 
gift of eternal life, ‘‘ I do not see 
what points of comparison could sub 
sist between such an image of the 
Almighty as the sacred text appears 
to indicate in man, and any thing 
which has reference to the mere dura- 
tion of time.’”’ But how can eternity 
be called a mere duration of time? 
It seems to us that the comparison is 
made, because the subject is taken out 
of time. Again: ‘‘To acreature formed 
after the image of God, to be endowed 
with the immortality of God, would in- 
deed be a most eminent addition to the 
dignity conferred on him in his crea- 
tion, but it could not of itself consti- 
tute the image?” Now here we ask 
most respectfully, has not Mr. Harness 
given a stronger meaning and force to 
the word image than it properly bears? 
An image is a reflection, a likeness, 
a representation, a resemblance. — 
Could not therefore the immortal life 
bestowed on man bear a sufficiently 
near resemblance, through analogy, to 
the immortality of the Divine Nature, 
to be called its image? We think it 
Could, and therefore we do not feel 
it important to ask whether (p. 9.) 
** eternal life is an original, essential, 
and inalienable attribute of the human 
soul, or a superadded gift ;” for if it 
is analogous to the corresponding at- 
tribute of the Deity, it is sufficient, 
and agrees with the term used. We 
should also (p. 48) be inclined to ask, 
if Mr. Harness considers that the vir- 
tue of benevolence is more “ the effect 
of divine illumination” than any other 
virtue of the heart, or power of the 
intellect? We grant that benevolence, 
or the exercise of love, or love in act, 
was one great characteristic of the 
mind of Christ; but was not self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, in every form it 
could assume, even to the agonies 
of death, as strong? They might 
both be called the effect of divine illu- 
mination justly; but we think the term 
could not be appropriated to the one, 
«ar e£oxnv, without the argument 
being unfair and incorrect. We should 
also (page 50) be inclined to hesitate 
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before we agreed with the preacher, 
that the passages of Genesis which he 
has quoted (i. 27. ii. 7.), ‘* God crea- 
ted man in his image;” and ‘‘ God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life,”? are identical; for one may 
mean the gift of animal life, and the 
other of intellectual and spiritual en- 
dowment—if so, then the inference that 
is drawn from them (p. 50) will not 
be just. 


Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, 
&c. By Edmund Spencer, Esq. 2 
vols. 1839. 


WE wish that we had noticed these 
Travels before; but owing to our hav- 
ing a larger supply of books than we 
had space for review, they fell back 
with the rest of the baggage. They 
are, however, very well written, inte- 
resting volumes. The author seems a 
person of information, as he certainly 
is of enterprise; and the country into 
which he has penetrated, and which 
he describes, is one which at the pre- 
sent time is of great interest to the 
different nations of Europe; for which 
of them can be unaffected and unmoved 
at Russia’s invasion of the fine Cauca- 
sian provinces, and not believe that her 
long and bloody struggle to possess 
herself of these mountains, is but to 
use them as a step in her further pro- 
gress towards Asiatic conquests. We 
shall now briefly mark as we proceed 
through the volumes what we conceive 
are the points of interest to which the 
reader at leisure can direct his atten- 
tion. 

Vol. i. p. 53. ‘* In that part of the 
military bannat of Hungary and Sclavonia 
through which we now travelled, the in- 
habitants having been exposed for centu- 
ries to the inroads of their predatory 
neighbours the Turks and Tartars, scarcely 
ever leave home on any occasion without 
being armed, and not unfrequently we 
see the women, Amazon-like, with a brace 
of pistols in their girdles, to say nothing 
of the poniard, with which they never 
part. The warlike appearance of the men 
imparted quite a novel aspect to the land- 
scape, as we beheld them from the deck 
of the steamer, enveloped in the folds of 
their scarlet capuchins and mantles, strid- 
ing through the deep valleys, or climbing 
up the steep mountains, with their long 
guns slung across their shoulders.”’ 

Vol. i. p. 145. “ I confess that I think 
travellers have somewhat overrated the 
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beauty and peculiar attractions ofthe women 
at Constantinople. Through the kindness 
of my Turkish friends, I had more than 
once the honour of partaking of an enter- 
tainment served by the women of my host 
unveiled ; and certainly, so far as regards 
the transparent paleness of the complex- 
ion, and the delicate outline of their re- 
gular features, contrasted with the darkest 
hair, andeyes soft and black as thegazelle’s, 
they are very lovely women ; but there is 
a total want of vivacity, sentiment, and 
intelligence in their expression; and how- 
ever becoming their dress may be in doors, 
when divested of the ill-shapped wrapper, 
yet this, together with the veil laid over 
the face, which is only partially abandon- 
ed, so completely envelopes their faces 
when taking the air, that grace and ele- 
gance are totally out of the question. 
Nor do their yellow leathern boots or 
slipshod slippers by any means add to the 
beauty of the feet, which little supporters 
every mortal woman that I ever beheld 
invariably turns inward—a practice no 
doubt originating from the position in 
which they are accustomed to sit. Some 
of the Grecian women, in their pretty 
turban head-dresses, I thought handsome ; 
but even these had, in common with the 
whole of the Constantinople population, a 
pallid tint, which shews plainly that this 
capital is not healthy ; and indeed who- 
ever has contemplated the swampy tracts 
in the neighbourhood, will find no diffi- 
culty in explaining at least one of the 
causes,”’ &c. 

Vol. i. p. 155. ‘* One of my first visits 
was to the bazaar for the sale of female 
slaves. The ground-floor is appropriated 
to the copper-coloured daughters of Abys- 
sinia, and negro women: while those 
above, being somewhat more elegant and 
airy, are reserved for the beauties of Cir- 
cassia, Georgia, Mongrelia, and Greece. 
These unfortunates, for the most part pale 
and emaciated, are huddled, like animals, 
six or seven together, the thermometer. at 
the same time ranging above 90 degrees 
in the shade. The majority were gaudily 

‘ attired, for the purpose of heightening their 
charms, and many of them were strikingly 
beautiful. * * These unfortunate beings 
seemed indifferent to their fate; for they 
laughed, skipped, and played together with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and even gaiety. 
A few bargains were concluded during our 
visit, when the little victim took up her 
tiny packet, covered her face with her 
white veil, and followed her new lord, ap- 
parently without a murmur. The price, 
apparently, like that of every other com- 
modity, is regulated by the demand and 
supply. The Circassians, Georgians, and 
Grecians, were the most valued, and al- 
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ways estimated according to their beauty. 
The two former being very difficult to 
procure, on account of the strict blockade 
maintained by Russia on the Circassian 
coast of the Black Sea, now fetch as high 
a price as £100 ; a well-made and healthy 
Abyssinian might be purchased for about 
£30, while the poor Negro women are 
not considered worth more than £10 or 


‘* Strange to say, the 
harem I saw at Stamboul, which exhibited 
the most complete picture of Oriental 
luxury, belonged to a rich Frank. This 
gentleman, whose name through courtesy 
I suppress, is not, in spite of our character 
for eccentricities, an Englishman. He has 
entirely adopted Turkish manners, even to 
public attendance at the mosques, though 
his friends well know that in these obser- 
vances there is more hypocrisy than faith, 
as he makes no scruple in expressing 
opinions totally at variance with the tenets 
of the Koran. His immense wealth en- 
ables him to live in great splendour, and 
being of a generous disposition he fre- 
quently gives superb entertainments; but 
since the attempt of the traveller P, P— 
(quere P. Puckler?) to rob him of one 
of his fair flock, he has become shy of the 
society of Franks in general, and now 
seldom invites any persons to visit him 
except Turks. The first time I was in- 
troduced into his harem, or reception sa- 
loon, I found him, as the weather was ex- 
tremely warm, reclining on a divan, at- 
tended by his women, who were vying 
with each other in endeavouring to win 
his approbation. One was perfuming his 
beard with otto of roses, another fanning 
away the flies, and a third with her soft 
hands shampooed his feet. There, a beau- 
tiful Circassian was performing on a sort 
of lute; there, another displayed her 
graceful form in the voluptuous mazes of 
the dance; while several sat embroidering 
at a distance ; and lastly, a bold-looking 
Georgian, who, by her confident airs and 
great beauty, seemed conscious of being 
the favourite, exhibited her well-turned 
arm, as she reclined on a Persian carpet, 
and enjoyed, apparently with much gusto, 
her tchibouque. The most aromatic per- 
fumes were burning in the apartment, 
and the murmuring of the water from a 
marble fountain in the centre was at once 
calculated to cool and to refresh the air, 
lull the indolent to sleep, and supply the va- 
cant mind with thought. In short, every 
aid was resorted to that could in any way 
pander to the senses. The room opened 
into a garden filled with flowers, costly 
carpets covered the floor, and cushions of 
purple velvet the divan. The ceiling was 
painted in fresco, and the panels inlaid 
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with mother-of-pearl and looking-glass. 
The women, who were in general lovely, 
appeared gay and happy, and in order, 
I suppose, that this selection should be 
perfectly Turkish, they were beautifully 
fat,’’ &c. 

Vol. i. p. 285. ‘‘ I admired the shore 
from Anapa to Soadjouk Kalé (Circassian 
shore) for its picturesque character ; but 
the sublime panorama now unfolded, sur- 
passed every expectation, however sangu- 
ine, I had hithertoformed. It was, in truth, 
a fairy-land, as if created for the purpose 
of exhibiting the loveliest combinations 
which unaided Nature alone could form. 
The mountains were covered with verdure 
from the water’s edge to the highest peak, 
and whether the eye wandered along the 
shore, up the bosomy hills, or through the 
fertile valleys, numerous flocks of snow- 
white sheep were seen quietly grazing, 
mingled with herds of buffaloes, superb 
oxen, and jet-black goats, with their long, 
slender limbs. Nor must we forget the 
number of beautiful half-wild horses, 
proudly tossing their curved necks and 
flowing manes, while bounding like deer 
through the valleys, and along the steep 
sides of the hills. As our vessel glided 
forwards slowly, we distinctly saw the 
little cots of the Circassians, with their 
smoking chimneys and farmyards, sur- 
rounded by groves of fruit-trees, ap- 
pearing as if the very abodes of content- 
ment and peace. Shepherds, in their 
picturesque costume, with long spears in 
their hands, tended their flocks and herds, 
the agricultural fields were filled with men, 
women, and children, cutting down the 
waving corn; and camels and buffaloes, 
laden with the produce, were slowly wind- 
ing their homeward way through the deep 
valleys. It was indeed a most lovely pic- 
ture, which blended the most sublime and 
picturesque scenery with the beauty of 
romantic rural life, and realized all that 
the most lively invention of a poet could 
create of an Arcadia. My eyes were never 
weary of resting on this vision of loveli- 
ness; and I dwelt on it with feelings of 
painful regret, as a picture I never was to 
behold again ; aware as I am of the fate 
to which this interesting people are des- 
tined, the formidable power against which 
they have to contend, and the judicious 
plans laid down to deprive them of their 
country and independence. I thought of 
the young Kabordian I had known at Con- 
stantinople, of the animated description 
of his country, his romantic attachment 
for it, his disregard of wealth and luxury, 
his contempt for the dress, customs, man- 
ners, and habits of the effeminate Turks. 
‘ Give me (said he) but my country free 
and independent, my cot, my friends, my 
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horses, and my cows, and I would not 
exchange my condition with the great Pa- 
dishah of all the Osmanlis,’’’ &c. 


The account of the Russian aggres- 
sion of Circassia is of course one of 
the prominent subjects of the volume. 
We think the author has a right and 
just feeling on the subject; and we 
are gratified in hearing him express 
his opinion :—‘‘ The Russians are not 
one step nearer the accomplishment of 
their object—the conquest of Circas- 
sia—than they were at the first com- 
mencement of hostilities on the bank 
of the Kouban fifty years ago,” &c. 
The obstacles to their success seem to 
be the difficult nature of the mountain 
country, easily defended—the pesti- 
lential effect of the climate near the 
coast where the Russian forts are— 
but principally the hatred in which 
they are held by the Circassians— 
their devoted attachment to their coun- 
try and its independence—their war- 
like habits, and their unsleeping and 
incessant hostility. We do not quote 
passages from this part of the work, 
as nearly the whole of the second vo- 
Jume is dedicated to the subject, con- 
taining, as it does, our author’s ven- 
turous and interesting travels among 
the Circassian tribes, in the character 
he assumed of a Genoese doctor. 


Vol. i. p. 350. Speaking of Count 
Woronzow’s residence at Aloupka, the 
author says, 


‘¢ T was also fortunate in meeting with 
several of my countrymen ; for his Excel- 
lency, being well aware of their superior 
intelligence and industry, employs them 
in preference to the natives of any other 
country. His own splendid chateau at 
Aloupka, designed by Mr. Biore of Lon- 
don, and erecting under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Hunt, will remain a 
lasting memorial of English taste. His 
steward and homme d'affaires is Mr. Jack- 
son; his most trusted physician Dr. Prout. 
The governess of his only daughter, Mrs. 
Amet. To Mr. Upton, an English engi- 
neer, he has delegated the construction of 
the admiralty docks at Sebastopol ; and, 
through his recommendation, the laying 
out of the magnificent park and palace- 
ground belonging to the Emperor at Ori- 
anda has been confided to Mr. Ross, a 
native of Scotland. In one person he 
has selected (Count W.), he has been 
most fortunate ; and whether we consider 
their superior talents or exemplary con- 
duct, they are worthy of their couatry,” &c. 
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We must now just give the heads 
alone of some information on particu- 
lar subjects we think interesting, viz. 

P. 175. On the Karaite Jews, a 
tribe inhabiting the Crimea, 

Vol. ii. p. 89, on the Nogay Tartars. 

— p. 369, on the different tribes cf 
the Circassians. 

— p. 381, on the character of Elijah 
Marsow, the great Circassian warrior 
and patriot, and the fatal enemy of 
Russian power and Russian knavery 
for many years. 

Remarks on the Coins of Ephesus struck 
during the Dominion of the Romans. 
By John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 
&e. 


THE tract before us, in addition to 
its clear and learned general illustra- 
tions, has the peculiar and prominent 
value of most forcibly bearing testi- 
mony to some remarkable circum- 
stances in Scripture history, 

The tumult occasioned at Ephesus 
by the preaching of St. Paul, is a fact 
familiar to all our readers. Against 
that zealous and intrepid apostle the 
accusation was brought, that through- 
out all Asia he had ‘‘ persuaded and 
turned away much people” from idola- 
trous rites, saying ‘‘ they are no gods 
which are made with hands.”* So 
that not only the fabricators of images 
were in danger of losing the exercise 
and profits of their art, but the wor- 
ship of the great Diana herself was 
broughtintodisreputeandcontempt,and 
her temple in danger of being consign- 
ed to desolation and decay. The great 
clamour raised by this appeal was with 
difficulty appeased by the I'papparevs 
or scribe of Ephesus, whose office is 
paraphrastically rendered in our trans- 
lation of the Testament by the title of 
town clerk. Mr. Akerman informs us 
that this was a very important per- 
sonage among the Greeks, for on two 
coins of Nysa in Caria, Tiberius Casar, 
the emperor himself, is distinguished 
by the citizens as their scribe. 


“« The office was held for a year, like 
that of the Archons; and we sometimes 
find the second and third year recorded 
by the addition TO B., TO T., &c. 

‘« The figure represented on the reverse 
of the Carian coin is that of the far-famed 





* Acts, chap. xix. 
Gent. Mac, Vou. XVI. 
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goddess Diana; not in that classic form 
by which she is generally known, and 
under which she was worshipped by so 
many cities in Greece, but distinguished 
by characteristics which are best explain- 
ed by the passage in Hieronymus cited by 
Eckhel: ‘ Scribebat (Paulus) ad Ephe- 
sios Dianam colentes, non hanc venetri- 
cem que arcum tenet, et succincta est, 
sed illam multiemammatam, quam Greci 
moAvpagroy vocant, ut silicet ex ipsa 
quoque effigie mentirentur omnium eam 
bestiarum et viventiam esse nutricem.’’ 
(P. 9.) They were, ‘‘ no doubt, models 
of the building, containing representa- 
tions of this extraordinary figure, which 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen made 
for the visitors to the temple. Our ver- 
sion of the New Testament calls them 
‘shrines,’ and it is not improbable that 
the coins which contain the figure (of 
the goddess) within an octostyle temple, 
were representations of the memorials 
made by the silversmiths of Ephesus for 
those who came to wonder and to worship 
at the shrine of the great goddess. The 
small silver medallions of Claudius, Ves- 
pasian, and Domitian, with the legend 
DIANA EPHESIA, which must he well 
known to Numismatists, were, in all pro- 
bability, struck with the same object. In 
this conjecture,’ Mr, Akerman states, 
he is ‘‘ supported by Beza, in his com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. 

‘* Diana Ephesia was unquestionably 
one of the most important deities of the 
Greeks. Pausanias says she was privately 
honoured more than any other divinity ; 
and the same author speaks of several 
statues of her which he saw in various 
cities of Greece: one at Corinth was of 
wood, gilt, and the face painted vermilion 
colour. We haye no minute description 
of the statue of the goddess at Ephesus ; 
but her form is handed down to us on 
numerous coins, and there is every reason 
for believing that the figure which Pau- 
sanias saw at Corinth, was painted and 
ornamented in imitation of the original 
idol. Pliny gives us an account of the 
statue, but it is not satisfactory. Vitrue 
vius says it was formed of cedar; while 
from Xenophon we gather that it was of 
gold; hence it may be inferred that both 
these materials were used in its fabrica- 
tion ; that the bulk of the image was of 
wood, plated with gold, and the hands 
and face painted or plated with ivory, like 
the statues of other divinities mentioned 
by Pausanias. The private worship ren- 
dered to Diana, seems to explain the 
meaning of the ‘ shrines’ which Deme- 
trius made: there can be little doubt but 
that they were representations of the god- 
dess and her temple, — ° they were 
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kept in the houses of the devout, as 
Penates ; hence the alarm among the sil- 
versmiths of Ephesus, when their profit- 
able trade was threatened by the apostle, 
and the artful speech of the crafty De- 
metrius, to whose conduct the remark of 
Epictetus drrov rd ovpcépov exet Kai Td 
evoeBes, as noticed by the learned Wit- 
sius, may be appropriately applied. The 
statue of Diana at Ephesus was preserved 
by the application of resinous gums, 
which were inserted in cavities made for 
that purpose, a practice alluded to by 
Pliny as well as Vitruvius.”—See p. 11, 
et passim. 

We may suggest, in addition to the 
valuable notes of Mr. Akerman, that 
the very Demetrius described in the 
Acts as a silversmith, who made shrines 
for Diana, and brought no small gain 
to the craftsmen, might be identical 
with that Demetrius distinguished by 
Pliny the Younger* among the re- 
markable sculptors and founders of 
images in metal, who wrought the 
harmoniously sounding statue of Mi- 
nerva Musica. 

The various Dianas of the ancients 
are noticed by Mr. Akerman with 
classical particularity—the daughter 
of Jupiter and Proserpine, by some 
accounted the mother of Cupid—the 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona—the 
daughter of Upis and Glauce—Diana 
Upis. 

We remember having seen at the 
University Library, Cambridge, a co- 
lossal statue of stone of the Ephesian 
Diana, presented by Dr. Clarke, and 
brought by him from the site of Ephe- 
sus. This figure was not, we perfectly 
remember, represented as the chaste 
patroness of the chace— 

‘¢ to Faun and Dryad known, 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Her buskins gemm’d with morning 

dew !”’ 


but the Diana Mammifera, whose 
maternal influence on the earth was 
indicated, as on the medals of Ephe- 
sus, by numerous breasts; now as 
she was perfectly recognized by the 
ancients in this character, as well as 
in that of a more severe and virgin 
description, we see no difficulty in 
admitting the genuineness of that in- 
scription discovered in Spain, which 
had doubtless distinguished a temple 





* Hist. Naturalis, lib. 34. 
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of the Alma Diana, and which so fully 
asserts her maternity : 


TEMPLUM DIAN 
MATRI D. D. APU- 
LEIUS ARCHITEC- 
TUS SUBSTRUXIT. 


We forbear to follow Mr. Akerman 
through his minute, careful, and in- 
structive details of the medals of 
Ephesus. Their perusal will well re- 
pay the Numismatist for his attention. 
The following account of classical 
sanctuary is too valuable an addition 
to what has been written on sanctu- 
ary in the middle ages, to be passed 
over unnoticed. A medal of Julius 
Philippus, we are told, bears this le- 
gend: 

Obverse. 

M. IOYA, ®IAITIMOC KAICAP* 
Reverse. 

ESECIQN APTEMIC ACYAO. 


And another of Herennia Etruscilla 
Augusta, this : 


Obverse. 
6PEN. ETPOYCIAAA CEB. 
Reverse. 
APTEMIC. GPSEcIA, ACYAOY. 


On which Mr. Akerman observes— 


‘¢ These two coins are remarkable on 
account of the title of AcvAos. A very 
interesting account is given by Tacitus, 
of the cities which claimed the right of 
Asylum in the reign of Tiberius. That 
subtle tyrant, while strengthening his 
power at home, affected to regard the an- 
cient jurisdiction of the Senate, by refer- 
ring to them the representations and pe- 
titions of the various cities of Greece, 
which claimed the privilege of Asylum or 
Sanctuary. Foremost among them were 
the Ephesians, who alleged that Apollo 
and Diana were not, according to the 
vulgar legend, born at Delos, but in the 
Ortygian Grove, within their territory, 
and that the very olive tree against which 
Latona leaned, when she was delivered of 
the twin deities, was still standing ; that 
to this grove Apollo retired for sanctuary 
from the wrath of Jupiter, after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops; and that here 
Bacchus pardoned the Amazons who 
sought refuge at the altar of Diana. They 
further represented, that their rights in 
this respect had never been invaded under 
the Persian and Macedonian rule. Next 
came the Magnesians, who asserted that 
the privilege had been granted to them 
by Lucius Scipio, after he had vanquished 
Antiochus, and subsequently by Sylla, 
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after the defeat of Mithridates. Aphro- 
disia and Stratonicea put in their claims, 
alleging that the right had been granted 
to them by Cesar, in reward for services 
rendered to his party, and had been con- 
firmed by a decree of Augustus, in which 
that emperor had especially commended 
their fidelity to the Romans, on the occa- 
sion of an irruption of the Parthians. 
The people of Hierocesarea referred their 
claim to a much earlier period, asserting 
that they possessed the statue of Diana 
Persica, whose temple had been conse- 
crated by King Cyrus, and the rights of 
which had been confirmed by Perpenna 
Isauricus and many other Roman generals 
—multaque alia imperatorum nomina— 
who had allowed the right of sanctuary 
within an area of two miles around it. 
Cyprus laid claim to no less than three 
asylums ; the. first founded by /®rias in 
honour of the Venus of Paphos; the se- 
cond by Amathus the son of A®rias, dedi- 
cated to the Amathusian Venus; and the 
third by Teucer to Jupiter Salaminius, 
when he fled from the anger of his father. 

‘* These claims appear to have caused 
some trouble and perplexity to the con- 
script fathers, who gave power to the 
consuls to inquire into their validity, 
charging them to make due investigation 
of the several pretensions to the right, 
and report the result to the senate. The 
consuls found that many of the cities 
could refer only to tradition in support 
of their claim; but they discovered that, 
besides the temples above named, there 
was one at Pergamus dedicated to Aiscu- 
lapius, which was really a sanctuary. In 
the end, the senate, expressing great re- 
verence for the several deities, confirmed 
the right of sanctuary to but a small 
number of the claimants, who were com- 
manded to place in each temple a memo- 
rial of the decree engraved on brass, with 
a view to the preservation of the right to 
posterity, and the prevention of ill- 
grounded claims for the future. 

‘* It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
these sanctuaries, like those of the middle 
ages, were crowded with the most profli- 
gate and abandoned of mankind. Tacitus 
says, they afforded shelter to runaway 
slaves, fraudulent debtors, and persons 
accused of capital offences, and that the 
excess of the evil led to the inquiry pro- 
moted by Tiberius. 

‘« The temple of Diana Ephesia enjoyed 
the privilege of sanctuary before the time 
of Alexander the Great, who extended it 
to the distance of a stadium around the 
building. Mithridates enlarged this to 
an arrow’s flight shot from the angle of 
the pediment of the temple, which fell a 
little beyond the line prescribed by Alex- 
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ander. By Antony, it was further en- 
larged, and comprised a portion of the 
city; but this was found to be an evil, 
and the extension was abrogated by Au- 
gustus. Notwithstanding the enlarge- 
ment of the sanctuary by Mithridates, it 
is evident that the temple proved no asy- 
lum to the Romans when he ordered the 
general massacre in Asia, the wretched 
fugitives being dragged from the altar and 
the statues of Diana, and remorselessly 
butchered without distinction.”’ 


We take our leave of Mr. Aker- 
man’s little tract, at once delighted 
and instructed by its details. We 
congratulate the Numismatic Society 
in particular, and Numismatists in 
general, on the useful character of all 
Mr. Akerman’s productions, as faith- 
ful hand-books to guide their re- 
searches in a science which proclaims 
at every step the truth of history, 
and epitomizes by imperishable mo- 
numents its most remarkable charac- 
ters, facts, and distinguished locali- 
ties. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle, 
in 1644 and 1645. By Isaac Tullie. 
Now first printed from a MS. in the 
British Museum. To which are added, 
a Preface, an Historical Account of 
Carlisle during the Civil War, and 
Notes. By Samuel Jefferson. 8vo. 
pp. xxiv. 48. 


WE are here presented with another 
of Mr. Jefferson’s valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the county of 
Cumberland and its capital city. It 
is a brief and unpolished narrative 
written by a youth of eighteen, of 
whose biography nothing further is 
known, but that he was a member of 
a family at that time of considerable 
distinction, particularly in the church ; 
as Thomas Tullie, D.D. born in Car- 
lisle in 1620, became Dean of Ripon; 
George Tullie his nephew, born in 
Carlisle about 1653, became Sub-dean 
of York; and Thomas Tullie, LL.D. 
who took his M.A. degree in 1678, 
was Dean of Carlisle from 1716 to 
1726. The mayor of Carlisle at the 
Restoration was named Isaac Tullie. 
Mr. Jefferson does not give an opinion 
whether he was the same person as 
his author: but if Isaac the historian 
and Isaac the mayor were one, he 
probably equalled any Mayor in the 
kingdom in his rejoicings on that 
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glorious event, as his youthful effu- 
sions bear token of zealous loyalty. 
The journal is made up of small inci- 
dents, forming an interesting whole 
as a picture of a Civil War siege, but 
not presenting any very extraordinary 
matters. We shall, however, extract 
a few passages, which afford graphic 
sketches of so terrible a scourge : 


“Feb. 16 half a score of Scotts com- 
manders all foxed [intoxicated] came over 
the water at Etterby, and marched as far 
as bridge, when one of them 
was shott in ye breast, and another had 
his horse shott under him; whereupon 
the foxed Scotts made a sober retreat. 
The shot horse was fetched into the town ; 
being a stately beast, and very fat, and 
because he was not to be cured, S* Tho- 
mas Glenham eat him at his own table. 
This was the first horse-flesh y* was eaten 
in Carlisle seige.”’ (p. 20.) 

“* June 5. Major Backstor gul’d y¢ citty 
with a gross lye, y' the King had taken 
Manchester, and would be with them 
presently : facile credimus quod volumus, 
and no wonder, their small quantity of 
hors-flesh, without bread or salt, (hemp- 
seed, dogs, and rats were eaten,) made 
them listen after relief.”” * (p. 43.) 

‘© June 9. Now were Gentlemen and 
others so shrunk that they could not 
chuse but laugh one at another [it is the 


buoyant spirit of youth, we must re- ’ 


member, which views the dreadful trial 
in this light ;] to see their close [clothes] 
hang as upon men on gibbets; for one 
might have put theire head and fists be- 
tween the doublet and the shirts of many 
of them. The Foot would be now and 
then stealing away, but not a man of y° 
Cavalere.”” (p. 44.) 

“June 17. This afternoon divers offi- 
cers came with soldiers into the common 
Backhouse [Bakehouse], and took away 
ally* hors-flesh from y* poor people, who 
were as neere starving as themselves.’’ 
(p. 46.) 

“‘ June 22. Ye garrison had now but 
half a pound of hors-flesh for 4 days. 

*¢ June 23. The townsmen humbly pe- 
titioned St Tho*. Glenham y* their horse- 
flesh might not be taken from them as 
formerly ; and informed him y‘ they were 
not able to endure y* famine any longer ; 
to w*" he gave no answer, nor redresse in 
4 dayes space; at which time, a few 
warmer of y° scolds and scum of the citty, 
mett at y° Cross, bra[w]ling against S™ 
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Henry Stradling, there present ; who first 
threatned to fire upon them, and when 
they replyed they [would] take it asa 
favor, he left them with tears in his eyes, 
but could not mend their commons.” 
(p. 47.) 


Yet, at the same period, the farce 
was played of making two messengers 
from the Scots camp, on successive 
days, drunk with ‘‘a little barrel of 
strong ale,” which had been preserved 
by one Dr. Burwell. However, on 
the 25th of June, very good terms were 
settled with the enemy, and on the 
28th the Scots garrison was received 
into the town. 

We must give the Editor all credit 
for presenting a faithful copy of his 
manuscript; but he carries his for- 
bearance almost too far, when he 
leaves many unmeaning capital letters, 
as in Cattell and Cowes, &c. and gives 
none to a proper name, as ‘‘ Smar- 
make langdailes,” for Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s. 

In p. 21, ‘at the round head’s 
worke at Botcherley,” has scarcely 
the same meaning as the Roundhead’s 
work. He ought also to have sup- 
plied an index of places and persons. 
We may add, “ that a sort of towns- 
men and women” (p. 19) does not 
mean a “sortie,” but it was a term in 
common use, independent of military 
matters, for a number or “ lot.”’ 


An Application of Heraldry to the Illus- 
tration of various University and Col- 
legiate Antiquities. By Henry Annes- 
ley Woodham, Esq. A.B. F.S.A. 
Classical and Divinity Lecturer of 


Jesus College. (Publications of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, No. 
IV.) Ato, 


IT is not unknown that the duties 
of ancient Heralds were comprised in 
a circle of various services. In the 
first place, they were messengers, the 
heralds of peace and war, or other 
transactions between Princes; next, 
they were employed as the marshals of 
solemnities and festivities; thirdly, 
the display of coat-armour, particularly 
in assembled armies, was committed 
to their control; and lastly, in order 
to preserve the rightful possession, 
descent, and distinctions of the latter, 
they becametheregistrars of genealogy. 
Now, all these departments of their 
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profession are still occupied by the 
Heralds of our own day: though all 
are fallen into some decay, but in dif- 
ferent degrees. The first species of 
duty is now confined, we believe, to 
the conveyance of the Garter to foreign 
sovereigns, or to certain important 
proclamations at home ; the second, it 
is well known, is limited to public 
ceremonies, or, rather, to those only 
in which the sovereign and royal family 
are concerned. In Genealogy alone 
the Heralds have vastly improved, with 
all the aids and appliances of records 
and literature: the falling off in this 
particular lies in the limited sphere of 
their interference.* There are other 
possessions and privileges, more valu- 
able and important than armorial de- 
vices, the maintenance of which de- 
pends upon this essential branch of the 
herald’s profession. Yet, by popular 
misapprehension, the term ‘‘ heraldry”’ 
is most frequently applied to that part 
of the science which was the third in 
our enumeration, and which is more 
correctly limited by the French term 
of ‘‘ the art of blazon,” or, in English, 
coat-armour. Now, this art is pro- 


perly one of the arts of design, and, 
like others, is naturally affected by the 


prevalence of good or bad taste. The 
ancient coat-armure of England, like 
its ancient Architecture, was distin- 
guished by its superior beauty and 
regularity, above that of other coun- 
tries. But it has suffered a long de- 
cline. In too many instances of mo- 
dern coat-armour we have ungenial 
monstrosities in the place of appropriate 
figures, and incongruous combinations 
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in the place of simple and regular de- 
vices. It requires the exercise of a 
spirit of research, and a return to first 
principles and ancient examples, such 
as recent students have applied to 
English architecture, to renew the 
proper charms of coat-armour, and 
restore its due claims to respect and 
attention, as being at once a most 
agreeable ornament of architecture and 
furniture, and a pictorial record both 
of persons and of dates. In this view 
we of course include not merely the 
bearings of the shield itself, which are 
in most cases settled by authority (but 
which, be it remembered, are always 
capable of amendment by the same 
authority) ; but also the materials 
and style of figuring them, the form 
of shield or other field upon which 
they are placed, and above all the 
situations and occasions where armo- 
rial insignia should be introduced. 
After some study of ancient examples, 
the architect and artist will find that 
the materials offered to their use are 
not limited to a solitary shield, already 
designed to their hands, but that its 
charges, with precaution against irre- 
gular combinations and extraneous 
introductions, are also available to 
them, whilst the quarterings or alli- 
ances of the family will generally pro- 
vide all the variety than can be re- 
quired.t 

With these reflections we are glad 
to see the Essay now before us, which, 
as the work of an amateur, may prove 
of greater service, even with its occa- 
sional misapprehensions, than a more 
dry and technical treatise. The author 


* We have heard it suggested, and it is a suggestion not unworthy of consideration, 


that a public office should be provided, where persons might find their pedigrees ac- 
cepted for registration, without incurring the charge of high fees. Such a registry 
would materially encourage the pursuit of family history, when undertaken for its own 
sake, without any ulterior object of more material importance. If restricted to a 
limited number of generations (say five, including the last born) the contributors could 
hardly ascend into the regions of fable ; and the plan could scarcely obstruct, though 
it mi:sht often materially assist, the labours of the College of Arms. The concurrent 
registration of armorial bearings should be prohibited. If the College of Arms itself 
would open a secondary register on this plan, it would be the most satisfactory course, 

¢ —‘‘ another Trappor betyn wyth my lord’s armes, as many diverse armes as my 
lorde shall best lyke, the more diverse the more worschipe.’’—Apparel for the field of 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 1513, in Archeol. xxv1. 399. Even the trader of 
former times, though he could not presume to adopt arms in which he had no property, 
was amply provided with ornaments for his mansion or his tomb. He could display, 
1. the arms of the town of which he was a citizen or burgess; 2. those of his company 
of es 3. those of his Trade or Livery Company; and 4. his Merchant’s 
mark, 
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has addressed himself to a part of 
blazonry which is confined and pecu- 
liar in character, the coat-armour of 
bodiescorporate, and particularly those 
of the University of Cambridge. 

In tracing the origin and derivation 
of armorial bearings, old authors are 
not to be depended upon. No class 
of writers, not even etymologists, 
have run into wilder vagaries; none, 
not even poets or romancers, have in- 
dulged in more fanciful and legendary 
stories. The language of heraldry has 
been treated something like ‘‘ the lan- 
guage of flowers;” every one has 
thought himself at liberty to invent 
such interpretation as best pleased his 
fancy. Among other specimens which 
might be taken from the dicta that are 
cited in the pages before us, is this— 

‘¢ In Archbishop Parker’s private arms, 
according to the metrical description of 
the coat given by Mr. Goodwin of Corpus, 
in the last number of this publication : 

* The keyes of auncient parentes tokens are.’ 
That is to say, these were his paternal 
arms, which he would have borne even had 
he never risen out of private life. 

‘¢ In the arms of sees (adds our author) 
they are emblematical of high apostolical 
power, and are generally borne in pairs, 
either addorsed or conjoined, or in saltier.” 
—(P. 28.) 


Rather emblematical, we should say, 
of churches dedicated to St. Peter, as 
in the shields of Peterborough, York, 
Gloucester, &c. &c.; and as, in Lon- 
don, the cross swords are emblematical 
of St. Paul, whose sword also, and 
not the dagger of Sir William Wal- 
worth, is, according to the best opi- 
nions, placed on the canton of the City 
arms. Thus also the see of Rochester 
bears the cross of St, Andrew, to whom 
the church is dedicated; and so with 
various other great churches, cathedral 
and conventual. To return to Arch- 
bishop Parker, the question may be 
asked, Can it be shown that his pa- 
rents actually bore arms? 

In p. 33 Mr. Woodham describes 
the arms of the see of Ely as “‘ Gules, 
three antique ducal coronets or.” The 
word ‘‘ antique” has no meaning ; and 
the charges, instead of ducal ‘‘ coro- 
nets,”’ are in fact royal crowns, allu- 
sive to the royal saint, Etheldreda, of 
East Anglia, the patroness of the cathe- 
dral church. In like manner the church 
of Bury bore three crowns, in comme- 
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moration of St. Edmund the King, 
sometimes transfixed with arrows in 
saltire; allusive to his martyrdom. 
The Abbat of Ely, whose patron was 
St. Peter, bore three keys, as the Dean 
does still. 

The crowns of Ely enter into two of 
the coats of the colleges of Cambridge, 
Peter-house and Jesus; in the former 
case encircling, as a bordure, the arms 
of Bishop Balsham, and in the latter 
those of Bishop Alcock. Under Jesus 
college our author has quoted, evidently 
in darkness, a blundered blazonry of 
the College arms, contained in a MS. 
copy of Sherman’s History of that 
society, viz. “‘ a bordure charged with 
an entoyre of ten semi-crowns or.” 
This strange description was founded 
upon the terms used by Cooke Claren- 
ceux in his grant, which (if correctly 
cited) are ‘“‘ a bordure gules semi- 
crowny gold,” the meaning of which 
is clearly semée of crowns, as semée 
bezanty would be sprinkled with be- 
zants. And here we have occasion to 
make, ex cathedra, two observations for 
the instruction of the heraldic tyro. 
The first is, that he should note the 
nonsense of the first blazon, and the 
terseness of that by the professional 
herald, which yet tells all that is re- 
quired, except that, to be historically, 
as well as technically explanatory, it 
might run,—‘‘ within a bordure of the 
see of Ely, viz. gules, semée of crowns 
or;” and our second remark is in 
answer to a disputed point, whether 
there should be ¢en crowns in the bor- 
dure, or, as Mr. Woodham, (pp. 25, 
59) declares, only eight. Now, as the 
original grant does not stipulate the 
number, but allows the bordure to be 
sprinkled or ‘‘ sown” with the charge, 
this may be deemed a point left to the 
taste of the artist, and the shape of the 
shield or other field he has to fill. 

There are three other of the Cam- 
bridge colleges which bear their 
founders’ arms differenced by a bor- 
dure, as Queen’s, Clare, and Caius. 
In the two last instances the bordure 
surrounds impaled coats : at Clare, the 
arms of the foundress Clare, impaling, 
on the sinister side, her husband de 
Burgh ; and in the other case the coats 
of the joint founders, Gonville and 
Caius. 

Several colleges seem to have no 
arms of their own, but use those of 
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their founders, without difference ; 
these are, Pembroke, Trinity (there is 
here some doubtful variation of tinc- 
ture), Christ’s, St. John’s, Magdalen, 
and Sidney-Sussex. 

Corpus Christi has an independent 
coat, bearing quarterly a pelican in her 
piety, and three lilies, clearly alluding 
to the conjunction of the two guilds of 
Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin 
towards the formation of the college: 
but when our author describes it as 
** two coats quarterly,”” we think he 
fancies a pre-existent state which these 
arms never had. This coat was in- 
vented by, or for, Archbishop Parker 
in 1570; and we are led by what fol- 
lows to suppose it very different to 
“the old arms at the time of the Re- 
formation,” which “‘ gave some scandal 
by their superstitious tendency.”’ Mr. 
Woodham should not have omitted an 
engraving of these, particularly as they 
‘* are scarcely susceptible of blazonry.”’ 

The coat of King’s College is formed 
from the insignia of the royal founder, 
Henry VI. and those of his other 
foundation at Eton are on the same 
plan, viz. : 

“* King’s. Sable, three roses argent, 
barbed and seeded proper, a chief per pale 
of a fleur de lis of France and a lion of 
England. 


‘¢ Eton. Azure, three lilies slipped ar- 
gent, with the like chief.”’ 


These coats meet with our author’s 
high approbation; and he contrasts 
them with the coat of Trinity, which 
he says is ‘‘ inelegantly designed.” 


‘* Trinity. Argent, a chevron between 
three roses gules, barbed and seeded pro- 
per, on a chief of the second a lion of 
England between two bibles palewise, 
clasps to the dexter, or.” 


This coat our author pronounces to 
be “‘ precisely that of a commercial 
guild, and there is no earthly reason 
why it should not belong to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers.” Now, 
we must say we do not enter into his 
feelings. A chief above a chevron 
certainly makes at all times a disagree- 
ably crowded coat ; but what objection 
can a Cambridge scholar have to 
books? and especially if, as we are 
told, they are bibles? Has not a col- 
lege as much claim to so honourable 
an emblem (as we humbly submit it 
should be esteemed) as a commercial 


company? And had not the book in 
the centre of the University arms met 
with his approbation ? 

We have now only to add, that St. 
Catharine’s Hall displays the wheel of 
the Saint ; and that the coat of Emma- 
nuel College is a favourable specimen, 
whether of its own or any other time. 
The arms of Sir Walter Mildmay, the 
founder, were three blue lions; the 
college takes one, and places at his dis- 
posal a laurel wreath, thus blazoned— 


‘“* Emmanuell, Argent, a lion rampant 
azure, holding in its dexter paw a chaplet 
of laurel vert; in chief a scroll sable, 
thereon the word EMANUELL in letters 
of gold.” 

The arms of Downing College are 
deferred for the second part of this 
treatise, which we shall be happy to 
welcome: for Mr. Woodham’s spirit 
is good, though he writes somewhat 
too fast, and has not yet learned “‘ the 
art to blot.” After his pains to give 
a blazon perfectly correct, we suppose 
he must have felt a little petted with 
the typographical error in p. 63. In 
his continuation we should certainly 
recommend him to ascend to the foun- 
tains, and procure the original evidence 
to which he alludes in p. 29, where- 
ever it is accessible; and perhaps he 
will oblige us with some proof of his 
assertion (p. 23) that ‘* fondness for 
heraldry was a prominent trait in the 
much vilified character of Richard the 
Third.””’ We know the Heralds’ Col- 
lege was founded in that reign; but 
what is there to connect the subject 
with the monarch’s personal character? 
Any illustrative anecdotes would be 
interesting. 

But, whatever may be the amount 
of the information collected by Mr. 
Woodham, he has given sufficient 
reason for drawing the attention of his 
friends in the University to the subject 
of Heraldry, when he states (p. 32) 
that 


‘*T have lately seen some handsome 
modern college plate, on each portion of 
which was engraven what in size and out- 
line did bear a resemblance to the arms of 
the society, but in which the two principal 
charges had been unceremoniously dis- 
pensed with, and every tincture changed 
except one, which being argent, owed its 
security probably to the little temptation 
it offered to the graver to diversify it.”’ 
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Poems, by Robert Air Wilmot. 
WE believe that a very small im- 
pression only of this elegant little vo- 
lume has been published. The poetry 
is highly finished ; and shews at once 
a rich imagination, just conceptions, 
and a delicate and refined taste. A 
very pleasing moral is naturally and 
gracefully drawn from the images and 
allusions of which the Poems are 
formed; and the prevailing tone of 
sentiment is such as will gratify the 
ure and virtuous mind, while it 
is led through the soft and gentle 
scenes of the poetic creation. Mr. 
Wilmot’s best poetry often reminds us 
of the choral odes of the Greek trage- 
dians; let him persevere in his progress, 
so well begun, 
VICISSITUDE. 
When that sweet queen of love and song, 
To all the Mantuan Muses dear, 
Upon her death-pile struggled long— 
In tears and sighs to linger here— 
Far still upon her dark’ning eye 
The heaven-born Hero seemed to shine, 
And fond Iulus glittered by, 
In Cytherea’s light divine— 
Then gliding through ambrosial air, 
Her pinion sparkled in the sun ; 
The silver-footed Iris fair 
Came down to that forsaken one. 


So oft the wakeful mourner turns, 
Pain meets him with a thousand spears ; 
While Hope, likea faint watch-taper burns, 
Mistily through the cloud of tears. 


Look! suddenly into the gloom 
A messenger of peace hath flown, 
With voice of comfort, wing of bloom, 
By Mantuan poet never known. 


A moment—and the vapours drear 
Before the heavenly friend are fled, 
A song is warbling in his ear, 
A rainbow shines around his head. 


Who has not felt the languid hour 
Each mental nerve unbind, 

When not a colour of life’s flower 
Can cheer the sickness of the mind ? 


The sweet breath of the poet’s line, 
Unheeded, on our senses creeps, 

The ear is clos’d to lyre divine, 
The magic of the pencil sleeps. 


No longer Pleasure’s rose-wreath’d vine 
With burning lip of thirst we drain ; 

The lamps die out at Learning’s shrine, 
And Eros breaks his golden chain. 


Then fainter shine upon the sight 
The banners by our pride unfurl’d ; 
And, fading dimly into night, 
Recede the pageants of the world. 
8 
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But while we turn from Fortune’s car, 
And scorn Ambition’s dazzling strife, 
Kindling the flying mist, a star 
Lights up the theatre of life. 
Upon the perfum’d summer breeze 
Delicious music seems to roll, 
And shadows of Elysian trees 
Sleep on the waters of the soul. 


Then o’er the changeful heart of man, 
Like changing rays on April grass, 
Scatter’d by mild Aurora’s fan, 
The cloud and sunshine pass, 


Happy! if in the sun we think 
By gloom our feet may be o’ertaken, 
If, when in gloom and night we sink, 
That gladness with the dawn will waken. 


AN OFFERING AT A GRAVE. 


In green Bengala’s palmy glade, 

When Death the chain of Love unties— 
Fond emblem of a fleeting shade !— 

The bird from open’d prison flies, 


Perchance, upon its painted wings 
Through India’s gorgeous woods to glide, 
Or warble round the crystal springs 
A song of tears for those that died. 


And when beside thy tomb I muse, [free, 
Each thought, from Sorrow’s bondage 
Thro’ Eden groves of richest hues, 
I send to weep and talk with thee. 


Thy hand, when long my heart had stoop’d 
Beneath the storm, could heal and bind 

Each broken hope that pin’d and droop'd 
In that bleak winter of the mind. 


Then Poesy’s enchanted lam 
In yain the Spirits Genii Senet ; 
And Sorrow’s vapour, dark and damp, 
Clouded the gaiety of thought. 


Over the lone savannah faint, 
Along the white and boiling sea, 

The traveller, with some starry saint, 
Cross of the South! looks up to thee. 


oyfully in that hour of calm, 
From Indian lips the cry ascends, 
Soothing each sadden’d heart with balm, 
‘“‘ The night is passed—the South Cross 
bends.” 
Image—unto the heart how dear ! 
A fainter, wearier pilgrim I, 


J 


The desert shone when she was near, 


The sea grew calm, when she was by. 


By her no fragrant leaf of rose 

Was strew'd for Pleasure’s languid head, 
Nor round the pillow of repose 

Was flow’r of Syrian garden shed. 


But ever on her meek face glow’d 
The sunshine of celestial peace ; 
Sunshine, more fair than ever flow’d 
Upon the olive-shade of Greece ! 
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And if, beloved ! when thou wast here, 
At Fortune’s glitt’ring boughs I leapt ; 
Thy Wisdom whisper’d in mine ear, 
‘¢ The dragon Envy never slept.’’ 
And thou hast taught me that the leaf 
Of Glory’s garland will depart, 
In the first autumn hour of grief 
That sighs upon the fading heart. 


THE PRODIGAL. 
And see another picture rise 
At Fancy’s magic call ; 
The Prodigal, with tearful eyes, 
Returning to his father’s hall. 
The old familiar face, the look 
Of love, that never tired nor slept, 
The pleasant garden walk, the book 
O’er which his childish spirit wept— 
All rise before him—rustic gate 
And mossy thatch, grey church he sees ; 
The sickle glimmers in the corn,* 
The stock-dove murmurs in the trees. 
And while his misty vision strains 
Across the woods and meadows fair, 
The breath of violets from green lanes 
Steals round him in the evening air. 
Now Peace with gentle footsteps goes 
In beauty from her home of rest ; 
Sprinkling the freshest bloom of rose, 
And dews of heaven, on his breast. 


Then glist’ning in the silver rain 

Of soft’ning, fruitful Christian tears, 
The ruin’d garden smiles again, 

Each wither’d blossom re-appears. 


The Discovery of America by the North- 
men in the Tenth Century, &c. By 
N. L. Beamish. 


IN 1837 Professor Rahn published 
at Copenhagen a work called “‘ Anti- 
quitates Americane, sive Scriptores 
Septentrionales rerum Anti-Columbi- 
anarium in America.’”’ This work, 
we are told, the fruit of great literary 
labour and extensive research, clearly 
shews that the eastern branch of 
North America was discovered and 
colonized by the Northmen more than 
500 years before the reputed discovery 
of Columbus. These facts rest on the 
authority of ancient Icelandic MSS. 
preserved at Copenhagen. The de- 
sign of Mr. Beamish is to put before 
the public those wed of Prof. Rahn’s 





* This stanza is deficient in the recur- 
ring rhyme : we should propose— 


All rise before him—bright with morn, 
Grey church and rustic gate hesees, &c. 


Gent, Maga. Vou, XVI. 
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work which he considers most inte- 
resting to British readers; for Dr. 
Robertson appears to have been igno- 
rant of the early voyages of the North- 
men to the western hemisphere. These 
passages also shew that sixty-five years 
before the discovery of Iceland by the 
Northmen in the ninth century, Irish 
emigrants had visited and inhabited 
that island. About the year 725, 
Irish ecclesiastics sought seclusion on 
the Feroe islands ; in the tenth century, 
voyages between Ireland and Iceland 
were of frequent occurrence; and in the 
eleventh century a country west from 
Ireland, and south of that part of the 
American continent which was disco- 
vered by the Northmen in the preced- 
ing age, was known to them under the 
name of White Man’s Land, or Great 
Ireland. It appears (p. 53) that in 
A. D. 985, Bjorni Herjulfsow disco- 
vered Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland.—In the second 
part of the volume a fac-simile is given 
of the very singular inscription on the 
Assonet or Dighton Rock, situated on 
the east side of Taunton river, in the 
town of Berkeley, county of Bristol, 
and commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The whole of the face of the rock is 
covered to within a few inches of the 
ground with unknown hieroglyphics. 
No one can believe that it has been 
done by the Indians; for there is no 
single instance of their recording their 
deeds or history on stone. The Rhode 
Island Historical Society have applied 
themselves to this and other remains 
of the same kind, which have been 
found on the eastern shores of North 
America, which bear testimony to the 
voyages and settlements recorded in the 
narrative given in the volume ; and Pro- 
fessors Finn, Magnussin, and Rahn 
have shewn that the whole is a 
Runic inscription, containing various 
cryptographs, and rude combinations 
of figures illustrative of the settlements 
of the Northmen, among which de- 
vices may be traced the name of Thor- 
finu; and the unmeaning hieroglyphics 
are shown to be illustrative of the 
Icelandic settlement in Hope (the 
present Hope bay). The extracts 
from the Sagas, and the Histories of 
the early Voyagers, throw great light 
on Icelandic History, and in the latter 
part, on the early _ of Ireland, 
2 
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and its connexion with Iceland; and, 
indeed, the volume is full of very 
curious disquisition and learning, on 
subjects connected with the Northmen 
and the Polar countries, as Greenland, 
&c. during the tenth century. We 
cannot pass over, as we are shutting 
up the work, a very singular statement 
at p. 231, “‘that Dr. Laud has lately 
communicated to the Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries, the remarkable disco- 
very made by him in the interior of 
Brazil, of human bones in connexion 
with those of extinct races of animals, 
both in a complete fossilized state. The 
formation of the human skull is said 
to be extraordinary, the forehead form- 
ing a considerable angle with the face, 
and thus differing from the skulls of 
all known races of men, but at the 
same time presenting a similitude to 
the human figures on Mexican monu- 
ments.” 


My Life. By an Ex-Dissenter. 1841. 


THE author of this work very justly 
observes, that the attitude of Dissent- 
ers in 1841, is that of hostility to the 
Church of England; that they are 
no longer Nonconformists, but ene- 
mies; that they do not follow in the 
footsteps of such men as Isaac Watts 
and Philip Doddridge, but have united 
themselves to the phalanx of oppo- 
sition conducted by persons of a very 
different character. Nonconformity, 
he remarks, was once respectable from 
its sobriety, its purity of intention, its 
freedom from worldly-mindedness, its 
aversion to noise and display, its spi- 
ritual character, its distaste for con- 
troversy, and its rejoicing atthe preach- 
ing of Evangelical truth in the Church 
of England. Such men of old as 
Baxter, and Flavel, and Bates, and 
Henry, and Hone, and Bunyan, and 
others, and in later days, Dr. Winter 
and Mr. Borell, and Robert Hall, who 
being educated in Nonconformist sen- 
timents, remained Nonconformists, 
but who never permitted the language 
of hostility to escape from their lips, 
to a Church from whose discipline they 
differed, but to whose Catholic spirit 
and Christian doctrines they rendered 
frequent and spontaneous tributes 
of respect. Now, says the au- 
' thor, take the list of dissenting minis- 
ters of the present day, and what do 
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we see? not five learned men, not 
ten profound scholars; but talking 
men, business men, platform men, 
public-meeting men, pamphlet-writing 
men, debating and discussing men, 
not about the lighter matters of the 
Law, but about personal controversies, 
dissenting wages, episcopal church 
rates, tithes, and compelling clergymen 
to read over the bodies of Socinians 
and Arians in the Protestant church- 
yards of our Trinitarian ancestors, the 
solemn declaration, that the departed 
Unbelievers knew that their Redeemer 
lived, though the defunct believed in 
no Redeemer at all, and died in avowed 
hostility to that Church which is now 
to be compelled to receive and honour 
them. 

The author very justly (p. 11) ob- 
serves, that he does not confound the 
Wesleyans with the Dissenters. The 
Dissenters are the Independents, the 
Baptists, the Quakers, the Presbyte- 
rians (to a certain extent), the Soci- 
nians, Arians, and Universalists, Swe- 
denborgians, Separatists, Scotch Bap- 
tists, Scotch Independents, Southcot- 
tians, Irvingites, Plymouth Brethren, 
Ranters, and Evangelical Quakers ; 
but the Wesleyans are irregular church- 
men. The Wesleyan travelling preach- 
ers are instructed by the Conference to 
feel that loyalty is more than a virtue 
—that it is a grace; that the kingdom 
of their Heavenly Master is not of this 
world ; that it is a blessed thing to have 
a Christian Monarch, Christian Laws, 
a protected Sabbath, a parochial Clergy, 
a public and free edifice in every dis- 
trict, where the poor and rich meet 
on equal terms to worship the God of 
their fathers ; and that such institu- 
tions will be held in reverence by ail 
who fear God and keep His command- 
ments. The author observes, on the 
character and spirit of the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Voluntary Church Association,” 
which addresses itself for support, 
not to the Hierarchy or the Clergy of 
our Church, but to Dissenters. One 
of its orators, Mr. Burnett, the Dis- 
senting Teacher at Camberwell, said, 
at a meeting held at Hertford,—* If 
you will read, you will see the State 
Church has Acts of Parliament—but 
not the Bible, to support her. She 
will regret the day she sent M‘Neill 
to prop her. She is so clearly allied 
to Rome, she must go with her, Is 
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she not the great impediment to the 
spread of the Gospel in this land ?”—In 
1832 the Dissenters began that series 
of attacks on the Church of England, 
which have become daily more vehe- 
ment, more irreligious, more personal, 
morebitter. The factis, thatthesocalled 
Reform Bill, (joined to the supposed 
feelings of some of the Administration, 
and the principles on which they took 
office,) opened a door for every vague 
hope, every rapacious desire, and every 
turbulent and troublesome temper, to 
obtain something, even to the direct 
and absolute deprivation of others. 
Every charter, every public body, every 
profession, became discontented with 
their previous boundaries, and aimed 
at an enlargement of their rights ; and 
it was not te be supposed that the 
Dissenters, who had mainly assisted 
to bring the Ministers into office, 
would be wanting in clamouring 
for their recompense. It is to this 
cause, i. e. the fancied opportunity 
being offered, and the general door 
‘of reform being opened, that we 
attribute the sudden rise of the Dis- 
senters’ demands; while the rude- 
ness and abuse which accompanied 
them, was a branch of the disreputable 
and distressing violence with which, 
in the present day, every difference 
between parties, however slight or con- 
ventional, is expressed: the language 
of hatred, scorn, contempt, ridicule, is 
employed equally and unreservedly on 
those who differ, as well on some 
curious and abstract question, remote 
from any immediate effect on the inte- 
rests of society, as on those which 
have a more practical tendency. The 
causes of this alteration in the general 
temper and feelings of society towards 
each other, are not, at least, in part, 
difficult to explain. They arise partly 
from subjects connected with political 
rights and party interests, having in 
time receded, as it were, from the 
opinions and judgments which have 
made their irrevocable decisions on 
them, to rank themselves under the 
passions, and act under their com- 
mand; and partly they proceed from 
the discussion of subjects connected 
with legislation, political and civil 
rights, and the conduct of govern- 
ment, with its various acts, being no 
longer considered the province of edu- 
cated and informed persons, but being 
submitted by the press to the arbitra- 
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tion of the lower orders, by whom a 
milder language, more temperate dis- 
cussion, and more modified views, 
would be disregarded or despised. 
Even the tone of the debates in the 
Parliament itself has been lowered by 
the same cause. As regards religion, 
the voluntary principle is the all in all, 
though its insufficiency to fulfil its 
purpose, nay, its self-destructiveness, 
has been proved over and over again ; 
but as this is a blow, not at the out- 
works or walls, but at the very heart 
and main fortress of the Church, we 
may be sure that to this the Dissenters 
will adhere ; and we only now hope, 
that we shall meet them on this point 
always armed, and ready to oppose 
every demand, and not permit the 
slightest injury to be made on the 
fabric which our forefathers reared, 
and we received as trustees of the in- 
heritance. To all who adhere to these 
views and principles, we earnestly re- 
commend the little work before us, as 
one written by a person most inti- 
mately conversant with his subject, in 
all its bearings, and who has conveyed 
his important information in a manner 
full of interest and instruction. In 
fact, he who reads this Life of an ex- 
dissenter will have made himself to- 
lerably well acquainted with the views 
and workings of the Dissenters; he 
will see there their carnal aspirations, 
their avowed hatred, their internal 
jealousies and divisions, their an- 
tipathy to each other, and their igno- 
rance of the history of a Church from 
which they dissent, and of which they 
know nothing. 


by an Ex-Dissenter. 


‘¢ The majority of heterodox Dissenters 
(says the author) are political unbelievers : 
their politics are the moving cause of their 
dissent and agitation, and their unbelief 
gives a pungency and venom to their views 
and opinions. The least loyal, the least 
moral, the least social, the least religious 
body of Dissenters is undoubtedly the 
sect of Socinians, and they are conse- 
quently the most vehement enemies of 
the Church. The most loyal, the most 
moral, the most social, and the most reli- 
gious body in the land, next to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, are un- 
questionably the Wesleyan Methodists.”’ 


From this statement we think no 
candid person will dissent, and hope 
an union with the latter may some day 
be effected. 
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The Death of Abel, in Blank Verse, 
from Gesner. By M. B. C.—Though 
Gesner’s poem reads very pleasantly in 
German, and in the French prose trans- 
lations, there is not sufficient material in 
it to form a successful poem in our lan- 
guage. Instead of being translated, had 
it been abridged, we think it would have 
been more successful. There is also a 
want of finish and accuracy in the versifi- 
cation, which is against it. 

‘*¢ Burst forth a groan which moved his 

obdurate son,”’ 
is not a metrical line, nor can we receive 
the last word as a correct one: 

‘* In vain I court the couch conjugial.”’ 
It would be an ungrateful and irksome 
task to go through the poem in this way 
line by line; but what the critic declines 
doing, the author should, in justice to 
himself and to the public, perform with an 
honest severity. The quantity of incor- 
rect versification that is printed in the 
present day, got up, we presume, in haste 
for the market of our popular literature, 
requires animadversion. When so many, 
also, can write ¢olerably well, it should be 
the ambition of the poet to endeavour to 
reach a higher excellence. For this, time 


and thought are required ; but the harvest 
that will be reaped, though late, will be 


the only productive one. 

Flora Boreali- Americana, or the Botany 
of the Northern Parts of British America. 
By Sir W. J. Hooker. Parts [X.and X. 
—These are the only two parts of this 
valuable work which have reached us,which 
we should have noticed before, but that 
we expected the others. We cannot speak 
too highly of the accuracy and knowledge 
with which it is formed and arranged. We 
find under the head of Populus balsamissa, 
‘* that the trunk of this attains a greater 
size than that of any other tree in the 
northern parts of America.’”’ It has been 
found 60 to 140 feet high, and 9 to 30 
feet in diameter. Douglas .. We see 
a ‘* Castanea chrysophilla,’? common on 
the great rapids of the Columbia, des- 
cribed as a most splendid evergreen tree, 
varying in height from 20 to 70 feet, with 
leaves four to five inches long, pale green 
above, arich golden yellow below. The 
‘¢ Pinus Lambertiana” is described as the 
giant of the American forests, being 
sometimes 215 feet high, 57 feet 9 inches 
round, at three feet from the ground, and 
17 feet 5 inches round, at thirty-four feet 
from the ground, whilst the leaves are 
from 12 to 16 inches long, and 11 inches 
round in the highest part.—The ‘ Abies 
Douglasii’’ is described as composing the 
principal part of the gloomy forests of 
North America, in the vallies of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and throughout the in- 
terior. It attains a height from 180 to 
200 feet, and a circumference of from 20 
to 50 feet.—We see also an account of a 
Taxordium Sempervivum, or evergreen 
Cupressus disticha, which however seems 
doubtful, no specimen having been seen 
by the Editor.—We earnestly recommend 
the work to botanists, and lovers of those 
rich treasures which the vast continent of 
America contains. 


The Election, a Poem, in Seven Books. 
—An amusing little poem, after Mr. 
Crabbe’s manner, evidently written in 
haste, and not revised at leisure. 

Sacred Mountains and Waters. 
Lady S—. 
charity. 

A faithful Warning, by an aged Minis- 
ter.—Directed against the Oxford Di- 
vinity. 

The Church Committee, or an Incident 
in the Life of Mr. John Wilfull.—A cle- 
ver and humorous picture of the various 
‘¢ unclean beasts’’ of a parish, who, issu- 
ing from their separate styes, form a com- 
mittee on the repairs of the church. The 
picture is drawn to life with a vigorous 
pencil, and may be seen reflected in the 
mirror of a thousand parishes in our 
country towns. 

Hints to Teachers of National Schools, 
selected, by the Rev. H. Hopwood.— 
This work is dedicated to Archdeacon 
Manning. It is a selection from several 
works on different parts of education— 
much from Mad. Necker Saussure’s 
Progressive Education. It is strictly ele- 
mentary, and may be highly useful. 

A Treatise on the Necessity of Receiv- 
ing the Holy Communion, &c. By S. 
Patrick. Edited by Rev. W. B. Hawkins, 
M.A.—Mr. Hawkins has not only re- 
printed a most useful and excellent trea- 
tise, but he has shewn great taste in the 
very elegant manner in which the volume 
is printed and embellished; which will, 
we hope, prove a model for other publica- 
tions of the same kind. 

The Marriage Law considered, in a 
Letter to the Bishop of London. By 
Phineas Philogamos.—This is one of va- 
rious recent publications upon a question 
the discussion of which has lately attracted 
a good deal of public attention, namely, 
whether the marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister be contrary to the Levitical 
code. We cannot approve of the occa- 
sionally flippant style in which the author 
writes ; but his pamphlet deserves atten- 
tion, and especially that part of it in 
which he comments upon what appears 
to be the mistaken reasoning of Bishop 
Jewell. 


By 
This publication is a work of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

South African Sketches. By Capt. 
Butter. 4to. 3ls. 6d. 

Chronicles of Crime. 
PELHAM. 2 vol. 8vo. 28s. 

History and Ethnography of the Na- 
tions of Europe and Asia. By J. C. 
PricHarD, M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. Vol. I. 
16s. 

Beaven’s Life and Writings of Ire- 
neus. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life, Times, and Missionary En- 
terprises in South Africa and the British 
Isles, of the Rev. Joun CAMPBELL. 8vo. 
10s. 

Corner’s Historical Library. Part XIX. 
of this popular and interesting Work, 
completing the History of Turkey and 
the Ottoman Empire, including that of 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Politics. 


Evils and Remedies for the present 
System of popular Elections. 8vo. 5s. 

Fresh Plan instead of the New Poor, 
Police, and Fiscal Laws. By E. Dun- 
COMBE. 6vo. 2s. 6d. 

A few Words on the Corn Laws; 
wherein are brought under consideration 
certain of the Statements which are to be 
found in the third edition of Mr. M’Cul- 
loch’s Pamphlet on the same subject. By 
Lieut.-General Sir James CHARLES 
Dasiac. 


By CamMpEN 


evo. 1s. 
Travels and Topography. 


Gitsert’s Modern Atlas of the Earth, 
by Mudie. £2. 10s. 

Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan. By Joun L. Srr- 
PHENS, Author of ‘ Incidents of Travels 
in Egypt, Arabia Petreea, and the Holy 
Land,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. With 78 En- 
gravings. 32s. 

Tour in Austrian Lombardy, the North- 
ern Tyrol, and Bavaria, in 1840. By Joun 
Barrow, Esq. 8vo. With Woodcuts. 
10s. 6d. 

Hand-Book for Lake Visitors. 12mo. 3s. 

Visitor’s Guide to the Sights of Lon- 
don, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Poetry. 


Alpha, a Poem. 8vo. 8s. 

WEBBER’s Shooting, a Poem. #vo. 6s. 

Luther, a Poem. By A. Lorp. 12mo. 6s. 

Poetical History of England. By N. 
MeEeRE. 12mo. 3s. 


Novels and Tales. 
Tom Bowling, a Tale of the Sea. By 


Capt. Frepericx Cuamier, R.N. 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Pic-Nic Papers. By various Hands. 
Edited by Cuartes Dickens, Esq, 
(Boz.) 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Isadora, or Adventures of a Neapolitan. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Guy Fawkes, an Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 
3 vols. With numerous Illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Old Earl and the Young Wife. 3 vols. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sturmer, a Tale of Mesmerism. 
J. F. Romer. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Wittrams’s Alice Russell, and other 
Tales. vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Author’s Mind; the Book of Title- 
pages. Edited by M. F. Tupper, Esq. 
M.A. Author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
** Geraldine,’ &c. &c. B8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Poet; or, the Invocations, La- 
mentations, Warnings, Criticisms, 
Thoughts, and Ravings of a Madman. 
8vo. 8s. 


By 


Literature. 


An Essay on Sex in the World to come. 
By the Rev. G. D. Haveuron, B.A. 
Bvo. 7s. Gd. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, from Stal- 
bourn, edited by Dr. W. Smiru. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Shakesperiana: a Catalogue of the 
early Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays, and 
of the Commentaries and other Publica- 
tions illustrative of his Works. By JamEs 
Orcwarp Hatutwet, F.R.S., &c. 
8vo. 3s. 

Divinity, &c. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai, and Arabia Petreea; being a Jour- 
nal of Travels in the year 1838, under- 
taken in reference to Biblical Geography. 
By the Rev. Dr. Rosrnson and the Rev. 
Ex Smirx. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans. 2. 5s. 

Gems of Sacred Melody; being a 
choice Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, &c. &c. both ancient and 
modern, with the addition of several ori- 
ginal Compositions. Selected, arranged, 
and composed by GrorGe WorGAnN, 
Organist of Camden Chapel, and Profes- 
sor of the Piano-forte. 8vo. 15s. 

Course of Sermons on the Creed of 
Pope Pius the Fourth, by Clergymen of 
the Church of England. 8vo. 12s. 

Lewis’s Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies. 12s. 

Tracts of the Anglican Fathers, 
land 2. 8vo. each 9s. 


Sermons preached in the Parish Church 


Vols. 
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of St. Mary-de-Crypt, Gloucester. By 
the late Rev. Joun Goutter DowLine, 
M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Rector of that Parish. 12mo. 7s. 

Lectures on the Millennium. By C. 
BurTON. 8vo. 78. 

A Practical Exposition of the Gospel 
of St. John. By the Rev. Roperr An- 
DERSON, of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
Vol. 1. 12mo. 7s. 

Sankey’s Sermons at Faversham. 
12mo. 68. 

Discourses upon the Powers of the 
Clergy, Prayers for the Dead, and the 
Lord’s Supper, preached at the Temple 
Church. By CuristopHer Benson, 
A.M. Master of the Temple. vo. 6s. 

Finney’s Skeletons of Theological 
Lectures. 8vo. Gs. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on 
the Book of the Prophet Daniel: with 
copious Notes. Second series, compris- 
ing the Seventh Chapter. By the Rev. 
Cuar.tes Porpuam Mites, B.A., late 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 12mo. 5s. 

Hoare on the Tracts for the Times. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Dialogues on the Apocalypse. 
E. Heap. 12mo. 4s. 

Remarks on Oxford Theology in con- 
nexion with its bearing upon the Law of 
Nature and the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. By V. Livinesron. 18mo. 
ds 


By H. 


Mariolatry ; or, Mary Worship. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Church Service arranged for 
Chanting ; comprising the whole Book 
of Psalms, the Te Deum Laudamus, Be- 
nedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis. 


lvol. 18mo. 3s. 

Surewssury’s Infant Baptism Scrip- 
tural. 12mo. 3s. 

The subject of Tract 90 examined in 
connexion with the History of the 39 
Articles and the Statements of certain 
English Divines. To which is added, the 
Case of Bishop Montague in the Reign of 
King James I. By the Rev. Freprrick 
Oake ety, M.A. Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c. &c. 8vo. Qs. Gd. 

Reprorp’s Funeral Sermon for Mrs. 
James. 12mo. 2s. 

Rosenmiiller’s Annotations on the Mes- 
sianic Psalms, being vol. xxxii. of the 
Biblical Cabinet: with additional Notes 
by Datne; and an Introduction by 
HenGstensorG. Translated by Ro- 
BERT JOHNSTONE. 


Medicine. 


On the Construction and Management 
of Hospitals for the Insane; with a par- 
ticular Notice of the Institution at Sieg- 
burg. By Dr. Maximinian Jacosi. 


Translated from the German, with Intro. 
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ductory Observations, by SAMUEL TUKE. 
8vo. 98. 

M‘Casn’s Medical Advice to Strangers 
in India. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Three Memoirs on the Development 
and Structure of the Teeth and Epithe- 
lium, with Diagrams exhibited in Illustra- 
tion of them. By ALexaNDER Nas- 
MYTH, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 8vo. 58. 

A new mode of Cure, by Operation, for 
Muscular Amaurosis, impaired Vision, 
and Short-sightedness. By James J. 
Apams, F.L.S. and G.S. 2s. 6d. 


Science. 


The Science of Gunnery, as applied to 
the Use and Construction of Fire-Arms. 
By Witi1aM GREENER. 8vVv0. 15s. 

The Difficulties of Elementary Geome- 
try, especially those which concern the 
straight Line, the Plane, and the Theory 
of Parallels. By Francis WILLIAM 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 

Brookes on the Navigation of Rivers. 
8vo. 5s. 

Account of Electro-Magnetic Engines. 
By Dr. Tayxor. 2s. 


Fine Arts. 


The Park and the Forest; consisting 
of twenty-six specimens of Landscape 
Scenery, &c. &c. &c. drawn on stone by 
J.D. Harvine. Imp. fol. 84s. 


Architecture. 


ParKER’s Glossary of Architecture. 
Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. 

Designs for Glebe Houses and Rural 
Cottages, with Ground Plans. Oblong, 
128. 

Natural History. 


History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil. 
By A. PritcHARD. 8vo. 308. 

Hooxer’s Icones Plantarum, Vol. 4. 
8vo. 28s. 

Figures and Descriptions of the 
Palezzoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By Joun Puituirs, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Assistant General Secretary to 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, &c. 8vo. 9s. 


Commerce. 


GALLATIN on Banking and the Cur- 

rency. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Bibliography. 

Friicgew’s German and English Dic- 
tionary, with additions, by Fir.ine and 
HemMANN. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

DEMMLER’S German Grammar, 12mo. 
4s. : 
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Preparing for Publication. 


Etruscan Literature and Antiquities 
investigated ; in which the language of 
that ancient and illustrious people is com- 
pared and identified with the Celtic, and 
both shown to be Phenician. By Sir 
WitiiaM Bernam, Ulster. 

The work will contain a translation 
of the celebrated Eugubian tables found 
near Gubbio, in the Papal States, in 1444, 
given in columns—first, the Etruscan ; 
secondly, the Iberno-Celtic; thirdly, a 
literal translation in English. The subject 
of these ancient and highly interesting 
inscriptions is an account of the first 
Phenician voyage across the sea of the 
Bay of Biscay to Ireland, which is de- 
scribed with surprising accuracy; the 
names of geography of the present day 
verifying its truth. Other chapters will 
explain the inscriptions on the bronze 
asses of the Etruscans, which were cast 
to commemorate that great event of 
Phenician navigation and nautical enter- 
prize. 

The bronze engraved mirrors, and other 
inscribed antiquities, assepulchral marbles, 
the names of the deities, as well of the 
Etruscans as of the Greeks and Romans, 
will be explained, and much light thrown 
upon classical learning and antiquities, as 
well of the antiquities of philology, and the 
history of the periods of Italy before the 
Romans. Illustrated by fac-similes and 
other plates. 

Mr. Brirron’s History and Descrip- 
tion of ToppINGToNn has made its appear- 
ance. It is illustrated by 30 embellish- 
ments, and contains an Essay on the ap- 
plication of ancient monastic architecture 
to modern mansions, with remarks on some 
of the most distinguished Gothic houses 
of the present age. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


July 14. After the examinations, the 
compositions and speeches were recited in 
the school-room, and the prizes awarded 
as follows. 

Gotp MepAts.—Latin Prose.— Arc- 
tissimo vinculo inter se colligantur rei- 
publice et singulorum commoda.’’—G. 
H. Curreis. — English Verse -—‘‘ The 
Phoceeans.”—W. G. TupPER. 

Sirver Mepaus. — Latin Speech— 
‘‘E Ciceronis pro Milone oratione.”— 
T. J. Hearn.—English Speech—From 
Mr. Burke’s Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts.—G. F. HoLroyp. 

BisHop Mautsy’s Prize. — Greek 
Iambics —Cymbeline, Act iii. sc, 3.— 
H. G. MERRIMAN. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The King of Prussia appears to have 
formed the wise resolution to draw the 
most distinguished literary men of Ger- 
many into his interest. The great anti- 
quaries, Grimm, although banished from 
Gottingen, have been appointed Librarians 
and Professors at his Metropolitan Uni- 
versity. To these he has added the 
veteran philosopher Schelling, called 
from Munich at the same time with the 
distinguished painter Cornelius ; and 
latterly the poet Riickert, from the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen. The venerable Tieck 
has followed a personal invitation to the 
Royal palace; and William Schlegel, the 
translator of Shakspere, has lately been 
invited to Berlin, to assist in some great 
literary publication. Jacob Grimm be- 
gan his lectures last May: the hall was 
crowded, and the professor was hailed 
with loud cheers. This mode of receiving 
a new professor is not very common in 
Germany, but proceeded, on the present 
occasion, from a political feeling ; the 
students wishing to express their approval 
of the cause for which Grimm had been 
banished from Hanover. 

Dr. William Beer, brother to the cele- 
brated Meyer Beer, and as distinguished 
as an astronomer as the latter is as a 
musician, has lately published a volume 
under the title of Contributions to the 
Physical Knowledge of the Heavenly 
Bodies in the Solar System, with seven 
plates. It treats of the probable physical 
condition of the moon (a luminary of 
which this indefatigable astronomer has 
furnished the best map extant,) and the 
other planets, in different detached essays, 
many of which would interest also the 
unprofessional reader. Dr. B. has erected 
at Berlin an observatory, at his own ex- 
pense, which has already become highly 
— to science. 

he new remarkable work of Professor 


Ranke, a History of Germany during the 
time of the Reformation, has now reached 
the third volume, and is brought down to 


the year 1535. This work is written with 
the same copiousness of knowledge, the 
same impartiality, and thesame insight into 
human nature, which so eminently distin- 
guished his ‘‘ History of the Popes.’’ 

A Journey to Senegambia and the Cape 
Verd Islands, by Dr. Brunner, published 
last year at Bern, is highly spoken of by 
several German periodicals. The author's 
object was principally the study of tropi- 
cal botany, but the work is also rich in 
general observations on the people, cli- 
mate, &c. 

A curious and useful bibliographical 
work has just been published at Paris, 
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being a Catalogue of all the works relat- 
ing to Asia and Africa that have appeared 
from the invention of printing down to 
the year 1700. The compiler is M. Ter- 
naux-Compans. The same author pub- 
lished a similar work on America. 

A splendid Collection of facsimiles of 
MSS. of all ages and nations, copied from 
the most authentic documents, charters, 
and manuscripts, now existing, in the 
libraries of France, Italy, Germany, and 
England, is in course of publication by 
M. Silvestre, accompanied with historical 
and descriptive letter-press by Champol- 
lion-Figeac and Aimé Champollion fils. 
Among the specimens are, The celebrated 
Dante of the Vatican; the Books of 
Hours of several Popes ; the Greek Dios- 
corides, the most celebrated specimen of 
Greek calligraphy which antiquity has 
handed down to us; the Egyptian Papyri 
of the Louvre; the Psalter presented by 
Charlemagne to Pope Adrian I.; the 
Prayer Book of Mary Queen of Scots; 
the Lays of the Minnesingers ; the Bre- 
viary used by the Emperor Charles V. ; 
the Bibles of Charlemagne and Charles 
the Bald; the Bologne Lactantius ; the 
Medicean Virgil ; the Theodosian Codes 
of Paris and Munich ; the Vienna Livy, 
and the valuable Munich MSS.; the 
Psalter of St. Germain, on purple vellum ; 
the admirably beautiful Bible of Clement 
VII. ; a Phoenician MS. written twenty 
centuries before the Christian era; the 
Republic of Cicero and the Sallust of the 
Vatican; the Chronicles of Froissart, 
Monstrelet, and Saint Denis ; the Papyri 
of Herculaneum ; the Prayer Book of 
Charles the Bald, richly ornamented ; 
Gregory of Tours; the Letter of Dios- 
corides to Dorian, &c. &c. Besides these 
there are facsimiles of Sclavonic writing, 
of Anglo-Saxon, Lombard, German, Hun- 
garian, Italian, French, Oriental, &c. 
Thirty-six livraisons are published, and 
fourteen more will complete the work, 
which will consist of 4 vols. in folio, con- 
taining 300 coloured plates and 600 pages 
of letter-press. 

M. Wirtz, of the firm of Treuttel and 
Wirtz, who for many years was at the 
head of the eminent bookselling houses of 
that name in London, Paris, and Stras- 
burgh, died at Paris in May last. 

In Leipzig there are 120 printing 
presses, 10 mechanical presses, and 614 
compositors and pressmen. In Saxony 
there are 63 printing offices, 24 of which 
are at Leipzig; 46 lithographical esta- 
blishments, of which 10 are at Leipzig; 
and 9 copper-plate printing offices, of 
which 6 are at Leipzig. 

The Monks of Mount Athos have trans- 
mitted a Greek MS. to M. Didron, of 
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Paris, which treats of Byzantine painting. 
It is ascribed to Pansellinos, who lived in 
the ninth century, and who is described 
as the inventor of the art under the By- 
zantine Emperors. A translation of the 
work into French is now preparing. 

A Roman History, in strong opposition 
to Niebuhr’s, has just been commenced 
by Dr. Kobbe (vol. i. Leipzig, 1840). 

The Index Scholarum of Géittingen 
contains a continuation of the Essay ‘‘ De 
Foro Athenarum,” by the lamented Carl 
Ottfried Miiller ; and also an eloquent bio- 
graphical notice of Miiller, by Schneide~ 
win. The brother of Professor Miiller has 
informed the German public that the origi- 
nal of the ‘* History of Greek Literature,”’ 
published in England, has been found 
among his brother’s papers, having been 
prepared for publication in the event of 
his dying in Greece, and will shortly be 
published. 

Herr Bekker has discovered, in the 
Bibliotheca Casanatensis, the Theogonie 
of Isaac Tzetzes, a remarkable companion 
to the same author’s Antehomerica, Ho- 
merica, and Posthomerica. 

Professor Karsten, the successor of 
Van Heusde at the University of Utrecht, 
is preparing a new edition of Simplicius. 

The eminent house of Weidman, in 
Leipzig, has published a list of Greek 
and Latin Classics, reduced in price, 
among which are Lehmann’s Lucian, 9 
vols. 8vo. published at 27 dollars, now 
10; Ernesti’s and Dindorf’s Homer, 5 
vols. 8vo. published at 10 dollars, now 4; 
Bekker’s Oratores Attici, 5 vols. 8vo. 
published at 12 dollars, now 6; Reiske’s 
Plutarch, 12 vols. 8vo. published at 40 
dollars, now 24, &c. &c. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, at its sitting of the 30th July, 
adjudged its medals for the present year 
in the following order :—To M. Delpit it 
gave the first, for his Memoir ‘ On the 
Manuscript Sources of the Municipal 
History of the Town of Amiens;’ to M. 
Théophile Roussel its second, for his 
‘Historical Researches on the Life and 
Pontificate of Urban V., and on that Pon- 
tiff’s Foundations in France;’ and the 
third to M. Félix Bourquelot, for his 
‘ History of Provins.’ The subjects pro- 
posed for the prizes for 1842 are,—‘ An 
Inquiry into what were amongst the Ro- 
mans, from the time of the Gracchi to the 
Reign of Hadrian inclusive, the Composi- 
tion of the Tribunals, and the Administra- 
tion of Justice, in regard to the Crimes 
and. Offences charged against Magistrates 
and Public Officers of every kind;’ and 
‘ An Examination into the History of the 
Establishments formed by the Greeks in 
Sicily, and their Political Importance ; 
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into the Causes of their Power and Pros- 
perity ; and an attempt, as far as possible, 
to determine their Population, Strength, 
Forms of Government, and Moral and In- 
dustrial Condition, as well as their Pro- 
gress in Letters, Sciences, and Arts, down 
to the Reduction of the Island into a 
Roman Province.’ For 1843, the follow- 
ing argument is proposed,—‘ The History 
of Cyprus, under the Reign of the Princes 
of the Houses of Lusignan.’ We may 
mention, too, the creation, by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, of two new profes- 
sorships at the College de France,—one 
for the cultivation of the various literatures 
of the Germanic nations—the other for 
that of the literatures of Southern Europe. 


M. Félix Ravaisson, Inspector General 
of the Libraries of France, hasjust reported 
to the Minister of Public Instruction the 
result of his researches in the libraries 
and archives of the western departments. 
Several of these collections,—the libraries 
of Avranches and Alencon in particular,— 
have yielded richly to his inquiries; and, 
in addition to the curious details which 
he gives of their contents, some of the 
manuscripts themselves are printed by M. 
Ravaisson, with the Reports. Amongst 
these latter are the variations supplied by 
a manuscript of the tenth century, in 
Cicero’s treatises De Oratore and Orator, 
two unpublished sermons of Saint Augustin, 
and a letter from Voltaire to Turgot. 


M. Séguier, one of the ablest Greek 
scholars in France, is about to publish a 
French translation of the Evangelical Pre- 
paration of Eusebius. The recent work 
of M. Séguier on Polytheism (2 vols. 12mo. 
1840-41) contains, among other valuable 
matter, a complete refutation of the ideas 
of Lobeck, in his Aglaophamus, on the 
mysteries of the ancients. Lobeck, like 
too many of his countrymen, is fond of 
paradox, and maintains that there was 
nothing secret in the ancient mysteries, 
contrary to the positive assertion of all 
the ancient authors who make mention of 
them. 

A French translation of the Chronicle 
of Matthew Paris is just completed in 9 
vols. 8vo. TheeDuc de Luynes has added 
notes, and an introduction, in which the 
noble writer has shewn very extensive 
knowledge and great talent, and has 
brought together every particular that can 
now be known respecting the Chronicler 
to whom we are indebted for so valuable 
a portion of our national history. 

M. Charvaz, bishop of Pignerol, has 
given to the world, a short time since, a 
curious and important work on the Vau- 

Gent. Mae, Vou, XVI. 
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dois, entitled ‘‘ Récherches Historiques 
sur les Vaudois.”” His diocese contains 
a great portion of the Vaudois district ; 
and, taking the Roman Catholic view of 
the subject, he endeavours to trace the 
first origin and progress of that religious 
sect. He is on the point of publishing a 
book of exhortations to that portion of 
his flock, in the hope of inducing them to 
adhere to the Roman Catholic creed. 

M. Eichoff, a learned orientialist, has 
recently published his ‘‘ Paralléle des Lan- 
gues de l’Europe et de l’Inde,”’ in which, 
to prove the identity of the Indo-European 
tongues, he draws a comparison, or pa- 
rallel, between the Sanscrit on the one 
hand, and the Greek, Latin, French, 
Gothic, German, English, Lithuanian, 
Russian, Gaeiic, and Cymro-Britannic 
languages. At the end of this volume he 
has an essay on transcribing oriental alpha- 
bets in European characters. 

An antiquary of Caen has sent outa 
curious little book, on a good plan, en- 
titled ‘‘Caen en 1786,’’ in which he de- 
scribes that interesting old city just as it 
was before the Great Revolution, when all 
its monuments were intact. 

Professor Hefele, of Tubingen, who re- 
cently edited an edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers, has just published a Critical In- 
quiry into the Epistle ascribed to Barna- 
bas, the apsstolical origin of which he 
disputes, while admitting at the same time 
its importance as one of the earliest wit- 
nesses to the ancient faith. The party- 
coloured, disagreeable, Gnosticising dress 
of the Epistle, the Professor adds, will be 
willingly fexcused, in deference to the 
striking witness it bears to the truth of the 
early faith. 

In the libraries of Italy, it is said, and 
particularly in Milan and Vercelli, there 
are many Gothic and Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
lying buried in obscurity, and regarded, 
by the natives as relics of barbarism. An 
important addition to literature from this 
quarter, in the Anglo-Saxon, has just been 
made by Professor Jacob Grimm, by the 
publication of Andreas and Elene, which, 
next to Beowulf, are the earliest and most 
instructive specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry in existence. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCK. 

This Association has met this year at 
Plymouth. On the assembling of the 
General Committee on the 28th July, the 
following were chosen Officers of the 
Sections :— 

Section A.—Physics and Mathematics. Pre- 
sident —Rey. Professor Lloyd. Vice-Presi- 
dents—RKev. Dr. Robinson, Professor Christie. 
Secretary—Professor Steyelly. 


~ 
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Section B.—Chemistry. President—Profes- 
sor Graham. Vice-Presidents—Dr. Daubeny, 
Professor Playfair. Secretaries—Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Prideaux. 

Section C.—Geology and Physical G - 
phy. President—Mr. De la Beche. Vice-Pre- 
sidents—Marquis of Northampton, Professor 
Sedgwick, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. Mr. Cony- 
beare. Secretaries—Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Hut- 
ton, Dr. Moore. 

Section D.—Natural History. President— 
Dr. Richardson. Vice-Presidents—Mr. Gray, 
Professor Henslowe, Mr. Owen. Secrefaries— 
Dr. Lankester, Mr. Couch, Mr. Paterson. 

Section E.—Anatomy and Medicine. Presi- 
dent—Dr. Roget. Vice-Presidents—Mr. Miller, 
Sir D. Dickson. Secretaries—Dr. Rutter, Dr. 
Fuge, Dr. Sargent. 

Section F.—Statistics. President Lord San- 
don. Vice-Presidents — Professor—Quetelet, 
Colonel Sykes, Rev. Mr. Hore, Mr. Porter. 
Secretaries—Mr. Luney, Mr. Rawson. 

Section G.—Mechanical Science. President— 
Mr. J. Taylor. Vice-Presidents—Professor 
Moseley, Mr. Rendal, Mr. Emys. Secretaries— 
Mr. T. Webster, Mr. W. Chatfield. 

The meetings of Sections for scientific 
business commenced on the morning of 
Thursday, July 29. In Section A. were 
received a Report of the Committee for 
the reduction of Lacaille’s Stars in the 
Coelum Australe Stelliferum ; a Report of 
the Astronomer Royal on the publication 
of the Hourly Observations made at Ply- 
mouth, under the superintendence of Mr. 
W.S. Harris; and other Reports on the 
observations on the Tides at Bristol and 
at Leith; anda ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to report how far the 
desiderata in our knowledge of the con- 
dition of the upper strata of the atmo- 
sphere may be supplied by means of ascents 
in balloons or otherwise, to ascertain the 
probable expense of such experiments, 
and to draw up directions for observers 
in such circumstances.’’ Professor Powell 
communicated papers, On the Theoretical 
Computation of Refractive Indices, On 
the Refraction of Heat, and On certain 
Points of the Wave Theory of Light. 

Various interesting papers were received 
in the other Sections; among which, in 
Section F. was a paper on the Statistics 
of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport. 

The first general meeting took place 
the same evening in the Town Hall, where 
Professor Whewell assumed the chair as 
President of the Meeting, and delivered 
an introductory Address. In taking a 
review of the past labours of the Associa- 
tion, he remarked that above 900/. had 
been expended in the furtherance of As- 
tronomy, mainly upon the object of re- 
ducing observations already made into 
such a form that they can be directly com- 
pared with the theory. Above 8007. had 
been expended on Tide observations ; 
2502. on experiments on Waves ; 500/. on 
experiments on the best Form of Vessels ; 
200/, on experiments on Cast Iron; about 





400/. had been employed in various labours 
relative to Meteorology ; and above 300/. 
on the description of Fossil Fishes and 
Reptiles. Passing over smaller sums, which 
have been devoted to various objects, he 
noticed a work executed mainly in the 
county of Devon, upon which the Asso- 
ciation expended about 550/. in 1838 and 
1839. This consisted in striking a level 
line from the north coast of Somersetshire 
to Exmouth, in order to determine whether 
the level of the sea is the same in the 
Bristol Channel and in the British Chan- 
nel, and in order to afford a standard of 
reference in future times, if, from any 
cause, the relative level of the land and the 
sea should change. This operation has 
already afforded us the means of deter- 
mining, that the great land-slip, which has 
recently taken place near Axmouth, was 
not accompanied by any permanent change 
in the level of the land itself. 

‘* Since the first institution of the As- 
sociation,’”’ he added, ‘‘ about 70002. has 
been expended on such objects as I have 
pointed out: but it is impossible for any 
one, who knows the nature of scientific 
researches, and the difference between the 
result of money expended in experiments 
by a good and bad philosopher, to doubt 
that this sum has produced effects which 
many times the sum applied without the 
same advantages could not have obtained. 
Without the encouragement of the Asso- 
ciation, these researches would never have 
been undertaken: without the aid of such 
men as have frequented the meetings of 
the Association, they would have been 
attempted to no purpose. It has been 
said of certain parts of Europe that they 
afford— 

Iron and men, the soldier and his sword; 
in like manner we may say of this Asso- 
ciation, that it has supplied at the same 
time the philosophical soldier and the 
weapons with which he gains his victories 
over nature. 

‘¢ But further, besides the expenditure 
of its own funds, the Association has been 
the means of procuring the appropriation 
of very large sums to scientific purposes 
from the national resources. At the sug- 
gestion or request of their body, the re- 
duction of the observatics of the planets 
made at Greenwich from the time of 
Bradley has been completed ; and the re- 
duction of the observations of the moon 
has been begun. Up to the present time, 
about 2,200/. has been expended in all. 
And by a letter from the Astronomer 
Royal, received since I came here, I am 
informed that, within a few weeks, the 
Government expressed great willingness 
to advance more money for this purpose ; 
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and Mr. Airy adds, that next Monday he 
is to have twelve calculators employed 
upon the work. We have applied to the 
Government for the extension of the Ord- 
nance Survey into Scotland, and have re- 
ceived a favourable answer. We have 
tendered our advice that the Ordnance 
Survey of England shall in future be con- 
ducted on a scale of six inches to a mile 
instead of two inches, and this advice is 
already acied on in the northern counties 
of England, where the survey is now pro- 
ceeding. 

*« Above all, I must mention an under- 
taking, entered upon in pursuance of our 
repeated recommendations (aservice which 
the philosophers of future ages will duly 
estimate),—the great Magnetical Survey 
of the terrestrial globe, by the combined 
operation of a naval expedition and fixed 
observations in every quarter of the world.” 

On Friday evening there was a soirée 
at the same place, when Mr. Chatfield, of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyard, gave a lecture, 
with illustrations, on the construction and 
launching of ships,—a subject well chosen 
with reference to the locality, and to the 
launch of the Hindostan, which was ar- 
ranged to take place on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 

Saturday was ‘‘ a whole holyday,”’ and 
the Members visited, as their taste di- 


rected, the interesting objects and locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood,—Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Saltram, Port Eliot, the Dock- 
yard, and other public and national esta- 


blishments. Steam-boat parties made ex- 
cursions to the Breakwater and the Eddy- 
stone. Some few of the members as- 
cended the Tamar, and visited Cothele. 
The Geologists surveyed the mines of 
Wheal Friendship and Wheal Betsey, 
situate about four miles north of Tavi- 
stock. 

On Sunday, sermons were preached by 
Professor Whewell, Dr. Byrth, and the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, for the benefit of 
the Orphan Asylum. 

On Monday the Dockyard was the attrac- 
tion. The Hindostan, a man of war of 
80 guns, was launched amidst the cheers 
of assembled thousands, though it poured 
in torrents. 

On Tuesday evening, at the soirée, Dr. 
Reid gave an account of his system of 
ventilation; Mr. Dent described Prof. 
Wheatstone’s electrical clock ; Mr. Brunel 
gave an account of the Thames Tunnel; 
and Mr. De Moleyns described a new vol- 
taic battery. 

On Monday, Aug. 2, the General Com- 
mittee met at two o’clock. Invitations 
were received from Manchester for next 
year, and from York for the year 1843. 
{t was agreed unanimously, that the meet- 


ing be held in Manchester. The follow- 
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ing list of officers was then proposed and 
agreed to:— President, Lord Francis 
Egerton.— Vice Presidents, Dr. Henry, 
Dr. Dalton, Prof. Sedgwick, Sir B. Hey- 
wood.—Secretaries, Mr. P. Clare, Dr. 
Fleming, Mr. J. Heywood. The meeting 
will be held in June, the exact day to be 
fixed by the Council. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 4, the Committee 
assembled to conclude the business of the 
meeting, when the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were re-appointed, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen elected the Council for the 
ensuing year:—G. B. Airy, Esq., H. T. 
De la Beche, Esq., R. Brown, Esq., Dr. 
Buckland, Sir D. Brewster, Dr. Daubeny, 
Sir P. Egerton, Prof. Forbes, Prof. T. 
Graham, G. B. Greenough, Esq., Leonard 
Horner, Esq., W. J. Hamilton, Esq., R. 
Hutton, Esq., Rev. V. W. Harcourt, Rev. 
Prof. Lloyd, the Dean of Ely, Marquis of 
Northampton, Dr. Robison, Dr. Roget, 
Dr. Richardson, Sir J. Robison, G. Ren- 
nie, Esq., R. E. Strictland, Esq., Col. 
Sykes, Prof. Wheatstone. 

The following grants, having received 
the sanction of the Committee of Recom- 
mendations, were adopted by the General 
Committee. 

Section A. £ 
Observations on tides in Bristol .. 20 
Reduction of stars in L’ Histoire Cé- 

leste 65 
Completing the Catalogue of the As- 

tronomical Society 
Reduction of stars in Lacaille’ s Ca- 

talogue .. . 
Observations on velocity of wi waves . 
Publication of hourly meteorological 

observations made at Plymouth, 

should the Government refuse to 
bear the expense .. 
Experiments on the atmosphere with 
captive balloons .. ee oe 
Anemometer at Inverness .. ° ~ 
Action of media on solar spectrum . -- 40 
Simultaneous magnetic observations 100 
Observations on tides in the Pacific 

Ocean oe oo 
Hourly observations at Inverness oo, 
Velocity of wind at Plymouth cme 
Whewell’s anemometer at ditto .. 8 
Osler’s ditto .. ° 25 
Hourly observations at Dockyard, do. 40 
Publication of foreign scientific me- 

moirs os es -- £88. 18s, 
Reduction of meteorological observa- 

tions é ee oo @8 
Nomenclature of stars os £32. Os. 6d. 





Total £1,433. 18s. 6d. 
Section B. 
Physiology of digestion - 200 
Action of light on seeds... vic. OB 


Total 215 
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Section C. 

Observations on mudinrivers .. 20 
Collection of railway sections «- 150 
Solution of silica in water of high 

temperature oe . oe 25 
Registration of earthquakes +. 100 
Temperature of Irish mines -- 10 
To aid in the publication of a work 

on Belemnites .. oe -- 50 


To aid in the publication of an atlas 
of plates, illustrating Prof. Owen’s 
Report on Fossil Reptiles «. 250 





Total £605 

Section D. 
Researches on fossil] mammalia .. 200 
Races of men os ae #7. lls. 


Organic beings in mineral waters .. 6 
Growth of seeds... oe -- 10 
Preservation of animal and vegetable 
substances .. ee oe oe 
Dredging operations oe os. 60 





Total £279. 11s. 
Section E.—No grant. 
Section F. 


Inquiries into vital statistics +. 150 
Section G. 
Forms of vessels . as -- 150 


Experiments on the stroke of the pis- 
ton with Poncelet’s apparatus .. 100 
Indicator to determine velocity on 
railways .. os ee -- 100 


Total £350 

The whole amount granted for scientific 
researches was £3,033. 9s. 8d. 

It was stated that out of 2,5917. 5s. 
granted last year, only 1,129/. 7s. 6d. had 
been expended. Col. Sabine moved the 
following Reports, not involving grants 
of money :— 

In A. Professor Airy, ‘ On the Progress 
of Astronomy in the Present Century.’— 
Prof. Willis, ‘ Phenomena of Sound.’— 
Prof. Wheatstone, ‘ Phenomena of Vi- 
sion.’—Prof. Kelland, ‘ Undulations of 
Fluids in Elastic Media.’—Prof. Bache, 
* Meteorology in the United States.’ 

B. and C. None. 

D. Gould, ‘ On Caprimulgide.’—Sir 
W. Jardine, ‘ Salmonide.’—‘ The Zoo- 
logy of New Zealand.’—Sir J. G. Dalgell, 
* Habits of Radiata..—‘ Molluscs and their 
Shells.’ 

E. and F. None. 

G. Experiments ‘ On the Resistance of 
the Atmosphere to Moving Bodies.’ 

These were chiefly renewed recommen- 
dations of last year ; it was added that Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Gray be requested 
to prepare a Report on the Zoology of 
New Zealand. 

The Treasurer reported that 630 tickets 
had been issued, including those of old 


and new members ; that 260 ladies’ tickets 
had been sold ; and that the whole amount 
received in Plymouth was 1,280/. At 
Glasgow the amount was more than 
double. 

Messrs. Yarrell, Horner, and Hutton 
were elected Auditors for the ensuing 
year. 





The Trustees of the British Museum 
have just concluded the purchase of a 
valuable collection of prints, belonging to 
Messrs. Smith, the well-known ancient’ 
printsellers, of Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square. The sum agreed to be paid for 
this collection, consisting in all of 321 
prints, is 23007. Every print in it is in 
the most perfect condition, and of the ut- 
most beauty of impression, and upon those 
two points the value in a great measure 
depends. 

The following is an enumeration of 
some of the interesting articles contained 
in this Collection : 

Nretu1.—1. A Sacrifice, undescribed 
by Bartsch, and copied from this impres- 
sion, in Ottley’s History of Engraving, 
page 572. From Sir Mark Sykes’s col- 
lection. 2. Cupid standing on a pedestal. 
From the same collection. 3. An Eagle 
offered in sacrifice, by Pellegrini da Cesio. 
From the same collection. 4. A circular 
niello, representing a sacrifice, in an or- 
namental border, undescribed by Bartsch. 
From the same collection. 5. The com- 
panion to the preceding, also a sacri- 
fice, and unknown to Bartsch. From the 
same collection. 6. Mutius Scevola 
burning off his right hand, a composition 
of nine figures. From the same collec- 
tion. 7. Three females standing in the sea, 
upon shields placed on the backs of dol- 
phins. In the margin beneath are the 
initials O. P. D.C. (Opus Pellegrini da 
Cesio). 

None of these, except No. 6, are in the 
Royal Collection in Paris, which is es- 
teemed the finest and most perfect in 
Europe. 

The Nielli are followed by fifteen of the 
rare set of Tarocchi cards, engraved by 
one of the earliest Italian artists, and by 
fifteen prints by Zoan Andrea, Giacomo 
Francia, Mocetto, Nicoletto da Modena, 
Benedetto Montagna, Domenico Campag- 
nola, Mare Antonio, and Giulio Bona- 
sone. 

The prints by the early German artists 
include five specimens by the artist who, 
on account of his name being undiscovered, 
is known as the master of the year 1466, 
on account of that year (the earliest 
genuine date upon impressions from cop- 
per plates) being frequently inserted on 
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his plates. The set of twelve of the Pas- 
sion of Christ, St. George, the Virgin on 
the throne sitting near the Almighty, 
and God crowning the Virgin, by Martin 
Schoengauer. Magnificent sets of the 
Lives of the Virgin and the Saviour, with 
other rare works by Israel Van Mecken, 
and fine specimens by Pilgrimstab, the 
supposed inventor of chiaroscuro block 
engraving, Van Bocholt, Martin Zagel, 
and the Masters of the Crab and Cadu- 
ceus. 

The German portion also includes the 
following three prints by Lucas Van 
Leyden, whose works it is next to impos- 
sible to procure in fine states, David 
playing before Saul, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Magician Virgil suspended 
in a basket, all most beautiful impres- 
sions, and in the finest condition. It also 
contains a complete set of the illustrations 
to the Apocalypse, by that singular artist 
John Duvet, consisting of twenty-four 
prints, of which it is a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty to procure detached prints 
in anything like fine condition. 

The most extraordinary and valuable 
portion of the British Museum purchase, 
is the etchings by Dutch and Flemish 
artists, in which Mr. Harding’s collection 
was so peculiarly rich. The Museum has 
been enabled to add no less than twenty- 
one etchings by Rembrandt to the already 
almost matchless collection it previously 
possessed; and as these are nearly all 
unique, and on account of their having 
come from celebrated collections, well 
known all over Europe, it may be as well 
to give some slight notice of the most im- 
portant ofthem. Themostinteresting are: 
I. Portrait of Rembrandt himself, when 
young, the head only etched, the cloak 
and drapery being drawn in black chalk 
by his hand, in order to try the effect of 
the idea he had formed of finishing the 
etching. This is of course unique, and 
at the Duke of Buckingham’s sale Mr. 
Harding gave 53/. 1ls. for it. It is now 
worth considerably more than double that 
amount. II. Four prints from a Spanish 
book, etched on one sheet of copper, of 
excessive rarity, as the plate was after- 
wards cut into four pieces, in order to 
suit the small size of the book. For this 
print Mr. Harding paid 57/. 15s. at the 
above sale, and the same observation about 
the increased value applies to this as well 
as all the works of Rembrandt contained 
in the collection. III. The large plate 
of the Crucifixion, an unfinished unique 
state, printed on vellum. IV. The little 
dog sleeping, etched on a large piece of 
copper, which was afterwards very much 
reduced, and this is the only impression 
known of the larger plate. £61 was paid 
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for this at the abovementioned sale, and it 
is now probably worth nearly 2007. V. 
The Portrait of Renier Anslo, the Dutch 
Minister, in the first state, before the table 
was continued to the margin of the plate, 
and before much additional work. At 
Mr. Knight’s sale at Phillips’s, a few 
weeks since, a similar impression, though 
with a damage in the face, produced 1002. 
VI. The Portrait of Ephraim Bonus, the 
Jewish Physician, a most superb impres- 
sion, in matchless state, sold at the Duke 
of Buckingham’s sale for 577. 15s. VII. 
Wenbogardus, the Dutch minister, a 
unique impression of the delicate pure 
etching. It is a proof before any letters, 
before the plate was cut into an octagon 
shape, and previous to innumerable alte- 
rations which Rembrandt afterwards intro- 
duced. It sold at the same sale for 657. 2s. 
and would now without doubt produce at 
least 2002. 

Among the Dutch etchings is also a 
most invaluable and unique state of Ber- 
ghem’s superb etching of the three cows 
reposing. It is unknown to all authors 
who have written descriptive catalogues of 
this master’s works. The biting of the 
aqua-fortis has failed in one corner, and 
Berghem has, on discovering the failure, 
rebitten that particular portion of his 
plate. There are besides some fine proof 
impressions of the works of Visscher and 
Bolswert. 

The remainder consists of several of the 
finest works of Audran, Drevet and Ede- 
linck, including a matchless set of the 
Battles of Alexander, after Le Brun, in 
the earliest states, and a very large assem- 
blage of the best works of the modern 
Italian, French, German, and English 
engravers, in the most choice proof states. 
Among these will be found Garavaglia’s 
Madonna della Seggiola, after Raffaelle ; 
Muller’s Madonna di Santo Sisto, after 
the same painter, and his St. John, after 
Domenichino ; Longhi’s Sleeping Mag- 
dalen, after Correggio ; the most celebrated 
productions of Desnoyers, Bervic, Mas- 
sard, and Richomme; all Wille’s finest 
plates; nearly all the best of Earlom’s 
mezzotints; Holloway’s Cartoons ; and se- 
veral superb proofs by Woollett and 
Strange. 


THE MORANT SOCIETY. 

We are happy to announce that a To- 
pographical Society is about to be form- 
ed under the title of the Essex Mo- 
RANT Society. Its objects are stated 
to be—First, the publication of inedited 
manuscripts, illustrative of the History 
and Antiquities of the County ; Secondly, 
the re-printing of Works of sufficient 


rarity and importance to render such re- 
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prints desirable ; and Thirdly, the publi- 
cation of Translations of similar Works, 
not previously rendered into English. 
The Society is to consist of three hun- 
dred Members, being subscribers of one 
guinea annually ; to be paid in advance 
on the 6th Oct. in every year, being the 
Anniversary of Morant’s birth. The 
Secretary (pro tem.) is F. N. Landon, 
Esq. Brentwood. 


THE MOTETT SOCIETY. 


A subscription Society has been formed 
under this name, for the purpose of re- 
printing Church Music of a date anterior 
to 1650. The plan embraces the produc- 
tions of Foreign as well as English authors, 
and the works will consist of complete 
services, anthems, and motetts, which will 
be printed of a folio size, in full score, 
with a piano-forte or organ accompani- 
ment. Compositions originally adapted 
to Latin words will be printed with those 
words; but as one great object of this 
undertaking is to provide choral music, 
available in every respect for the Service 
of the English Church, an adaptation of 
English words will, when it is possible, be 
given also. 

Subscribers of one guinea annually will 
be entitled to a copy of every work printed 
by the Society. 

The Committee consists of the Viscount 
Adare, the Very Rev. the Dean of Chiches- 
ter, Rev. W. Dodsworth, Rev. P. Mait- 
land, Rev. F. Oakeley, Rev. C. Page, Rev. 
Dr. Penfold, Rev. E. H. Thompson, Mr. 
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Bellasis, Mr. Burns, Mr. Leslie, Mr. 
Richardson. — Secretaries, Rev. G. S. 
Woodgate, Mr. Dyce.—Treasurers, Rev. 
T. M. Fallow, Mr. Madox. Mr. Edward 
Rimbault (who is also Secretary to the 
Musical Antiquarian Society) is Managing 
Editor of this Society. 

The principal points of difference be- 
tween the two Musical Societies may be 
summed up in a few words. 

Ist. The Motett Society print only sa- 
cred music, and that of a date anterior to 
1650, selecting from the works of eminent 
composers, whether English or Foreign ; 
the Musical Antiquarian Society print 
complete works, sacred and secular, by 
native composers, and include later writers, 
such as Purcell, Matthew Locke, &c. 

2nd. The Motett Society print a piano- 
forte accompaniment under al/their works; 
the Musical Antiquarian Society do not 
print accompaniments under madrigals 
(as they were intended to be sung without 
accompaniment) ; but they may be had on 
a separate subscription. 

3rd. The Motett Society engage one 
Editor for all their publications; the 
Editors of the Musical Antiquarian So- 
ciety undertake the office gratuitously. 


The model of the Tage Muhal, at pre- 
sent exhibiting in Regent-street, is a copy 
in ivory of that celebrated edifice in Agra, 
erected by the Fifth Great Mogul as the 
cemetery of his favourite wife, Sultana 
Mehd Aliya. This mausoleum was built 
entirely of white marble, and its cost was 
60 lacs of rupees, or, £750,000. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


DISCOVERIES AT HEXHAM. 

In pulling down two old houses to re- 
build them, on the west side of the market 
place at Hexham, adjoining the choir end 
of the church, the workmen have Jaid bare 
the remains of the East front of the Lady 
Chapel of the cathedral; the abutments 
indicated five compartments, which seemed 
walled up, where windows must have been. 
It appeared that the mullions and tracery 
still remained ; and on pulling away the 
walls and plaster, both were found in a 
tolerable state of preservation. This dis- 
covery aroused in the inhabitants a strong 
desire to secure to public view this ad- 
ditional feature of beauty in their ancient 
church ; and a public meeting was held, 
and steps taken in order to purchase the 
sites of the houses, and restore this in- 
teresting relic of architectural antiquity. 
We are happy to add that a very spirited 
subscription has taken place in the town, 


RESEARCHES. 


and it is confidently hoped that this de- 
sirable object will be obtained. 
Never was a building of such great 
interest so much neglected, nor so bar- 
barously used ; the inroads, even of time, 
were slow and few, compared with those 
of ruthless man. 
At the end of the south transept, con- 
siderable remains of the Chapter House 
are at this moment abutcher’s slaughter 
house. The walls are quadrangular, of 
about 30 feet dimensions, each side ex- 
hibiting a continuance of fine pointed 
arches. A coin of Antoninus, of third 
brass, was found in the foundations of the 
old houses pulled down ; and there is an 
inscribed stone built in the walls of the 
Chapter house, clearly Roman: it reads 
INSIANE 
FL.HYGIN 
LEG. VI. V 

An etching is in progress, shewing the 
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restored state of the chapel, which is very 
beautiful and elegant. 
Hexham. JosepH Farr.ess. 


ROMAN ALTAR AT BRIGHTON BRIDGE. 
The following appears to be the reading 
at full length of the inscription on the 
Roman altar, which was lately brought to 
light by the operations on the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway, and of which a 
notice appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for July, p. 78. The original letters 
inscribed on the stone are distinguished 
by capitals; those supplied, by small 
letters : 
HERCULI MAGno (or MAGistro) Voto 
Suscepto Altare Nominat SACRUM 
VALerius NIGRINUS DUPLIcarius 
ALAE TUNGRORUM. 

(Translation). “Valerius Nigrinus, serv- 
ing on double pay in the regiment of 
Tungrian cavalry, names, in fulfilment of 
a vow, this altar sacred to the great Her- 
cules.’’ 

Brighton Bridge, the place near which 
this interesting remain was found, is 
situated in the parish of Polmont and 
county of Stirling, in the close vicinity of 
the Roman Wall and the chain of forts 
erected by Agricola. In the life of that 
general, by the historian Tacitus, there is 
a circumstance recorded, which may have 
led to the erection of the votive altar in 
question. He mentions in his account of 
the battle fought near the Grampians, the 
decisive attack on the part of the Roman 
army was commenced by two cohorts of 
the Tungri, who were ordered by Agri- 
cola, along with other German auxiliaries, 
to close hand to hand with the enemy. 
The altar may have been erected by 
Nigrinus, on his return to quarters, to 
commemorate a fortunate deliverance in 
this very charge; and, if so, its date is 
referable to the earliest occupation of that 
part of Britain by the Romans, the battle 
having been fought A.D. 84. The moor 
of Ardoch, the most probable locality of 
the battle, lies about thirty miles north 
west of Brighton Bridge. 

1 August, 1841. 


E. D. 


ROMANO-BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 

The labourers employed in levelling the 
meadow between the river Frome and the 
North Walk of Dorchester, co. Dorset, 
lately found buried in the chalk, close to the 
bottom of Glyde-path Hill, several human 
skeletons, near one of which were three 
small vases, two of theordinary barrel form, 
of dark ware, one with a black polished sur- 
face, the other of abrowncolourandabsorb- 
ent texture. The third was of a more de- 
pressed form, of a light red ware, of a 
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fine soft texture, and of the Greco-Ro- 
man character. They were all unorna- 
mented ; the two former were of the same 
size and figure, about two inches in 
height ; the third somewhat shorter. They 
were probably used for holding unguents, 
oils, or balsams. Round the neck of an- 
other of the skeletons was an iron collar, 
fastening behind with a spring, indicating 
doubtless that the wearer was ina state of 
slavery. We know that among the early 
Anglo-Saxons, the decisive mark of slavery 
was a collar of iron constantly worn round 
the necks of all bondmen: but the other 
remains associated with the bodies, point 
them out as Romano-British interments, 
and it is probable, therefore, that a prac- 
tice similar to that which we find subse- 
quently among the Anglo-Saxons, might 
have prevailed in this remote colony under 
the Roman dominion. The instrument 
is analogous to the Roman furca, except 
that the latter was a collar of wood. 

A stone coffin has been exhumed from 
the west bank of Slyar’s Lane, on Mr. 
Cull’s farm at Coker's Frome, about a 
mile north-east of Dorchester. It was of 
rude construction, and consisted of a sin- 
gle excavated stone of the Portland oolite, 
a parallelogram in form, and was without 
alid. It contained a skeleton, the bones 
of which perished on being exposed to 
the air. The body appeared to have been 
first enclosed in a wooden coffin, many 
nails in a state of complete oxydation 
being found in the earth within this an- 
cient sarcophugus. Conjecture is at a 
loss to ascertain the period of this inter- 
ment, or to account for its having taken 
place in that spot. The coffin was about 
three feet below the level of the adjoining 
field, and had probably been deposited 
prior to the formation of the lane, the 
gradual wearing down of which had ex- 
posed one end of it. It was not near any 
consecrated site, the nearest being the 
Chapel Close at Frome Whitfield, where 
the church of that hamlet formerly stood, 
and which is nearly half a mile distant. 
The individual thus interred might possibly 
have had some connection with some old 
and extensive foundations still traceable 
about a furlong to the west of the spot 
where the interment was discovered. 


On excavating the earth, a few days 
ago, for the purpose of laying the found- 
ation of a new wall at the Wilton Prison, 
near Taunton, the remains of an oak were 
discovered sixteen feet below the surface. 
The appearance of the trunk and branches 
was that of their having been charred, 
being quite black, and almost in a fossil- 
ised state. Near these forest remains 
were a number of hedge nuts, presenting 
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a similar appearance. The lapse of many 
centuries could alone account for these 
sylvan vestiges of former days. 


A curious discovery has been made 
during the progress of the works for the 
Great Western Railway. The workmen, 
while engaged at Bathampton, in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, found three ske- 
letons, two of which were lying side by 
side, while the third was within six or se- 
ven feet of the others. In the breast of 
one of these skeletons was discovered a 
ball of a pound and a half in weight, from 
which circumstance it has been presumed 
that the bodies were those of individuals 
who had fallen in some of the battles dur- 
ing the civil wars. The ball is in the pos- 
session of a person in the neighbourhood 
of the spot where these curious relics were 
found. Many exceedingly interesting re- 
mains of antiquity have, at different pe- 
riods, been brought to light during the 
progress of the railway between Bath and 
Bristol, but the above are among the most 
remarkable of those remains. 


During some excavations recently made 
by the Northern and Eastern Railway 
Company, upon land in the occupation of 
Mr. Thomas Pollett, near Harlow, Essex, 
six coffins were discovered about two feet 
below the surface of the ground. No 
nails had been used in their construction, 
the planks being curiously dovetailed to- 
gether. Upon opening them some human 
bones were found which crumbled into 
dust on their exposure to the air. Be- 
tween the knees of one of the skeletons 
was placed a finely moulded earthen 
vessel, resting on a kind of patina; an 
earthen ampulla was placed near the head. 
No coins were found in the coffins, but 
several have been picked up in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, among others, one bear- 
ing the head and inscription of Marcus 
Aurelius, together with others having a 
German legend and device. From the 
vicinity of the spot to Harlow Bury, there 
appears little doubt of it having anciently 
formed part of a regular burial place. An 
old chapel, which was formerly connected 
with the Bury, still exists, now converted 
into agranary. There are distinct traces 
of a Roman road still to be met with in 
the neighbourhood, and many other indi- 
cations corroborative of a belief of its hav- 
ing been originally the site of a Roman 
station or encampment. 


FRANCE. 

Some excavations making at Lyons, on 
the hill of Fourvieres, the ancient Forum 
of the Romans, have brought to light a 
variety . —_— valuable both intrinsi- 
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cally and as objects of art. Amongst these 
is the complete jewel-case of some great 
dame of eighteen hundred years ago,— 
inclosing a necklace of emeralds, with 
ear-rings to match, — another, appa- 
rently of amethysts, but defaced, — a 
very curious chain, rings, bracelets, — 
a sandal-clasp, pearls of extraordinary 
fineness and remarkable size; of all 
which ornaments the gold is so fine that 
its brilliancy remains untarnished by time, 
as if it came to-day from the jeweller.— 
There were also two gold coins of Augus- 
tus Cesar; and the intrinsic worth of the 
whole is estimated at 1,000 fr. 


Near Beaucaire, on the Rhone, there 
has been recently discovered a small statue 
of Jupiter, which, from the nature of its 
execution, is supposed to be of the time of 
Tiberius, wlien native sculptors began to 
exercise their art in Gaul. 


During some excavations recently made 
in the church of St. Benigne, at Dijon, 
the bodies of Philippe-le-Hardi and Jean- 
sans-Peur, the famous Dukes of Burgundy, 
have been found intact and in good pre- 
servation, with their robes, and the various 
articles used in embalming their bodies. 


A cave has been discovered at Lamotte 
St. Kary, inthe Loire Inférieure, contain- 
ing a large quantity of human remains. 
By the side of each skeleton were earthen- 
ware vases, filled with nuts and acorns, 
in perfect preservation. A druid’s cup 
was also found. This Celtic tomb is sup- 
posed to be at least 2,000 years old. 


An ancient vase has been found at 
Perrigny, in the department of Jura, to 
the south-west of the Church of St. 
Etienne de Coldres, and near a Roman 
camp, which is well preserved. The vase 
contained several needle cases, perfuming 
pans, a basin and a tymbal. On the 
handles of the perfuming pans or thuri- 
fere, were bas-reliefs representing rams, 
heads of the ibis, flowers of the nenuphar, 
an augural lituus, baskets of fruit, &c. 
They were mostly in bronze or lead, and 
are supposed to have belonged to a tem- 
ple, and to have been used for purposes 
of sacrifice. They were most probably 
buried at the time of the extinction of 
paganism in the west. 


ROME. 

In the earth of a cellar in Rome, a co- 
lossal statue has been found in perfect 
preservation, representing a chained bar- 
barian, and from the evidence of its style, 
apparently belonging to the period of the 
Emperor Adrian. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Aug.19. This being the day on which 
the writs were made returnable, the House 
was opened at two o’clock for the admis- 
sion of Peers only. The names of the 
Royal Commissioners for opening the 
Parliament were, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquis of Normanby, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Earl of Clarendon, 
and Viscount Duncannon. The Com- 
mons having been summoned to the bar 
of their Lordships’ House, the Lord Chan- 
cellor opened the Commission, and di- 
rected the Commons to elect a Speaker. 
Their Lordships then proceeded to be 
sworn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Aug. 19. At half-past one o’clock the 
House was nearly filled with members. 
Several of them attended the other House 
to hear the Commission read. On their 
return, Lord Worsley, after a short exor- 
dium, moved that the Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre be elected into the office of 
Speaker.—Mr. Edward Buller seconded 
the motion.—Sir R. Peel said it was his 
intention on this occasion to act upon the 
principle for which he contended in 1833 
and in 1837, and in conformity with that 
principle, he should vote for the re-elec- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman whose 
election to their chair was now proposed 
to the House. The right hon. baronet 
proceeded to show, that up to a recent 
period of our history, no Speaker of this 
Honse, who was willing to serve again, 
was ever opposed, and he pointed out the 
instances up to the case of Mr. Manners 
Sutton. The interruptions to this rule 
were in 1780 and 1835. He contended 
in the latter case that it was not necessary 
that the gentleman who had properly and 
conscientiously discharged the duties of 
their chairman, should necessarily be of 
the same principles of the majority of the 
House. He did not lay this down as an 
invariable rule ; but he felt proud to say 
that the right hon. gentleman now pro- 
posed was in all respects qualified to fill 
their chair. The right hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded to point out the grounds on which 
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he supported the re-election of the right 
hon. gentleman now proposed, and sat 
down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre declared his grati- 
tude for the commendations which had 
been passed upon his conduct from both 
sides of the House, and said that he felt it 
as an ample reward for any labour and 
anxiety which his position as their chair- 
man might have brought upon him. He 
should not again undertake these duties 
but for the remembrance he had that from 
both sides of the House he had, during 
the time he had been their Speaker, re- 
ceived assistance and support. The right 
hon. gentleman was then led to the chair 
by his mover and seconder, and having 
taken his seat, at the same moment the 
mace was placed upon the table. Lord 
John Russell congratulated Mr. Speaker 
on his election. 

Aug. 21 and 23 were occupied in swear- 
ing in Members. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aug. 24. The Lords Commissioners 
read the following Speech from her Ma- 
jesty : 

‘“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, We 
are commanded by Her Majesty to ac- 
quaint you, that Her Majesty has availed 
Herself of the earliest opportunity of re- 
sorting to your advice and assistance after 
the Dissolution of the last Parliament. 

‘* Her Majesty continues to receive from 
Foreign Powers gratifying assurances. of 
their desire to maintain with Her Ma- 
jesty the most friendly relations. 

‘Her Majesty has the satisfaction of 
informing you, that the objects for which 
the Treaty of the 15th of July 1840 was 
concluded, between her Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Sultan, have 
been fully accomplished ; and it is grati- 
fying to Her Majesty to be enabled to 
state, that the temporary separation which 
the measures taken in execution of that 
Treaty created between the Contracting 
Parties and France has now ceased. 

‘“‘Her Majesty trusts that the union of 
the principal Powers upon all matters 
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affecting the great interests of Europe 
will afford a firm security for the mainte- 
nance of Peace. 

‘‘ Her Majesty is glad to be able to in- 
form you, that, in consequence of the 
evacuation of Ghorian by the Persian 
Troops, Her Majesty has ordered Her 
Minister to the Court of Persia to return 
to Teheran. 

‘* Her Majesty regrets that the negotia- 
tions between Her Plenipotentiaries in 
China and the Chinese Government have 
not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and that it has been necessary 
to call into action the Forces which Her 
Majesty has sent to the China Seas ; but 
Her Majesty still trusts that the Emperor 
of China will see the justice of the de- 
mands which Her Majesty’s Plenipoten- 
tiaries have been instructed to make. 

‘‘Her Majesty is happy to inform you, 
that the differences which had arisen be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, about the exe- 
cution of a Treaty concluded by those 
Powers in 1835, for regulating the Navi- 
gation of the Douro, have been adjusted 
amicably and with honour to both parties, 
by the aid of Her Majesty’s mediation. 

‘‘The Debt incurred by the Legislature 
of Upper Canada for the purposes of Pub- 
lic Works, is a serious obstacle to further 
improvements, which are essential to the 
prosperity of the United Province. Her 
Majesty has authorised the Governor-Ge- 
neral to make a Communication on the 
subject to the Council and Assembly of 
Canada. Her Majesty will direct the Pa- 
pers to be laid before you, and trusts that 
your earnest attention will be directed to 
matters so materially affecting the welfare 
of Canada and the strength of the Empire. 

‘*GENTLEMEN OF THE HovskE oF 
Commons, We have to assure you, that 
Her Majesty relies with entire confidence 
on your loyalty and zea] to make adequate 
provision for the Public Service, as well 
as for the further application of sums 
granted by the last Parliament. 

‘“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, We 
are more especially commanded to declare 
to you, that the extraordinary expenses 
which the events in Canada, China, and 
the Mediterranean have occasioned, and 
the necessity of maintaining a force ade- 
quate to the protection of our extensive 
possessions, have made it necessary to 
consider the means of increasing the Pub- 
lic Revenue. 

‘¢ Her Majesty is anxious that this ob- 
ject should be effected in the manner least 
burthensome to Her People; and it has 
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appeared to Her Majesty, after full deli- 
beration, that you may at this juncture 
properly direct your attention to the revi- 
sion of Duties affecting the productions 
of Foreign Countries. It will be for you 
to consider whether some of these Duties 
are not so trifling in amount as to be un- 
productive to the Revenue, while they are 
vexatious to commerce. You may further 
examine whether the principle of protec- 
tion, upon which others of these Duties 
are founded, be not carried to an extent 
injurious alike to the income of the State 
and the interests of the People. 

‘‘Her Majesty is desirous that you 
should consider the Laws which regulate 
the Trade in Corn. It will be for you to 
determine whether these Laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuations of sup- 
ply; whether they do not embarrass 
Trade, derange the Currency, and by their 
operation diminish the comfort, and in- 
crease the privations, of the great body 
of the community. 

‘‘ Her Majesty feeling the deepest sym- 
pathy with those of Her subjects who are 
now suffering from distress and want of 
employment, it is Her earnest prayer that 
all your deliberations may be guided by 
wisdom, and may conduce to the happi- 
ness of Her beloved people.”’ 

An Address, as usual the echo of the 
Speech, was moved by Mr. M. Philips, 
and seconded by Mr. J. Dundas. Where- 
upon, an Amendment was moved by Mr. 
J. S. Wortley, and seconded by Lord 
Bruce, to the effect, ‘‘ That we observe with 
regret that the Public Expenditure has 
exceeded the Income ; that we are duly 
sensible of the importance of the consi- 
derations in reference to the Commerce 
and Revenue of the Country, and to the 
Laws which regulate the Trade in Corn ; 
that it will be our earnest desire to con- 
sult the interests and promote the welfare 
of all classes ; that we feel it however our 
duty to submit to Her Majesty that it is 
essential to the satisfactory results of our 
deliberations on these and other matters 
of public concern, that Her Majesty’s 
Government should possess the confi- 
dence of this House and of the Country ; 
and that this confidence is not reposed in 
the present advisers of Her Majesty.”’ 

This produced a most spirited debate, 
which lasted four nights; and the result 
of the division was, 

For the Address . 
Against it 


269 
360 


——— 


Majority against Ministers 91 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The late disturbances at Toulouse 
were occasioned by the financial necessi- 
ties of the French Government having 
compelled them to order a new registry 
of houses, shops, doors and windows, the 
people having hitherto paid little more 
than the half of the tax due by Jaw, and 
Ministers being anxious to levy the 
amount to the fullest extent of the ob- 
noxious impost. An inquest has been 
held, and it is expected that the mayor 
will be prosecuted for deserting the town, 
and leaving it under the protection of 
soldiers. Increased activity is used at 
Toulon, in forwarding the ships of war 
in construction, and repairing others ; and 
levies of workmen have been made in 
various harbours, which have proceeded 
to the above place. 

SPAIN. 

The Queen Christina has made a 
strong remonstrance to Espartero against 
being deprived of the guardianship of her 
children, in opposition to the laws of the 
kingdom, and the will of the late king. 
The Chamber have granted an allowance 
to Christina of 3,900,000 reals. 

The changes which have been intro- 
duced into the household of the young 
Queen have created great indignation. 
Her letters to her most intimate friends 
are intercepted and opened, and she is 
made to believe that her late governess, 
the Marchioness of Santa Cruz, is de- 
tained from her by ill health. It is fur- 
ther stated that Senor Arguelles arrogates 
to himself the right of entering the apart- 
ment of his Sovereign when he pleases, 
without announcement. The young 
Queen complains bitterly of the con- 
tinued absence of her mother. The 
Madrid Gazette contains a long decree 
disbanding the Royal Guard. 

The islands of Fernando Poand Anna 
Bay have been purchased from the Spa- 
niards for 50,0002. by the English Go- 
vernment. These islands command the 
mouths of the Niger. 

HANOVER. 

The King of Hanover has issued a 
royal decree, setting forth minutely the 
manner in which the Crown Prince, on 
his succession to the throne, is to sign all 
state papers whilst his heavy affliction of 
blindness rests upon him ; and as it is 
said that no hope remains of sight being 
restored to him, the regulation may be 
considered indefinite. 

ITALY. 

A horrible tumult took place on the 
20th July at the execution of three cri- 
minals for murder at Rome, A set of 


wretches began to plunder the spectators, 
and a most dreadful panic ensued. Ca- 
valry and infantry assembled, and bodies 
were seen lying in the streets as ina field 
of battle. Twelve persons were killed, 
and two hundred wounded. More than 
three hundred persons have been arrested. 
The riot was not owing to any political 
or disaffected motives. 
INDIA AND CHINA. 

Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, who 
had been in Calcutta since March, left 
that place for Canton, on May 25, taking 
with him reinforcements which may be 
expected to reach Canton in July, when 
hostile operations will be renewed. At 
Macao our fleet and troops still remain 
in position. The Emperor of China has 
issued several very furious edicts against 
the English. Hesays—‘* The English, 
rebelling on a former occasion, and hav- 
ing seized upon the fortresses of Shakuh 
and Taekuh, wounding our high and su- 
bordinate officers and troops, have caused 
us to gnash our teeth with combined im- 
precations. We therefore specially de- 
puted Yihshan, Lungwan, and Yangfan, 
to assemble from every quarter the effi- 
cient troops, and to advance and exter. 
minate the enemy. But now they have 
attacked and destroyed the fortress of 
Foomun (Bocca Tigris), and have even 
recklessly dared to approach near the con- 
fines of the city (Canton), creating vast 
confusion. Being destitute of all reason, 
contemptuously regarding our Celestial 
dynasty, they have carried their unsub- 
missive rebellions to this extreme, and I, 
the Emperor, now swear that both powers 
shall not stand (one or the other must 
conquer or die). Let Yishan, Lungwan 
and Yangfang, at the time reckoned upon 
for their arrival, forthwith put in order 
our patriotic troops, and with undivided 
efforts seize the English barbarians, and 
make an entire extermination and end of 
the whole of them. Then will subside 
our wrathful indignation. If the whole 
number of them be not thus effectually 
destroyed, how shall I, the Emperor, be 
able to answer to the Gods of the heaven 
and the earth, and cherish the hopes of 
our people ?” 

TURKEY. 

8,000,000 of piastres have been re- 
ceived at Constantinople from Mehemet 
Ali, to be allocated?in the following pro- 
portions :—5,000,000 on account of tri- 
bute, 500,000 as a present to the Sultan, 
500,000 to the Sultan’s mother, 500,000 
to the officers of the castles of the Dar- 
danelles, and 500,000 to the officers of 
the Porte. The Sultan was much pleased 
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at the arrival of Said Bey, and it was be- 
lieved that the tribute would be reduced 
from 40,000,000 to 25,000,000. Mehe- 
met Ali declared that he would obey the 
Sultan’s firman to the letter. 

A most disastrous fire broke out at 
Smyrna on the 25th. One third of the 


Turkish quarter, the whole of the Jews’ 
quarter, several bazaars—amongst which 
were those of the goldsmiths, the shoe- 
makers, the grain-merchants, and druggists 
—a great number of mosques, seven syna- 
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gogues, and more than 10,000 houses, be- 
came the prey of the devouring element. 
It is supposed that thirty or forty lives 
were lost. 


PERU. 
Another revolution has taken place in 
Peru. General Santa Cruz took posses- 
sion of Lima on May 12, the officers of 
Gamarra embarking on board an Ameri- 
can whale ship. Flores and Pieria have 
also assisted Santa Cruz with reinforce- 
ments. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 24. Prince Albert laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Infant Orphan Asy- 
lum at Wanstead, on apiece of ground 
which had been purchased for the pur- 
pose from Mr. Long Wellesley. This 
society was instituted at Hackney on the 
3rd July, 1827; its object is to educate 
and maintain infant orphans under seven 
years of age, in the principles of the 
Church of England. The architects of 
the new building are Messrs. Scott and 
Moffat. 

July 27. The new Roman Catholic 
“cathedral” at Birmingham was opened 
for divine service. Thirteen bishops and 
two hundred priests took part in the ce. 
remonies. The receipts arising from 
tickets of admission and the collection on 
the occasion amounted to nearly 700. 

Aug. 2. The extension from the Mi- 
nories to Fenchurch-street of the Black- 
wall Railway was opened this day. The 
whole length from Blackwall to the Mi- 
nories is 3} miles; and it is for about 
three quarters of this length a viaduct on 
brick arches. At the West India Docks 
it falls to the natural level of the land, 
and after passing under the streets at 
Blackwall, rises again to the level of the 
Brunswick Wharf, at which place is the 
terminus, of Italian architecture. One 
of its main objects is to induce the steam. 
ers to stop at Brunswick Wharf, and 
thereby prevent the accidents which have 
point a occurred in the crowded pool 
and higher parts of the river. 

On Monday, Aug. 2, the Queen and 
Prince Albert, attended by their suite, 
left Windsor Castle, and arrived the same 
afternoon at Woburn Abbey, Bedford- 
shire, having been received enthusiasti- 
cally throughout the whole of the route. 
The Dukes of Wellington and Devon- 
shire, the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Duke and Duchess of Leinster, Earl de 
Grey, Viscounts Melbourne and Palmer- 
ston, &c. were also invited by the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford. Fler Majesty 
is the first crowned head, since Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles I., who has visited 


this ancient seat. The royal standard 
was hoisted, and the royal pair, who 
alighted at the west front, were received 
by the noble host and hostess, and con- 
ducted beneath a temporary portico, 
through the vestibule, remarkable for its 
beautiful mosaic pavement, part of that 
discovered near the Porta Portese at 
Rome, the band there playing the Na- 
tional Anthem, up the grand staircase to 
the saloon. Shortly afterwards the Queen 
appeared in the balcony, and condescend- 
ingly acknowledged the marks of respect 
testified, by repeatedly bowing. The 
following day the High Sheriff of the 
county presented an address, to which 
she returned a suitable reply. — On 
Thursday, Aug. 5, the Queen and Prince 
visited Earl Cowper,at Pansanger, Herts, 
and promenaded some time on the ter- 
race. An address was presented to her 
from the Mayor of Hertford.—On Fri- 
day they paid a visit to Lord Melbourne, 
at Brockett Hall, where they breakfasted, 
and returned to dinner at Pansanger.— 
On Saturday the royal pair and suite re- 
turned to Windsor Castle, having received 
the most ardent demonstrations of loyalty 
through the whole of the route. 

Aug. 18. An accurate trial of the 
speed of the Swiftsure, a steamer of 40 
horses’ power, was made off Long Reach, 
7 Messrs. T. W. Miller, J. Easter, 

. Gordon, T. T. Beale, engineers, and 
other scientific men, prior to the sub- 
marine propeller, patented by Mr. George 
Blaxland, of Greenwich, being applied to 
her. The immense importance of this 
invention has already been placed beyond 
a doubt in the minds of competent judges, 
by a similar severe test to that now about 
to take place; the experimental boat, 
the Jane, having been, previous to the 
introduction into her of Mr. Blaxland’s 
invention, by which she gained an increase 
of speed, amounting to 50 per cent. fitted 
with paddle wheels. This small steamer, 
which is only 27 feet in length, and of 
less power than one horse, incredible as 
it may appear, bas not only carried her 
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ingenious owner across the channel to 
Boulogne in a very heavy sea, but has 
also, under the same circumstances, made 
the voyage from London to Nottingham 
and back. The second trial will be made, 
as we understand, pursuant to an offer 
from one of the patentees to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to release them from 
the trouble of a test, which they have 
some time determined upon, not only 
with regard to this mode of propelling, 
but with the Archimedean screw. The 
Swiftsure, as soon as complete, will be 
put ona station. 

i:cw Gresham Hall.—The Common 
Council Committee of the Royal Ex- 
change and Gresham Trusts have re- 
ported to the Common Council that a 
public body having made a very fa- 
vourable offer for the portion of the new 
Royal Exchange originally set apart for 
the Gresham lectures, they, the joint 
committee, ‘‘ deemed it most advisable to 
find some other suitable accommodation 
for the Gresham lectures; and having 
conferred with the lecturers upon the 
subject, the joint committee entered into 
a negociation with the London Bridge 
Approach committee to take a plot of 
ground at the corner of Cateaton-street 
and Basinghall-street, for the purpose of 
erecting a hall for the Gresham lectures ; 
and ultimately agreed to take the same at 
a rental of £180 per annum, and to pur- 
chase the fee-simple thereof at thirty-two 
years’ purchase, subject nevertheless to 
the approbation of this honourable Court 
and of the Mercers’ Company, the joint 
trustees under the will of the late Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and also to expend a 
sum not exceeding £6000 in equal moi- 
eties in the erection of such college, sub- 
ject to the like sanction and approbation.” 
The Court of Common Council, on the 
29th July, agreed to the report of the joint 
committee by a majority of twenty-two 
against twenty. 

The New Bridge at Hungerford Market. 
—The new suspension bridge across the 
Thames, from Hungerford Market to the 
Lambeth bank, will be in a line with the 
Belvidere-road, and but a short distance 
west of Messrs. Goding’s brewery. Its 
design presents a handsome arched ap- 
proach from each end, the road, or rather 
pathway, as it will be a foot-bridge, being 
suspended by iron chains from two stone 
piers, in the Italian style, corresponding 
generally with the campaniles of Hunger- 
ford market. The engineer is Mr. J. K. 
Brunel, F.R.S. and the architect Mr. J. 
B. Bunning. The act of parliament ob- 
tained for the purpose empowers the com- 
pany to raise a capital of £106,000 for the 
purpose, and the total cost of the bridge and 
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its approaches is estimated at £102,254. 7s. 
Mr. G. Chadwick has contracted for the 
masonry at £63,000; and the iron-work 
will be executed at the works of Messrs. 
Sandys and Co. in Cornwall, at the es- 
timated cost of £17,000. The weight 
will be 700 tons; the length from each 
shore to pier 370 feet, and the centre 
between piers 670 feet—total 1,410 feet ; 
the viaduct will be twenty-eight feet above 
high-water-mark, or three feet higher 
than the crown of the centre arch of 
Waterloo-bridge. On the Hungerford 
side, the platform will join with the centre 
of the terraced roof of the colonnade 
between the two taverns, whence the 
traffic will pass through the galleries over 
the colonnades of the fish-market by the 
level of the general market to Hungerford- 
street and the Strand. The toll be a 
halfpenny each person ; and it is estimated 
that the return will be :—Ordinary traffic 
£8,000 ; traffic from Lambeth to Hunger- 
ford-market £260; for the sight of 
matches on the river £250; traffic. to and 
from steam-boats £300; rent of unap. 
propriated property already purchased, 
£200—total £9,010. As a point for 
embarking or debarking, there will be a 
commodious flight of stairs at each end, 
which will probably supersede the un- 
sightly wood-piers now in use. Hunger- 
ford-market was erected in 1833; the 
steam-boat traffic in 1834-5 (the first year 
of the running of the small vessels) was 
100,000 persons, and in 1839-40 it had 
increased to upwards of 1,100,000 persons. 
The importance to Lambeth of the con- 
tiguity of a general market, and particu. 
larly of a fish-market, will be immense ; 
and upon the completion of the new 
streets in Southwark and Lambeth, the 
Hungerford Bridge will be the most 
direct line of communication between the 
southern, south-eastern, and south-wes- 
tern districts of the metropolis and Cha- 
ring-cross. It is expected the bridge will 
be completed in eighteen months. 

Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor.—For 
some years past, the grand western window 
of this edifice has been considered to be 
in a dangerous state, in consequence of 
its bulging considerably inwards in many 
of its parts, to the extent of several in- 
ches. About ten or twelve years since, 
the late Sir Jeffery Wyatville minutely 
examined the stonework of the window, 
and it was determined it should undergo 
the necessary repairs under his superin- 
tendence ; but in consequence of his other 
engagements, the repairs were postponed. 
It is now decided that the stonework shall 
be shortly taken down, and the ,whole 
window entirely rebuilt, preserving the 
stained glass it contains for replacement , 
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The execution of this work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Blore. With the in- 
tention of shewing the great painted 
window, over the altar, representing the 
Resurrection, divided into three compart- 
ments, designed by the late Benjamin 
West, and executed by Messrs. Jarvis and 
Forest in 1788, to greater advantage, the 
two windows on the north and south 
sides of the east end of the choir had been 
filled by stone, and painted over with the 
arms of the Knights Companions of the 
Garter, in 1782, 1799, 1805, and 1812, 
and the adjoining one on each side filled 
with painted glass of a most sombre 
character. ‘These six windows are to be 
immediately taken out, and for the dark- 
ened glass there is to be substituted 
transparent painted glass, executed by 
Mr. Willement, F.S.A. containing the 
arms of the Sovereign, the Knights, and 
other heraldic devices. One of the win- 
dows has been erected ; and judging of the 
general effect which will be produced, the 
alteration will greatly improve the general 
appearance of the interior of the chapel. 
Six others are in progress, and will soon 
be fixed. In these the coats of arms are 
surrounded by the Garter, and surmounted 
by the helmet, bearing the crest—the 
mantlings, in their proper colours, being 
thrown boldly on ae side. Beneath 
each compartment is a scroll bearing the 
name of the knight. The new series will 
terminate with the arms of Prince Albert. 
The organ, which is considered to be one 
of the finest instruments in England, has 
just undergone a thorough repair by Gray. 
The old keys, which were upwards of fifty 
ng old, and completely worn through, 

ave been replaced by new ones, and 
several additions have been made to the 
pipes. 

New Cuurcues. 

Saint Peter’s Church, De Beauvoir 
Town. ~— The Lord Bishop of London 
lately consecrated the new church of St. 
Peter's, erected by Richard Benyon De 
Beauvoir, esq. upon his estate at De 
Beauvoir Town, in the parish of West 
Hackney, Middlesex, in the presence of 
many of that gentleman’s friends and a 
large concourse of the clergy and inhabi- 
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tants of the neighbourhood. The church 
is built in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and the interior is fitted up in a 
costly manner with English oak panel- 
ling. At the east end over the altar is a 
beautifully stained-glass window, by Mil- 
ler, representing our Saviour giving the 
keys to St. Peter. The church is cal- 
culated to hold about 1000 persons, and 
the basement is fitted up as school-rooms. 
An excellent house is in course of erection 
for the minister. All this, as well as the 
endowment, has been done at the sole 
cost of the above-named gentleman. It 
is contemplated that the church shall be 
made a district church, co-extensive with 
the De Beauvoir Town estate. 

July 28. The consecration of the new 
church of St. Peter’s, Bethnal-green, 
being the first completed of the intended 
ten new churches in that parish, was per- 
formed by the Lord Bishop of London, 
assisted by a great number of the clergy. 
This church is situated at the end of 
Pollard’s-row, Bethnal-green-road, and is 
a plain edifice, in the Norman style, of 
brickwork, ornamented with panels of 
flint inlaid: the spire is an octagon. The 
building is calculated to accommodate 
1,300 persons, one-third of the seats being 
free. The estimated expense is £5,000. 

The same day, the Bishop of Worcester 
consecrated St. Mark’s church, Summer- 
hill, Birmingham, avd the burial-ground 
of St. Matthew’s church. It is a neat 
structure, consisting of three aisles, the 
roof being supported by five arches, with 
a gallery running along the west wall. It 
contains 1016 sittings, of which 483 are 
free. 

July 30. The Bishop of Worcester 
proceeded to Foleshill, near Coventry, 
to consecrate the new church erected at 
that place; and also to reopen the epis- 
copal place of worship at Dunchurch, 
which has recently undergone extensive 
alterations and repairs. 

By Orders in Council, Districts have 
been assigned to Trinity Chapel, in the 
parish of St. Mary, Lambeth; to St. 
James’s Chapel at Emsworth, in the 
parish of Warblington ; and to St. Pe- 
ter’s Chapel, at Maidstone. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


July 20. Joseph Ruscombe Poole, jun. of 
Bridgewater ; Richard Matthews, of Machyl- 
leth, co. Montgomery ; and Charles Augustus 
Welby, of Nottingham, to be Masters Extraor- 
dinary in Chancery. 

Whitehall, July 26. George Gustavus Charles 
William Du Plat, esq. one royal eng. lieut.- 
colonel in the army, and knight of the Guelphic 


Order, to accept and wear the cross of the 
second class of the order of Charles the Third ; 
the cross of the first class of the order of San 
Fernando; and the cross of a commander of 
the order of Isabella the Catholic, which Maria 
Christina, late Queen Regent of Spain, and the 
President of the Provisional Regency of that 
kingdom, in the name of her Majesty Queen 
Isabella, have been pleased to confer upon him, 
in approbation of his services in the field, while 
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= gan to the army of Catalonia, in 1889 and 


War-office, July 26. The Cape regiment of 
mounted riflemen to bear upon the second or 
regimental guidon, the words ‘‘ Cape of Good 
Hope,” in consideration of their efficient ser- 
vices since 1806. 

Aug. 3. Sir Charles Augustus Fitz Roy, knt. 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the islands of Antigua, Montserrat, Bermuda, 
St. Christopher’s, Nevis, Arguilla, the Virgin 
Islands, and Dominica. 

Aug. 3. Brevet —_ John Knowles, Royal 
Art. to be Major in the army.—Wm. Charles 
——- to be Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General. 

Aug. 6. 58th Foot, Capt. Robt. H. Wyn- 
yard, to be Major.—82d Foot, Major J. Mac- 
kay, to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. W. Slater, to be 
Major, unattached.—Brevet Major Alexander- 
Murray Tulloch, to be Major. 

Aug.9. Rev. Fred. Braithwaite, M.A. Clerk 
and Sexton of St. Mary-le-bone. 


Aug. 10. The election of the sixteen Repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland took place in the 
Picture Gallery of the Palace of Holyrood. 
The following were elected :—The Marquis of 
Tweeddale ; the Earls of Morton, Elgin, Airlie, 
Leven and Melville, Selkirk, Orkney, and 
Seafield; Viscounts Arbuthnot and Strath- 
allan ; Lords Forbes, Saltoun, Sinclair, Col- 
ville (of Culross), Reay, and Rolls ; and the 
Marquis of Queensbury. The only alterations 
were the substitution of the Earl of Seafield 
and Lord Rolls, for the Earl of Home and 
Lord Gray, who retire by their own consent. 


Whitehall, Aug. 11. The Queen has granted 
the rages | of Baron of the United Kingdom, 
to the following :—Rt. Hon. Henry-Charles 
Howard, commonly called Earl of Surrey, 
summoned to the House of Peers, by the stile 
and title of Baron MalTravers.—Gen. John 
Earl of Stair, to be Baron Oxenfoord, of Cous- 
land, co. Edinburgh; with remainder to his 
brother, North Dalrymple, of Fordel and Cle- 
land, esq.—Valentine Earl of Kenmare, to be 
Baron Kenmare, of Castle Rosse, co. Kerry. — 
Right Hon. Geo. Hamilton Chichester (Karl 
of Belfast), to be Baron Ennishowen and Car- 
rickfergus, of Ennishowen, co. Donegal, and 
of Carrickfergus, co. Antrim.—Lord Barham, 
to be Baron Noel of Ridlington, co. Rutland, 
Visc. Campden of Campden, co. Gloucester. 
and Earl of Gainsborough, co. Lincoln.—Lord 
Segrave, to be Earl Fitzhardinge.—Lieut.-Gen. 
Right Hon. Sir Rich. Hussey Vivian, Bart. 
G. C. B. to be Baron Vivian, of Glynn and of 
Truro, co. of Cornwall.—Right Hon. Sir H. 
Brooke Parnell, Bart. to be Baron Congleton, 
of Congleton, co. of Chester. 

Aug. 11. The Right Hon. Edward John Stan- 
ley was sworn of the Most Hon. Privy Council. 

Aug.17. Wm. Pitt Adams, now Secretary 
of Legation at Bogota, to be Secretary of Le- 

ation to the Mexican Republic.—Sir Henry 
’ottinger, Bart. to be Chief Superintendent of 
British Trade in China.—Charles H. Lander, 
esq. to be Consul at the Dardanelles.—Robert 
Steuart, esq. to be Charge d’Affaires and Con- 
sul-General to the Republic of New Granada. 
—Alfred Septimus Warne, esq. to be Consul 
at Cairo.—Robt. Taylor, esq. to be Consul at 
Bagdad.—Edward-Thompson Curry, esq. to 
be Consul at Ostend.—Richard Ryan, esq. to 
be Consul at Para. 

Aug. 19. Lord Sydenham, to be K.G.C. of 
the Hath. 

Aug. 20. H. Vere Huntley, Commander 
R.N. to be Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island.—Rich. Clement Moody, Lieut. Roy. 
En, to be Lieut.-Goy. of the Falkland Islands, 
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—John Carr, esq. to be Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone and its dependencies.—Charles-Zachary 
Macaulay, esq. to be Registrar of the Court of 
First Instance in the Island of Mauritius.— 
Francis-Cynrie Sheridan, esq. to be Treasurer 
of the Island of Mauritius.—Alban-Charles 
Stonor, esq. to be Crown Solicitor in Van Die- 
man’s Land.—Peter Fraser, esq. to be Trea- 
surer of the Island of Van Dieman’s Land.— 
John Burnett, esq. to be Sheriff of Van Die- 
man’s Land.—John-Laurence Stodart, esq. to 
be Consul at Alexandria.—James Lilburn, esq. 
to be Consul in the Island of Cyprus.—Daniel 
Florence O’ Leary, esq. to be Consul at Puerto 
Cabello.—Capt. Charles Elliot, R.N. to be 
Consul to the ~—s of Texas.—Col. Gusta- 
vus-Charles Du Plat, to be Consul at Warsaw. 
—Col. Hugh Rose, to be Consul-General in 
Syria.—Henry Suter, esq. to be Consul at 
aisseriah. 

Whitehall, Aug. 21. George Le Fevre, M.D. 
Physician to the Embassy of St. Petersburgh, 
knighted. 

Aug. 23. The Queen has been pleased to 
grant the dignity of a Baronet to the following 

entlemen :—Henry Dymoke, of Scrivelsby 
urt, co. Linc. esy.—Tho. Jos. Trafford, of 
Trafford Park, co. Lanc. esq.—W. Lawson, of 
Brough Hall, co. York, esq.—C. Tempest, of 
Broughton Hall, co. York, —— Arm- 
strong, of Gallen Priory, in King*s County, 
esq.— Wm. Clay, of Fulwell Lodge, co. Midd. 
esq.—John M“faggart, of Ardwell, co. Wig- 
town, esq.—Henry Winston Barron, of Belle- 
vue, co. Kilkenny, esq.—Geo. Gerard de 
ae Larpent, of Roehampton, Surrey, 
esq.—Denis Le Marchant, of Chobham Place, 
Surrey, esq.—Isaac-Lyon Goldsmid, of St. 
John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, and of the Wick, 
Brighthelmstone, esq.—John Eastho of 
Fir-grove, Surrey, esq.—John Power, o Roe- 
Buck-house, co. Dublin, and of Sampton, co. 
Wexford, esq. 

Downing-street, Aug. 24. Rear Adm. Francis 
Mason, Comp. of the Bath, to be Knight Com- 
mander of the Order.—Rt. Hon. Sir Charles E. 
Grey, Knt. to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Trinidad, St. Lucie, and their 
dependencies.—Hamelyn Trelawny, esq. Lt.- 
col. Royal Art. to be Governor of St. Helena.— 
Somerville W. Harcourt Ramsbottom, esq. to 
be Secretary and Clerk of the Council and Re- 
membrancer of the Court of Exchequer in Bar- 
badoes.—Benj. Chilley Campbell Pine, esq. to 
be Queen’s Advocate in the colony of Sierra 
Leone.—Francis W. Price, esq. to be Secretary 
and Clerk in the Crown in the Virgin Islands. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 24. Hon. C. Spencer 
Cowper, now Secretary of Legation at Florence, 
to be Secretary of Legation at Stockholm.— 
And. Buchanan, now first attaché at St. Peters- 
burgh, to be Secretary of Legation at Flo- 
rence.—C, Walsingham Turner, esq. to be Con- 
sul at Mobile. 

Whitehall, Aug. —. Rich. L, Evans, Brig. E. 
I. Comp. Service, Madras, Col. 37th regt. N. 
Inf. C. B. late a ae Gen. in British Legion 
in Spain, to accept the cross of 3d class of the 
order of San Fernando, for his conduct on 11th 
July 1836. 

= 14, Charles Evans, of Worcester, gent. 
and John Huish, of Derby, gent. to be Masters 
Extraordinary in Chancery. 


EcciesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. W. Dansey, Rev. G. A. Denison, Rey. F, 
W. Fowle, Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, Rey. 
G. P. Lowther, and Rev. R. Moore, to be 
Prebendaries of Salisbury. 

Rev. G. R. Blackburne, Long Ashton VY, 
Somerset. 

Rey. H. J. Bowden, Slopton P. C, Devon, 
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Rev. G. M. Braune, Cawood P. C. York. 

Rev. T. Clarke, Bonnington R. Kent, 

Rev. J. Daintry, Patney R. Wilts. 

Rev. E. W. Davies, Nerquis P. C. Flintsh. 

Rey. S. Davies, Barnham V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Despard, Johnstown R. Kilkenny. 

Rev. W. D. ay a Parsonstown, and 
ut 


Marlinstown, is 
Rev. E. Edwards, South Shore P. C. Black- 
pool, Lanc. 
Rey. H. B. Forster, Coln Rogers R. Glouc. 
Rev. J. Freeman, Ashwicken-cum-Leziate R. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. J. Freke, Ardfield V. Cork. 
Rev. Henry Hardinge, Theberton R. Suffolk. 
Rey. J. D. Hastings, Trowbridge R. Wilts. 
Rev. S. Hobson, Butley P. C.:Suffolk. s 
Rey. T. Colbeck Holdsworth, Marton V. Linc. 
Rev. J. Hughes, Nannerch R. Flintsh. 
Rev. D. sam, St. Mark’s P. C. Birmingh. 
Rev. Dr. Lyon, Bishop’s Caundle R. Dorset. 
Rev. R. Master, Brightwaltham R. Berks. 
Rey. T. Methold, Illington R. Norfolk. 
Rev. P. Mooney, Old Leighlin P. C. Carlow. 
Rev. C. Onslow, Knowle R. Dorset. _ 
Rev. W. Parks, Rainord P. C. Cheshire. 
Rev. T. Patteson, Hambledon V. Hants. 
Rev. W. Quaine, sa reg R. Tyrone. 
. H. Ready, Wexham R. and Palling V. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. W. F. Sanders, Harford R. Devon. 
Rev. B. W. Savile, Okehampton V. Devon. 
Rey. A. Tooke, Morden V. Dorset. 
Rev. —. Veitch, St. Thomas R. Winton. 
Rey. T. Williams, Pitcombe P. C. Somerset. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 
Rev. W. Law, to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Rev. J. Maude, to the Bishop of Sodor and 


Man. 
Rey. V. Shortland, to Earl Talbot. 


BIRTHS. 


May 11. At Colombo, the wife of Hon P. 
Anstruther, Colonial Secretary, a son.——22. 
At Masulipatam, the wife of John Kohde, esq. 
of E. I. C. Civil Service, a son.——24. At Fort 
William, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Craigie, 55th 


ov. a dau. 

uly 14. At Williamstrip Park, Gloucsh. 
the Lady of Sir Michael H. Hicks Beach, a 
son.—15. At La Prairie, near Geneva, La 
Comtesse de St. George née Heigham, a son. 
——21. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Whish, a dau.——22. In Serjeants’- 
inn, the wife of F. S. T. Wilde, esq. barrister- 
at-law, a dau.—tThe wife of Arthur Annesley, 
esq. of Clifford reo near Stratford-on-Avon, 
a son.——28. At Enham House, near Andover, 
the Hon. Mrs. Prowse, a son.——At Wimble- 
don, the wife of Major Oliphant, a dau.— 30. 
At Rock, near Alnwick, Northumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. R. W. Bosanquet, a son,—— 
At Hardwick, Gloucsh. the lady of the Rev. 
Erskine Knollys, a dau.——Lately. At Hil- 
lingdon, the wife of Sir R. B. Clarke, a son. 
——At Buckland, Lady Throckmorton, a dau. 
——At Kilrush, Ireland, Lady Grace Vande- 
leur, a son.——At Bitteswell Hall Leicsh. the 
Hon. Mrs. Corbet Smith, a dau,——The Mar- 
chioness of Exeter, a son.——At Ross, the wife 
of R. Allen, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau.——At 
the Green Fields, Salop, the wife of Saint John 
Charlton, esq. 2 son.——At Glanyrafon, Crick- 
howell, the wife of H. J. Lucas, esq. M.D. a 
son and heir.——At Barley, Herts, the wife of 
the Rev. Professor Lee, a dau.——At_ Cub- 
berley House, Herefordsh. the wife of Richd. 
A. H, Kirwan, esq. ‘ > 
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Aug.1. At Stoke, the wife of Capt. Aylmer 
Dowdall, late 54th regt. ason.——2.. At Brigh- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Thomas Martin, R. N. a 
dau.—At Hembury Fort, Honiton, the wife 
of William Porter, > a dau.—aAt Thorne, 
in Switzerland, the wife of W. Fryer, esq. twin- 
dau. (one since dead.) ——At Stokeinteignhead, 
Devon, Georgiana Lukin, wife of the Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Phillpotts, a son.——3. At Bromley, 
the wife of Sir George Simpson, a dau.——At 
Offley, the wife of H. Darton, esq. a son and 
heir.— 5. At Edinburgh, the wife of Comm. 
A. L. ey R. N. a dau.——6. At An- 
kerwycke-house, Bucks, Mrs. Hancourt, a son. 
——At Eslington-house, Northumberland, the 
Hon. Mrs. K. T. Liddelli,a son and dau.— At 
Pilton Parsonage, North Devon, the wife of 
Rev. William Brock, of Bishop’s Waltham, a 
son.—?7. At Grey’s eg fg near Henley-on- 
Thames, the wife of Rev. W. M. R. Bradford, 
a dau.—At Wanlip-hall, Leic. the lady of 
G. Palmer, Bart. a son.—10. At Luton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Macleod, of Macleod, a son.——. 
At Norwood, the wife of John Burder, esq. 
Parliament-st. a dau.——The lady of the 
Rev, A. S. Atcheson, of Teign Rectory, Rut- 
land, 'a son.——At Drayton Parslow Rec- 
tory, the | of the Rev..Samuel Wright, 
a son.—12. In Eaton-place, the lady of Sir 
John Rae Reid, Bart. M.P. a son.—aAt 
Groundwell-house, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
Saml. F. Auchmuty, a son.——13. In Hyde- 
park-terr. the wife of Thos. Dent, esq. a dau, 


MARRIAGES, 


Feb. 23. At Sydney, John-Crichton-Stuart 
M‘Douall, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Wm. 
M‘Douall, of Luton, Beds. and nephew of the 
Marquis of Bute, to Ellen-Maria, second dau. 
of Robert A. Fitzgerald, esq.——At Sydney, 
Francis L. S. Merewether, esq. to Kate, dau. 
of George Plunkett, esq. of Mount Plunkett, 
Roscommon, and sister to the Attorney-Gen. 
of New South Wales. 

June 23. At Portland Chapel, Dr. Perry, to 
Hephseba Elizabeth, secon dau. of Saml. 
Shaen, esq. of Crix, co. Essex.——At Gilling- 
ham, the Rev. J. M. Wilder, Rector of Thorn- 
ham, to Maria-Phillips, youngest dau. of Sir 
John Marshall, K.C.H.—At Southampton, 
the Rev. H. M. Rice, Rector of South Hill 
with Callington, Cornwall, to Emily-Beatrice, 
youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. Dick. 

24. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Knowlton 
Wilson, esq. M.D. of Sheffield, to Ann, only 
dau. of the late William Sansom, esq.——At 
Milverton, Warw. George Burnham, esq. of 
Wellingborough, to Louisa, widow of Lieut. 
G. W. Malim, 13th Light Inf. and dau. of the 
late Samuel Shannan, esq. of Wellingborough. 
——At Wandsworth, Thomas Thackthwaite, 
esq. of Fulmer, Bucks, to Jubiana, fourth sur- 
viving dau. of W. Hamblen, esq.——At St. 
Marylebone, Robert Rising, esq. of Worces- 
ter, to rye eldest dau. of Thomas Hawkes, 
esq. M.P. for Dudley.——At Shepton Mallet, 
the Rev. B. M. Gale, B.A. of Ottery St. Mary, 
to Selina, youngest dau. of the late John Pur- 
nell, esq.——At Rudstone, near Bridlington, 
James Speyers, esq. of New York, to Fanny, 
only dau. of the late Capt. George Pigot, R.N. 
C.B.——At Morval, the Rev. Gerald P. Carew, 
youngest son of the late Rt. Hon. Reginald P. 
Carew, of Antony, to Harriet-Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Buller, esq. of Morval.——At St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, William Rigby, jun. 
esq. of Holway, near Holywell, Flintsh. to 
Sarah, niece of John Day, esq. of Tottenham. 

At Tilehurst, Berks, the Rev. W. J. 
Havart, M.A. Perp. Curate of St. Ives, to 
Mary, only surviving dau. of the late Rey. C, 
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Davy, Vicar of Inglesham and of Preshute, 
Wilts.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Chas. 
Merit Rigg, esq. su mn, of Park-st. Gros- 
venor-sq. to Anna-Maria-Catherine, eldest 
dau, of the late Rev. Geo. Feaver, of Sydling 
St. Nicholas. 

27. At the Catholic chapel, Dover, the Prin- 
cess Isabella-Fernandina-Josefa, dau. of Don. 
Francisco de Paulo Borbon, to the Count Igna- 
tius Gerowski. 

28. At Olney, Bucks, the Rev. William Ad- 
ley; of the Church Mission, Ceylon, to Cathe- 
rine-Theodora, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Right 
Hon. Lord Headley, to Maria-Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Major D’Arley.——At Walpole 
St. Andrew’s, near Lynn, Capt. Sir Wm. Ed- 
ward Parry, R.N. to Catherine-Edwards, relict 
of Samuel Hoare, jun. esq. and dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Hankinson.—aAt Kennington, 
Lionel-William Stanton, esq. of Stourport, 
Worcestersh. to Aniia-Phipps, only dau. of 
John Pittar, esq. of South Lambeth, and niece 
of Wm. Holmes, esq. M.P.——At St. George’s 
Hanover-sq. Edward Jeffreys, esq. of Glan Dyfi 
Castle, Cardiganshire, to Miss Coram, of Til- 
ney-st. Park-lane.——The Rey. James Gis- 
borne, third son of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
of Yoxhall Lodge, Staff. and Preb. of Durham, 
to Charlotte-Frances-Trevelyan, third dau. of 
the Dowager Lady Carrington, and granddau. 
of the late Sir John Trevelyan, Bart.——John 
Brereton, esq. of Brinton, to Elizabeth-Ann, 
only dau. of Robert J. Brereton, esq. of Blake- 
ney, Norfolk.——At Dublin, the Rev. J. A. 
Emerton, M.A. of Hanwell, Middlesex, to 
Mary-John, dau. of the late Major John-Ro- 

erson Wolseley, and niece of the Rev. Sir R. 

olseley, Bart.——At New Shoreham, Sussex, 
Mr. Edward-Earl Galton, to Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of the Rev. Henry-Wray Browne, M.A. 
Vicar of Billinghurst, Sussex. 

30. At St. Marylebone, William, elder son of 
the Chev. Charles Tottie, his Swedish and 
Norwegian Majesty’s Consul General, of Mon- 
tagu-sq. to Caroline, second dau. of P. Davey, 
esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park.——At the 
British Embassy, Paris, Robert-William New- 
man, esq. Vice Consul at Nantes, to Geor- 
giana-Sarah-Sidonia, dau. of Robert Cooper, 
esq. of Ormonde Hall, Sydney, New South 
Wales.——At Aberdeen, John Michell, esq. of 
Forcett Hall and Glassell, to Jane- Young, only 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Arthur Farquhar. 

Lately. AtWeston-under-Penyard, Hereford, 
Richard Cobbett, esq. of Manchester, youngest 
son of the late William Cobbett, M.P. to Jane, 
eldest dau. of William Palmer, esq. of Bolli- 
tree, Hereford. 

July. At Chard, A.S. Eyre, esq. of Chag- 
ford, Som. to Eliza, dau. of the late Rev. James 
Weston, of Sherborne, Dorset.——Charles Prid- 
ham, esq. to Susannah-Rachel, dau. of the late 

ideaux, esg. banker, of se 
—At Warwick, the Rev. Frederic Roberts, 
A.M. to Lovisa-Margaret, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Francis Baker, Rector of Wylye, 


Wilts ; at the same time, the Rev. Peter- 
Bellenger ee | Rot to Isabella-Octavia, 
v. F. 


youngest dau. of Baker.——At Sompt- 
ing, near Worthing, Russell Gray, esq. of Bar- 
combe, Sussex, to Mary-Caroline, eldest dau. 
of Col. Grey, late of the Scots Greys.——At 
Chester, John-Whitehall Dod, esq. of Clover- 
ley, Shropsh. to Ann-Caroline, dau. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Wrangham. 

2. At Lancaster, Joseph Whalley, esq. of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn, to Frances- 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late William 
Houseman, esq. of Lime Bank, Lancaster. 

3. At Edinburgh, Geo. Cubitt, esq. 9th regt. 

Gent. Mac. Voi. XVI. 
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eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Cubitt, R. Ar 
of Catfield, to Mary-Campbell, only dau. of the 
late John Paterson, esq. of Merryflats, La- 
narksh.—At Winscombe, Somerset, John 
Blackburrow, jun. esq. of Towerhead, Banwell, 
to Mary-Ann, younger dau. of the late Wm. 
Ravenhill, esq. of Hereford.——At St. Pancras 
Benjamin-Neale, son of John Dalton, esq. of 
the Priory, Peckham, Surrey, to Eleanor. 
eldest dau. of George-Edward Cooper, esq. of 
Burton-cres.—-At Wishford Magna, Wilts, 
the Rev. W. W. Tireman, Fellow of en 
Coll. Oxford, and Rector of Bowes Gifford, 
Essex, to Harriet-Octavia, youngest dau. of 
the late John Williams, esq. Commissioner of 
Customs. 

6. At Kennington, John Exley, esq. M.A. of 
St. John’s Coll. —— to Eleanor, dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas den, of Whitehall, 
near Bristol.——At St. James’s, the Rev. S. J. 
Rigaud, late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford, to 
Lucy, only dau. of Mr. Vulliamy, Pall Mall. 
——At Southampton, Capt. E. Jones, of Wrex- 
ham, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Peter Rainier, R.N. C.B. of Southampton.— 
At Springfield, the Rev. H. T. Young, second 
son of the late Sir W. L. Young, Bart. to Jose- 
yhine-Isabella, only surviving dau. of the late 

oseph Savill, esq. of Waltham Lodge, Essex. 
——At Barnstaple, the Rev. H. J. Hutton, 
M.A. to Mary-Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Thos. Lee, esq. of Barnstaple-——At Cwm 
Avon, Glamorgansh. H. L. Prichard, esq. of 
Margam, to Caroline-Fanny, second dau. of 
the late Francis Bramah, esq. of Wargrave, 
Berks.—At Hagley, the Rev. John Downall, 
M.A. Curate of Blidworth and Oxton, Notts, 
to Katharina-Pyndar, only dau. of the Rev. 
John Turner, Rector of Hagley.——At_ Clap- 
ham, Beds. the Rev. J. T. Day, Rector of Blet- 
soe, to Ellen-Mary, only dau. of J. T. Daw- 
son, esq. of Woodlands, Beds.—Frederick 
Chaplin, esq. of Stansted Mount Fitchet, 
Essex, to Hester-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
J. P. Wedd, esq. of Royston, Herts.——At 
Bath, Henry-James Chamberlen, esq. of Bluns- 
don, near ge to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Axford, esq. of Bath, and late of 
Shaw, near Swindon. 

7. At Rame, the Rev. J.C. Prichard, Fellow 
of Oriel Coll. Oxford, to Emma-Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. H. Ley, Rector of 
Rame, near Devonport.——At Chitterne St. 
Mary, Wilts, Henry W. H. Richardson, esq. of 
Bath, son of the late Capt. Wm. Richardson, 
R.N. to Anne, only dau. of Charles Morris, 
esq. of the former place.——At Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, Commander W. F. Glanville, R.N. 
to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Bedford, of Stonehall——At Lambeth, 
James Montgomery, esq. of Brentford, to 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of John Sim, esq. of 
Belvedere House, Lambeth.——At Kimbolton, 
Hunts, Thomas Hodgson, esq. of Morris Hall. 
North Durham, to Marianne, second dau. o 
the Rev. J. T. Huntley, Vicar of Kimbolton. 
——-At Southsea, Hants, Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Robert M‘Coy, esq. Commander R.N. to 
W. L. Castle, esq. Commander R.N. only son 
of William Castle, esq. of Sittingbourne, Kent. 

8. At Camberwell, Samuel, son of Thomas 
Milne, esq. of Cliff-hill, near Halifax, Yorks. 
to Caroline, dau. of John Field, esq. of Rams- 
gate.——At Farringdon, George, second son 
of Samuel Bevington, esq. of wey Mills, 
to Katherine, only child of Benj. C. Horne, 
esq. of Farringdon.—At Hampstead, the 
Rev. William Stamer, D. D., Rector of St. 
Saviour’s, Bath, to Eleanor-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Richard Houlditch, =a od Hampstead. 
——At Lambeth Palace, John-Horsley Palmer, 
esq. of Hurlingham, wee, S Jane- 
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Louisa, youngest dau. of the late S. T. Cock- 
erell, esq. of Westbourne, same county.—— 
At St. bearvichone, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Edw.-Bootle Wilbraham, Coldstream Guards, 
to Emily, fourth dau. of James Ramsbottom, 
esq. of Clewer Lodge, Berks.——At Keston, 
Charles-John Baker, esq. of the Inner Temple, 

oungest son of the late Sir Robert Baker, of 
Montagu-pl. Russell-sq. to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Martin, Rector of Kes- 
ton, Kent ——At Lymington, James-Conway 
Langdon, esq. second son of the late Rev. 
Gilbert Langdon, Rector of Burleston and 
Edmondsham, Dorset, to Eleanor Cookson, 
youngest dau. of Mr. A. Nance, of Portsmouth. 

10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Right 
Hon. Lord Cremorne to Augusta, second dau. 
of Edward Stanley, esq. and Lady Mary 
Stanley ——At Winchmore-hill, Jacob French, 
esq. of Winchmore-hill, to Jane Stable, of 
Edmonton.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
William Vizer, esq. of Gibson-square, Isling- 
ton, to Harriet-Fanny, second dau. of W. H. 
Acret, esq. of Torrington-sq.—At Camber- 
well, W. H. Octavius Sankey, esq. of Margate, 
to Martha, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Edwards, esq. , 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Viscount 
Villiers, M.P. eldest son of the Earl and 
Countess of Jersey, to Miss Peel, eldest dau. 
of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart.——At St. 
Pancras new Church, C. H. Luxmoore, esq. of 
Gordon-sq. to Maria-Charlotte-Augusta, eldest 
dau. of Sir John J. Hansler, of Tavistock-sq. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
George Phillimore, Vicar of Willen, Bucks, to 
Harriette-Maria, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam W. Prescott, esq. of Hendon, Middlesex. 
-——At Marylebone, Philip Gostling, esq. 
(Commander of her Majesty’s sloop Electra), 
to Ann, dau. of the late William Bishop, esq. 
—At Harwich, Capt. Macclesfield-William 
Heath, R.E. Civil Eng. to the Admiralty, in 
the Royal Dock-yard at Pembroke, to Jane, 
third dau. of John Sansum, esq. of Harwich. 
—At St. Marylebone, James-Alexander, eld- 
est son of Major J. Gibson (formerly of the 
15th Hussars), to Roseta, third dau. of the 
late William Haigh, esq. of Doncaster.—— 
Mundy Pole, esq. Capt. 89th regt., son of 
Charles Pole, esq. of Wyck Hill, Gloucsh. to 
Mrs. Arthur Salwey, only dau. of the late 
Adm. Manley. 

14. Jonathan Howard, esq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Isaac Nicholson, M.A. 
Vicar of Great Paxton, Hunts. At Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Richard Michell, B.D. Fel- 
low and ‘Tutor of Linc. Coll. and Prelector of 
Logic, Oxf. to Emily, youngest surviving dau. 
of the late 'T. Blair, esq. of Walton-grove, 
Surrey, and Welbeck-st.——At Lewcombe, 
Dorset, John-Molineaux Crockett, esq. eldest 
son of the late J. M. Crockett, esq. of Johnson 
Hall, Staffordsh. to Charlotte-Mary, dau. of 
the Rev. Blakley Cooper, Rector of Lewcombe 
and Vicar of Yetminster, Dorset.——-At Hut- 
ton Cranswick, near Driffield, Yorksh. Wm. 
Dunkley, youngest son of Cornelius Paine, 
esq. of Highbury-pl. to Eliza, second dau. of 
Thomas Dawson, esq. of Poundsworth, near 
Driffield.——At Witherley, Leicsh. Thomas 
Denton, esq. of Beverley, only son of the late 
Pym Denton, esq. of day e cy Derbysh. 
to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Ralph Thompson, 
esq. of Witherley House.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, William Aggas, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. to Maria, eldest dau. of John Foster, 
esq. of Russell-sq. William Chapman, esq. 








of Southill, Westmeath, to Louisa, third dau. 
of the late Arthur Vansittart, esq. of Shottes- 
brook, Berks. 


15, At St. Ceorge’s, Hanover-sq. the Rey. 
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Lovick Cooper, of Empingham, Rutland, to 
Harriette, niece of the late David Ricardo, 
esq. M.P. of Gatcombe Park, Gloucesters. and 
eldest sister of Lewis Ricardo, esq. M.P. for 
Stoke. At Hamble-le-Rice, the Rev. John 
Barney, M.A. Vicar of Chariton Adarn, Som. 
to Mary-Ann Bradby, only dau. of the late 
Capt. J. R. Lumley, R.N. of Charlton, Kent, 
and grand-dau. of the late Adm. Billy Doug- 
las.——At Clapham, William Goldsmid, esq. 
Hackbridge, Surrey, to Sophia, dau. of John 
Holland, esq. of Clapham Common.——At 
Streatham, the Rev. Arthur Brooking, only 
son of the late Arthur-Holdsworth Brooking, 
esq. to Fanny, eldest dau. of James Coster, 
esq.——At Tunbridge Wells, Richard-Gustavus 
Hancock, esq. eldest son of Capt. Hancock, 
R.N. of Weymouth, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
T. W. Ratcliffe, esq. of Monson House, Tun- 
bridge Wells.——At Putney, the Rev. Aislabie 
Ommanney, M.A. Vicar of Chew Magna, So- 
mersetsh. to Anna-Catherine, only dau. of 
George G. de H. Larpent, esq. M.P. of Roe- 
hampton, Surrey.——At Burton Joice, Notts. 
T. Prickett, esq. of Burlington, Yorksh. to 
Elizabeth-Ann, only dau. of the Rev. J. Rolles- 
ton, Rector of Burton Joice.——At Spondon, 
Derbysh. the Rev. A. A. Holden, Vicar of 
Spondon, and third son of Robert Holden, esq. 
of Nuttall Temple, Notts. to Emma, eldest 
dau. of W. L. Clowes, (late) Lieut.-Col. 3d. 
Dragoons.——At Broxbourne, the Rev. C, 
C. Roberts, B.A. of St. Paul’s School, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of John Letts, esq.—— 
At Edinburgh, James F. Henderson, esq. of 
the Bank of Scotland, to Anne-Edgar, only 
child of the late Robert White, esq. M.D.—— 
At Upper Bullingham, Herefordsh. Charles 
Barr, esq. of Leeds, banker, to Sophia, dau. of 
the late M. Daniell, esq. and niece of the late 
Right Hon. Apphia Lady Lyttleton.——At 
Wallingford, Paul Long, esq. of Charfield, 
Wotton-under-Edge, to Mary-Shaw, eldest 
dau. of W. 8.;Clarke, esq. of Wallingford: 

16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Francis-Hill Sewell, of Lindfield, eldest son of 
the late Gen. Sewell, of Twyford, Sussex, to 
Julia, dau. of the late John Dent, esq. M.P. 

17. At Ashchurch, near Tewkesbury, John- 
Williams Martin, esq. of Shobrough, Glou- 
cestersh. to Sophia, youngest dau. of William 
Whitehouse, esq. of New Ferry, Cheshire. 

20. At Minto House, near Hawick, N. B. 
Lord J. Russell, M.P. Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department, to Lady Frances- 
Anna-Maria Elliot, second dau. of the Earl of 
Minto.——aAt St. Marylebone, Capt. the Hon. 
Frederick Pelham, R.N. brother of the Earl of 
Chichester, to Ellen-Kate, dau. of Rowland 
Mitchell, esq. of Upper Harley-st.—— At 
Hampstead, Richard-Rushton Preston, esq. of 
Park-st. Westminster, to Susan, second po 
of Thomas Sheppard, esq. M.P. of Hampstead 
Heath, Middlesex, and Folkington-pl. Sus- 
sex.——At Salford, near Bath, the ol Sa- 
muel-D’Oyley Peshall, Rector of Oldberrow, 
co. Worcester, and of Morton Bagot, War- 
wicksh. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Major 
James, of Saltford House.——At St.George’s, 
Hanover sq. the Rev. William Niven, Incum- 
bent of St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea, to Har- 
riett, third dau. of the late John Soane, esq. 
of Chelsea. ——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. J. 
W. Nyren, esq. of Bromley, Middlesex, to 
Mary, second p ay of 8. R. Heseltine, esq. of 
the same place. 

31. At Islington, Charles, youngest son 
of Wm. Morgan, esq. of Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde Park, to Mary-Saldelbia, eldest dau. of 
the late John Morgan, esq. of Highbury, and 
ame of the late John Nichols, esq. 


SA. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp FEeversHaM. 

July 16. In Arlington-street, aged 76, 
the Right Hon. Charles Duncombe, Baron 
Feversham, of Duncombe Park, co. York. 

He was born December 5, 1764, the 
eldest son of Charles Slingsby Duncombe, 
of Duncombe Park, esq. by Isabel, dau. 
of — Soleby, of Helmsley, co. York, esq. 
He was first returned to Parliament for 
Aldborough, at the general election of 
1796; was rechosen in 1802 and 1806. 
In 1812 he was elected for Heytesbury ; 
and in 1820 for Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight. By patent, dated the 14th July, 
1826, he was called to the House of 
Peers, by the title of Lord Feversham, 
which had been previously borne by the 
family of Duncombe, in the person of 
Anthony, created Lord Feversham, of 
Downton, co. Wilts, in 1747, but who 
died without surviving male issue in 1763, 
when his cousin Thomas Duncombe, esq. 
of Duncombe Park (the uncle of the peer 
now deceased, and the grandfather of 
Robert Eden Duncombe Shafto, esq.) and 
who was grandson of Thomas Browne, 
esq. Receiver-general of the Excise, who 
took the name of Duncombe, by Mary 
Duncombe, aunt of Anthony Lord Fever- 
sham, inherited the Wiltshire estates (see 
the pedigree in Matcham’s Hundred 
of Downton, Hoare’s Wilts, p. 45). 

His lordship married Sept. 24, 1795, 
Lady Charlotte Legge, only daughter of 
William second Earl of Dartmouth ; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue eight sons and four daughters ; 
of whom four sons and two daughters 
survive. Their names were as follows : 
1. Charles, who died at Rome, unmarried, 
in 1819, in his 25th year; 2. the Right 
Hon. William now Lord Feversham ; 3. 
Charlotte, who died in 1811, in her 13th 
year; 4. the Hon. and Rey. Henry Dun- 
combe, Rector of Kirkby Misterton, co. 
York, who married in 1827 Lucy-Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Christo- 
pher Sykes, and niece of Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Bart. (since remarried to the Rev. 
Charles Hotham, cousin to Lord Hotham, ) 
but died without issue in 1832; 5. the 
Hon. Frances, married in 1832 to Sir 
Digby Thomas Legard, Bart. and has 
issue a son and heir; 6. the Hon. George, 
in the army, and died unmarried in Dec. 
1826, in his 23rd year; 7. the Hon. Ar- 
thur Duncombe, Capt. R.N. and M.P. 
for East Retford; he married in 1836 
Delia, youngest daughter of the late John 
Wilmer Field, esq. and has issue ; 8, the 


Right Hon. Louisa Countess of Eldon, 
married to John Scott, second and present 
Earl of Eldon, in 1831, and has issue 
three daughters; 9. the Hon. Adolphus, 
who died in 1830, in his 2Ist year; 10. 
Eleanor, who died in 1819 in her ninth 
year; 11. the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Duncombe, who married in June last 
Lady Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of the 
late Marquess of Queensberry; and 12. 
the Hon. Octavius Duncombe, born in 
1817, a Lieutenant in the Ist Life 
Guards, 

The present Lord was born in 1798, 
and married in 1823 Lady Louisa Stewart, 
third and youngest daughter of George 
eighth Earl of Galloway, and sister to the 
present Earl and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, by whom he has issue a numerous 
family. He was one of the Members for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire in the last 
Parliament, and was rechosen at the re-« 
cent election. 





Lorp Durrerin anp CLANEBOYE. 

July 21. On board the Reindeer 
steamer, in his passage from Liverpool 
to Belfast, aged 47, the Right Hon. 
Price Blackwood, third Baron Dufferin 
and Claneboye, of Ballyleidy and Killy- 
leagh, co. Down (1800), and the fifth Ba- 
ronet (1763); a Post Captain R.N. 

His Lordship was born at Dublin on 
the 6th May, 1794, the third son of Hans 
the second Baron, by his first wife, Me- 
hetabel- Hester, second daughter and co- 
heiress of Robert Temple, esq. elder 
brother to Sir John Temple, Bart. 

He first went to sea, May 1808, in the 
Warspite 74, commanded by his uncle, 
Captain (now Sir Henry) Blackwood, 
under whom he continued to serve on the 
Mediterrenean and Channel stations until 
about June, 1813; when, having passed 
his examination for Lieutenant, he joined 
the Goliah 58, Capt. F. L. Maitland, 
fitting out for the North American sta- 
tion, where he was promoted into the 
Mohawk sloop, Capt. Henry Litchfield, 
March 10, 1814. His subsequent ap- 
pointments were, Oct. Ist, 1814, to the 
Taniis 38, Capt. Joseph James; June 
10th, 1816, to the Active 46, Capt. 
Philip Carteret (both of which frigates 
were employed in the West Indies) ; 
Aug. 6th, 1819, to the Leander 60, as 
flag- Lieutenant to Sir Henry Blackwood ; 
and in April 1820, to act as commander 
of the Curlew sloop, then employed in 
the Persian Gulf, and afterwards in the 
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China seas. In Feb. 1822, his uncle 
appointed him acting Captain of the 
Leander; and in May following he was 
removed to the Topaze 46, which frigate 
he brought home, and paid off, in Oct. 
1822. His Admiralty commissions as 
Commander and Post-Captain bear date 
June 4th, 1821, and April 2, 1823. He 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Nov. 15, 1839. 

At the time of his lamented and unex. 
pected decease his Lordship was on his 
way from Leamington Spa, where he 
had been previously residing for a short 
period. He complained of indisposition 
on leaving Liverpool on Tuesday night, 
and directed the steward of the steamer 
to bring him a dose of morphine, which 
he swallowed on going to bed. During 
the night he breathed heavily in his sleep ; 
and at seven o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing he was observed still asleep. At 
nine a.m. he was found dead in his 
sleeping berth. His sister was on board. 
An inquest was held on the body ; when 
it appeared from an analysis of the con- 
tents of the stomach of the deceased, 
that the noble lord came by his death 
from taking an over-dose of morphine. 
This is the third death of persons holding 
the title of Baron Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, within less than five years; and 
there are now alive three Baronesses of 
that name; two of them are generally 
residents of the north of Ireland; the 
third (now dowager and widow of the last 
deceased) is at present in Italy. 

His Lordship married, July 4, 1825, 
Helen-Selina, second daughter of Tho- 
mas Sheridan, esq. and sister to Lady 
Seymour and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
They had issue a son Frederick, now 
Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, a youth of 
about fifteen, and now at Eton. 


Rr. Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 

July 8. Drowned, while bathing at 
Torquay, aged 58, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, brother to the Earl 
of Devon. 

Mr. Courtenay was born on the 3lst 
May, 1782, the younger son of the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Reginald Courtenay, Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, by Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of Thomas second 
Earl of Effingham. 

He was first returned to Parliament in 
1810, as one of the members for Totnes ; 
and was re-elected to every succeeding 
Parliament until the dissolution of 1831, 
when he retired. In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and he filled that 
office in 1828, when he was promoted to 
the chair of Vice-President of the Board 
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of Trade, and was sworn a Privy Coun- 
cillor, on the 30th May. He retired 
from office in 1830, since which time he 
had enjoyed a pension of £1000 a year. 

Mr. Courtenay was a man of business, 
very assiduous and efficient; and he ac- 
quired the esteem and respect of all who 
came into intercourse with him. He 
took a deep interest in literature, and he 
was one of the council of the Camden 
and Granger Societies. He was also a 
Director of the Metropolitan Bank. 

Mr. Courtenay was the author of the 
following works : 

“¢ Observations on the American Treaty, 
being a Continuation of the Letters of 
Decius. 1808.” 8vo. 

‘¢ View of the State of the Nation. 
1811.” 8vo. 

‘‘ A Treatise upon the Poor Laws. 
1818.” 8vo. 

«“ A Letter to Lord Grenville on the 
Sinking Fund. 1828.” 8vo. 

“ Memoirs of the Life, Works, and 
Correspondence of Sir William Temple, 
Bart. 1836.” Two vols. 8vo. 

«© Commentaries on the Historical Plays 
of Shakspeare. 1840.” 12mo. First pub- 
lished periodically in the New Monthly 
Magazine. 

After his brother’s accession to the 
Earldom of Devon, Mr. Courtenay was 
raised to the rank of an Earl's younger 
son, in Noy. 1835. He married, April 5, 
1805, Anne, daughter of the late Mayow 
Wynell Mayow, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue eight sons and five daughters, 
all of whom, with the exception of the 
eldest daughter, survive. Their names 
are as follow: 1. Anne-Mayow, married 
in 1833 to Edward Ross, esq. and died in 
1837; 2. Elizabeth-Howard ; 3. Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, esq. a clerk in the 
Treasury; 4. Mary; 5. Reginald; 6. 
George-Henry, a Lieut. 60th Foot; 7. 
Francis; 8. Edward, a clerk in the Par- 
liament Office of the House of Lords; 
9. Richard-William, in the Royal Navy ; 
10. Henry-Reginald ; 11. Josceline ; 12. 
Catharine ; and 13. Caroline- Wynell. 


Grn. THE Hon. W. M. Martianp. 

June 24. At Edinburgh, at an ad- 
vanced.age, the Hon. William Mordaunt 
Maitland, a General in the army; uncle 
to the Earl of Lauderdale and the Mar- 
quess of Tweddale, great-uncle to the 
Countess of Dalhousie and the Marchi- 
oness of Douro, &c. 

He was the fifth son of James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale, by Mary-Turner, 
only child of Sir Thomas Lombe, Knt., 
and was a younger brother to the late 
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Right Hon, Lt.-Gen. Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, G.C.B. 

General Maitland was appointed Cor- 
net in the 10th dragoons in 1779; Lieu- 
tenant in 1781; Captain in the 95th foot 
in 1783, and reduced the same year; Cap- 
tain in the 72d in 1789. He served in 
India in 1790 and 1791, during which 
period he was at the storming of Tippoo’s 
lines, and siege of Seringapatam, where 
he was wounded. In 1792 he returned 
to England ; in 1794 received the brevet 
of Major, and was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Devon and Cornwall Fen- 
cibles. The Ist of January, 1801, he 
received the brevet of Colonel, and in 
1804 served in Ireland as Brigadier- 
General. In 1808, he was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General; the 4th of 
June, 1813, to that of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral; and in 1830 to that of General. 

The General was twice married : first 
to Mary, widow of John Travers, esq. 
and daughter of the Rev. Mr. Orpin; 
and secondly, June 6, 1810, to Jane, wi- 
dow of Dalhousie Watherston, of Man- 
derstown, co. Berwick, esq. and daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Walker. By the 
first lady he had, besides two sons, Ri- 
chard and William, who both died young, 
a surviving son, Thomas, born in 1803. 


Lievut.-Cot. Hon. H. R. Motyneux. 


May 23. In Arlington-street, in his 
41st year, the Hon. Henry Richard 
Molyneux, Lieut-Colonel of the 60th 
Rifles ; brother to the Earl of Sefton. 

He was born on the 27th Aug. 1800, 
the third son of William-Philip second 
and late Earl of Sefton, by the Hon. 
Maria- Margaretta Craven, second daugh- 
ter of William 6th Lord Craven. He 
purchased an Ensigncy May 22, 1817; 
became Lieutenant 1821, Captain 1823, 
Major 1826, and Lieut.-Colonel 1829 ; 
and, with the exception of fourteen 
months, had been always on full pay. 

His body was interred in the burial 
ground near the south door of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, the whole of the mi- 
litary stationed at Windsor taking part 
in the obsequies. The Earl of Sefton 
was the chief mourner, and the officers of 
the 60th Rifles officiated as pall-bearers. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge stood at the head of the grave. 
Colonel Molyneux was universally re- 
spected throughout the regiment. He 
has by his will bequeathed the whole of 
his valuable library (which is to be sold) 
for the benefit of the school of his regi- 
ment, which was founded for the purpose 
of educating the children of the privates 
and non-commissioned officers. He be- 
queathed his sword to Lieut. Mitchell, 


the Adjutant. He had never recovered 
his health since the regiment arrived in 
England from India. 

Sir Grorce Picot, Bart. 

June 24. At Patshull, Staffordshire, 
in his 76th year, Sir George Pigot, the 
third Baronet (1764), a General in the 
army. 

e was born on the 29th Oct. 1765, 
the eldest son of Brigadier-General Sir 
Robert Pigot, the second Baronet (bro- 
ther to George Lord Pigot), by Anne, 
daughter of Allen Johnson, esq. of Kil- 
ternan, co. Dublin. In the crisis of the 
war with revolutionary France, his an- 
cestral ardour was so far roused, that he 
raised a regiment himself, which was 
numbered the 130th, and of which he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mander, June 12, 1794. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel 1800, 
Major - General 1805, Lieut. - General 
1812, and General 1825. 

Sir George Pigot succeeded to the title 
on the death of his father, Aug. 1, 1796. 
He had married in the preceding month, 
Mary-Anne, daughter of the Hon, John 
Monckton, of Fineshead, co. Northamp- 
ton, and grand-daughter of Jobn first 
Viscount Galway ; and by that lady, who 
died Oct. 20, 1833, he had issue four 
sons and seven daughters, viz. 1. Mary- 
Anne ; 2. Sophia, who died in 1824; 3. 
Georgiana, married in 1828 to the Rev. 
Robert Wrottesley, brother to the present 
Lord Wrottesley, and was left his widow 
in 1838; 4. George, who died in 1810; 
5. Robert, who has succeeded to the title; 
6. John; 7. Eleanor ; 8. Olivia, who died 
unmarried in 1833; 9. Fanny Henrietta ; 
10. Henry Orlando; and 11. Laura. 

Sir Robert Pigot, the present Baronet, 
is M.P. for Bridgnorth. He married, 
in 1826, Mary, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Bamford, of Bamford, co. Lancas- 
ter, esq. 


Str Georce Tuite, Bart. 

June 24. In Wyndham Place, aged 
63, Sir George Tuite, the eighth Bart. 
of Sonagh, co. Westmeath (1622). 

He was the only son of Marcus An- 
thony Tuite, esq. and younger son of the 
sixth Baronet, by Patience, second daugh- 
ter of Marlborough Stirling, esq. When 
a young man, he saw much service in 
India, as an officer of the 19th dragoons, 
and served under the Duke of Wellington 
at the battle of Assaye. He succeeded 
to the title of Baronet on he death of 
his uncle, Sir Henry, in Aug. 1805. He 
married, in 1807, Janet, widow of Major 
Woodall of the 12th Foot, by whom he 
had issue four sons and two daughters, 
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His eldest son, now Sir Marcus Anthony 
H. Tuite, is stationed at Malta with his 
regiment. 





Sim ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Bart. 

April 28. At Calcutta, aged 39, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, the fourth Baronet 
of Tarbat, co. Cromarty (1628). 

He was born May 16, 1802, the eldest 
son of Robert Mackenzie, a Lieut.-Col. 
in the East India Company’s service, 
fourth in descent from Sir John Mac- 
kenzie of Tarbat, who was created a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia in 1628. His 
mother was Katharine, daughter of Col. 
Sutherland, of Uppat, co. Sutherland. 
On the 30th Oct. 1826, he was served 
heir male of provision in general to Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie, who died in 1763, 
who was the younger son of Sir Kenneth 
the second son of George Earl of Cro- 
marty, the second Baronet; which Sir 
Kenneth obtained from his father the 
estate of Cromarty, and was created a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia in 1704, with the 
former precedency of 1628. 

The Earldom of Cromarty, conferred 
on Sir George Mackenzie in 1703, was 
forfeited by his son John in 1745. 

Sir Alexander was in the military ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company. 





Sir Srewarr Bruce, Barr. 

March 19. Sir Stewart Bruce, Bart. 
Gentleman Usher of the Castle of Dub- 
lin, and Genealogist of the most illustri- 
ous Order of St. Patrick. 

Sir Stewart was the younger son of 
James Bruce, esq. (grandfather to the 

resent Sir James Robertson Bruce, of 
Yown Hill, co. Londonderry, Bart.) by 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Hervey Aston, fourth 
son of Jobn first Earl of Bristol. Sir 
Stewart was first in the Royal Navy, and 
afterwards obtained the rank of Major in 
the Army. He was invested with the 
ribband and badge of Genealogist of St. 
Patrick, Dec. 18, 1804. He was created 
a Baronet of the United Kingdom by 
patent dated 24th December 1812. He 
married, in 1838, Emma, daughter of 
James Ramsbottom, esq.; but had no 
issue. 

Sin W. L. Cromiz, Bart. 

Feb. 27. At Paris, aged 61, Sir Wil- 
liam Lambart Cromie, Baronet of Ireland 
(1776). 

Sir Michael Cromie, of Stacumnie, 
co. Kildare, (descended from a Scotch 
family settled in Ulster in the reign of 
James I. and subsequently merchants in 
Dublin,) was created a Baronet June 25, 
1776. He married the Lady Gertrude 
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Lambart, second daughter and even- 
tually sole heiress of Ford fifth Ear\ 
of Cavan, by whom he had issue one only 
son, now deceased, and a daughter muar- 
ried to Witney Melbourne West, esq. 

Sir William succeeded his father on 
the 14th May, 1824. He married, Mar. 
16, 1816, Anne- Rachel, only child of Sir 
William Hicks, of Witcombe Park, co. 
Glouc. Bart. ; but, having had no issue, 
the baronetcy has expired with him. 





Sir R. 8. Donkin, M.P. 

May 1. At Southampton, General 
Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin, K.C.B. and 
G.C.H. Surveyor-general of the Ord- 
nance, Colonel of the llth Foot, and 
M.P. for Sandwich. 

He was the only son of the late gallant 
General Donkin. 

He was appointed the 21st of March, 
1778, Ensign in the 44th; Lieutenant 
the 9th Sept. 1779; and Captain the 31st 
May, 1793. In November of the latter 
year he went to the West Indies, under 
Sir Charles Grey, was at the taking of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucie, 
the siege of Fort Bourbon, and the 
French attack on, and loss of, Guada- 
loupe in 1794. During these events he 
served a part of the period as Brigade- 
Major, and afew months in 1795 as Aide- 
de-Camp to General Musgrave, then on 
the Home Staff ; and on the Ist of Sept. 
of the latter year, he was appointed Ma- 
jor in the 44th. He accompanied Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie to the West Indies, 
and was at the taking of St. Lucie in 
In 1798 he was in the expedition 
to Ostend, and at the action on the Sand- 
hills he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
On the 24th May, 1798, he succeeded to 
a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 11th foot, with 
which he again went to the West Indies 
in 1799; returned in 1800, and went 
back a fourth time in 180i, where he 
remained three years. In May 1805 he 
was promoted to the situation of Perma- 
nent Assistant Quarter-Master-General, 
and employed on the expedition to, and 
siege of, Copenhagen. The 24th April, 
1808, he was appointed Colonel by bre- 
vet, and in July went to Portugal as 
Deputy- Quarter-Master- General, where 
he remained in that situation till April 
1809. At the passage of the Douro, 
Colonel Donkin commanded a brigade, 
and also at the attack of the rear-guard 
of the enemy at Salamonde, at the battle 
of Talavera, (for which he received a 
medal,) and in the retreat on Portugal 
in December 1809. Soon after which 
event, Colonel Donkin was appointed 
Quarter-Master- General in the Mediter- 
ranean, where he served for some time, 
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and from whence he proceeded to Ben- 
gal, and served as second in command on 
the Staff. On the 4th June of 1811 he 
received the rank of Major-General, was 
advanced to the rank of Lieut.-General 
in 1821, and to the full rank of General 
in 1838. On the 20th April 1825, he 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
80th regiment, from which he was re- 
moved to the llth regiment in 183.. 
He was nominated a K.C.B. 14 Oct. 
1818. 

Sir Rufane Donkin held for two years 
the government of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He was returned to Parliament 
for Berwick in 1832 and 1835, on each 
occasion after a close contest. In April 
1835 he was appointed to the office of 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, which 
he held until his death. At the general 
election of 1837 he was defeated at Ber- 
wick ; and he subsequently came in on a 
vacancy for Sandwich. 

Sir Rufane was much addicted to lite- 
rary pursuits between the period of his 
active military employments and his oc. 
cupation with political and official duties. 
He took an earnest part in the controversy 
relating to the course of the Niger, and 
his writings in the Quarterly Review and 
Literary Gazette obtained muck notice 
at the time. He was full of remarkable 
anecdote respecting the services in which 
he had been engaged, and was most agree- 
able and intelligent in social intercourse. 

The General was on a tour on the coast 
for the benefit of his health, which for 
some time past had caused much anxiety 
to his family connexions, and arrived at 
Southampton a few days before his death, 
attended by a person in charge of him. 
Having availed himself of the temporary 
absence of his attendant, he succeeded in 
hanging himself. 

He was married first, in 1815, to Eli- 
zabeth Frances, eldest daughter of the late 
Very Rev. George Markham, Dean of 
York, and granddaughter of the Arch- 
bishop ; by whom he had an only son, 
who is married, and in the army. He 
was married, secondly, on the 5th of May, 
1832, to Lady Anna Maria Elliott, eldest 
daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present, Earl of Minto. His body was 
brought to London, and interred on the 
Sth of May, in a vault in Old St. Pancras 
churchyard, together with an urn contain- 
ing the heart of his first wife, who died in 
Upper India in 1818, aged 2% years. 





Avs. Sir L, W. Hatstep, G.C.B. 


April 22. At his residence at Ply- 
mouth, at an advanced age, after a glori- 


Ositvary.—Adm., Sir L. W. Halsted, G.C.B. 
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ous career of upwards of sixty years in 
the service of his country, Admiral Sir 
Laurence William Halsted, G.C.B. 

He was son of the late Captain Halsted, 
R.N. His commission of Lieutenant 
was dated Dec. 8. 1781 ; and when Lieu- 
tenant in the Canada, he first distin- 
guished himself in Lord Rodney’s action 
with the Count de Grasse in 1782, He 
returned home in the winter of the same 
year. He was made commander in Nov, 
1790, posted in May following, and in 
1791 was appointed to the Atlantic 
sloop inthe East Indies. In 1794 he 
was removed to the Hector 74 guns, un- 
der the command of Rear-Adm. Sir 
George Montague ; and subsequently was 
appointed to the command of the Venus, 
of 32 guns, which formed part of the 
squadron of Rear-Adm. Harvey in the 
North Sea. While commanding the 
Phenix in 1796, he captured, after a 
gallant action, the Dutch frigate Argo, 
of 36 guns, and was favourably mention- 
ed in Lord Duncan’s despatches to the 
Admiralty for his gallantry on the occa- 
sion. In 1800 he was actively employed 
in the blockade of Cadiz, under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Bickerton, and du- 
ring his service in the Mediterranean com- 
manded a squadron of frigates, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing La Canere, a French 
frigate of 40 guns, and the Success of 28 
guns, and completely destroyed La Bra- 
voure, a French frigate of 46 guns. He 
was subsequently in 1807 selected by Sir 
C. Cotton, then Commander-in-Chief of 
the Lisbon station, to serve as captain of 
the fleet under his orders, and he was 
destined to perform the important and 
arduous duties of that appointment with 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
Home Government. He returned to 
England with Sir Charles Cotton in the 
Hibernia, in 1808. The deceased admi- 
ral was also a participator in the glory of 
Sir Richard Strachan’s victory, and for 
his eminent services on that occasion was 
rewarded with a medal. He was in the 
receipt of a good-service pension of 3001. 
a-year, being the senior flag-oflicer enjoy- 
ing that liberal allowance, and had an ho- 
norary reward from the Patriotic Fund. 
His commission of Rear-Admiral was 
dated July 31, 1810; Vice-Admiral, 
June 4, 1814; and Admiral, July 22, 
1830. He was made a K.C.B. on the 
enlargement of the order Jan. 5, 1815; 
and a G.C.B. Feb. 24, 1837. 

Sir Laurence has left a numerous fa- 
mily, seven daughters and three sons 
living. The latter are in the East India 
Company’s service. 
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Rear-Apm. Sir Rosert Barrie, 
K.C.B. anp K.C.H. 

June 7. At Swarthdale, his seat in 
Lancashire, aged 67, Rear-Adm. Sir 
Robert Barrie, K.C.B. K.C.H. 

He was the son of Mr. R. Barrie, of 
Sanquhar, N. B. and entered the navy 
before he completed his 14th year. In 
1791 he accompanied Capt. Vancouver in 
his voyage of discovery, and on his return, 
in 1795, he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant. In 1801, when Lieutenant 
of the Bourdelais, he was wounded in 
an action with a French squadron. He 
was made Commander Oct. 23, 1801; 
and his post commission bore date April 
29, 1802. In the winter of 1804 he 
commanded the Brilliant, a small frigate 
stationed in the Channel. From 1806 
till 1811 he commanded the Pomone 38, 
in the Mediterranean under Lord Col- 
lingwood, during which period he direct- 
ed several daring exploits, particularly 
the destruction of a convoy near Sables 
d’ Olonne in 1807, and succeeded in cap- 
turing five transports with provisions, and 
captured a vessel in which was Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte with his family and all 
his valuables, all claim to which the offi- 
cers and crew of the Pomone surrendered 
as belonging to an individual. In 1811, 


when in company with the Unité and 


Scoutt, he destroyed three ships of war, 
though they were protected by strong 
batteries, in Sagone Bay. On the 14th 
October in the same year, the Pomone 
was unfortunately wrecked on a sunken 
rock near the Needles point. The court 
martial held in consequence declared that 
none of the officers were to blame except 
the Master. 

During the American war, Capt. Bar- 
rie rendered great service to his country. 
He was then in the command of the 
Dragon, and directed the taking of Ban- 
gor and Hampden, and assisted at the 
capture of Cumberland Island ; for some 
time he held a temporary command in 
the Chesapeake. At the close of the 
war the officers of that ship presented him 
with a splendid piece of plate as a mark 
of their respect. In 1819 he was ap- 
pointed by the Government resident com- 
missioner on the Canadian Lakes, and 
was commodore at that station from 1827 
until the naval establishment was broken 
up in 1834. He attained the rank of 
Rear- Admiral, 10th Jan. 1837. Sir 
Robert was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath 4th of June 1815, and a Knight 
Commander in 1840; and on the 24th 
Oct. 1834, was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order. A full account of his prin- 
cipal services will be seen in Marshall’s 

12 
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He married, Oct. 24, 1816, Julia- 
Wharton, sixth daughter of Sir John 
Ingilby, of Ripley, co. York, Bart. and 
sister to the present Sir William Amcotts 
Ingilby, Bart. M.P. for Lincolnshire. 
She died Nov. 23, 1836. 


GENERAL FULLER. 

May 26. At Versailles, General Fran- 
cis Fuller, Colonel of the 2d West India 
regiment. 

He was appointed Ensign and Lieute- 
nant in the 36th foot in 1778; and Captain 
in the 101st foot in 1781. In the latter 
year he embarked for the East Indies, 
and served there during the years 1782, 
3,and 4. At the battle of Cuddalore, in 
1783, he commanded the 101st, and in 
1785 returned to England, and obtained 
a majority in his regiment. From that 
period till 1794 he was on half-pay ; the 
30th of June, 1794, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the 59th foot. 
He served on the Continent in 1794 and 
1795, and covered the retreat of the divi- 
sion of the army before Nimeguen. At 
the latter end of 1795, he embarked for 
the West Indies, where he continued to 
serve till 1802. At the attack of the 
enemy’s position on the Vigie at St. 
Vincent’s, he commanded the 59th; he 
covered the retreat of the army from 
Mount Young; and at the attack of the 
enemy’s redoubts on the Vigie, he com- 
manded a column. The Ist of January, 
1798, he received the rank of Colonel. 
He commanded a brigade at the capture 
of the islands of St. Bartholomew, St. 
Martin’s, St. Thomas’s, and St. Croix, 
in 1801. The Ist of January, 1805, he 
was appointed Major-General, and in 
1806 embarked forthe East Indies, where 
he commanded a division of the field 
army under the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam. In 1811, he received the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. He subsequently, 
for some years, commanded the forces in 
Jamaica. In 1825 he attained the full 
rank of General; and on the 23rd Jan. 
1828 he was appointed to the Colonelcy 
of the 2d West India regiment. 


Carr. R. G. Duntop, R.N. 

Feb. 28. At Gairbraid, near Gode- 
rich, Upper Canada, Commander Robert 
Graham Dunlop, R.N 

He passed his examination at Ports- 
mouth in the summer of 1810; and was 
slightly wounded whilst serving as mas- 
ter’s-mate of the Scorpion, 74 (flag-ship 
of Rear- Adm. the Hon. Rob. Stopford), 
and employed on shore at the reduction 
of Java in 1811. His first commission 
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bore date Feb. 7th, 1812. Inthe follow- 
ing year, being then a lieutenant of the 
Surveillante frigate, Capt. Sir George 
R. Collier, on the north coast of Spain, 
he was again wounded in one of the 
breaching batteries on the Chofre sand- 
hills, opened against the walls of St. Se- 
bastian. He subsequently joined the 
Porcupine, 22, flag-ship of the late Sir 
C. V. Penrose, and was very actively 
employed in co-operation with Lord 
Wellington’s army in the neighbourhood 
of Bayonne and Bourdeaux. 

On the 2nd April, 1814, the advanced 
boats of the British squadron in the river 
Gironde, under Lieut. Dunlop, were dis- 
patched in pursuit of a French flotilla, 
pushing down from Blaye to Talmont. 
On their approach, the whole of the ene- 
my’s vessels ran on shore near the citadel 
of Blaye, from whence two hundred sol- 
diers marched out to protect them, al- 
though their crews were greatly superior 
in number to the attacking party. A 
smart fire was also kept up from the cita- 
del, but nothing could check the ardour 
of our gallant countrymen, who dashed 
on, landed, charged the enemy, drove 
them with great loss into the woods, and 
kept possession of the beach until the 
tide allowed the greater part of the ves- 
sels to be brought off. They consisted 
of one brig mounting six long 18-pounders, 
a fine schooner, six gun-boats, three 
armed chasse-marées, and an imperial 
barge, rowing twenty-six oars, which lat- 
ter trophy was sent home as a present to 
the Prince Regent. Another brig of 
the same force as the above, two gun. 
boats, and one chasse-marée, were set on 
fire and destroyed. This service was 
performed with the loss of two seamen 
missing, and fourteen men wounded. 

Lieut. Dunlop soon afterwards rejoined 
Sir George Collier in the Leander, 58, 
fitting out for the Halifax station, and in 
which he assisted at the capture of the 
United States’ brig Rattlesnake, pierced 
for 20 guns, with a complement of 131 
men; and the Prince de Neufchatel, a 
fine American private schooner, of 18 
gunsand 135 men. He likewise assisted 
at the recapture of H. M. 20 gun-ship 
— near Porto Praya, March 11th, 

815. 

In 1821, Lieut. Dunlop was appointed 
to the Glasgow, 50, fitting out for the 
East India station; where he was pro- 
at to the Sophia sloop, July 20th, 

22. 





CounTEss oF CARRICK. 


Aug. 14. At Salt Hill, Kingstown, in 
her 86th year, the Dowager Countess of 
Gent. Mag. Vout, XVI. 


Oxitvary.—Countess of Carrick.—Sir T. E. Tomlins. 
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Carrick, grandmother of the present Earl 
of Carrick. She was Sarah, 2nd dau. 
and coheir of the late Edward Taylor, 
esq. ; and was married 7 Aug. 1774, to 
Henry-Thomas, 2nd Earl of Carrick, 
who died 20 July 1813; by whom she 
had Somerset, 3rd Earl of Carrick (who 
died Feb. 1838) ; and seven otherchildren. 





Sir T. E. Tomturns. 

July 1. At St. Mary Castlegate, 
York, Sir Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 
Knt. Barrister at Law, and one of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. Sir 
‘Thomas was born in London, 4 January, 
1762, the eldest son of Mr. Thomas 
Tomlins, of Painter-Stainers Hall, an 
eminent solicitor, well known in the poli- 
tical circles of the last century, and im- 
mediately descended from an ancient 
family of that name at Ledbury and else- 
where, in the counties of Hereford and 
Salop; educated at St. Paul’s school 
under the Rev. Dr. Roberts ; entered as 
a Commoner of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, 27th Oct. 1778; called to the bar 
by the Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
Hilary Term, 1783. His legal employ- 
ments were as follows: Counsel to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 30 May, 
1801; and in the same year Parliamen- 
tary Counsel to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland, until the Union 
of the British and Irish Treasuries in 
1816. In 1818 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Counsel to the Treasury, in lieu of 
the last office, from which situation he 
retired, on the Whigs coming into office, 
January 1831. Sir Thomas received the 
honour of knighthood, 29th June, 1814, 
at Wanstead House, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Wellington, 
and was created a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, in Hilary Term 1823 ; and filled 
the office of Treasurer to that Society in 
1827. 

Although the official avocations of Sir 
Thomas were such as to absorb the time 
of any one ordinarily reputed industrious, 
his energy and assiduity enabled him to 
contribute largely to the stores of legul 
information, by the works he published 
and edited, with little intermission, from 
1784 to 1820. In addition to those la- 
bours, which others have continued, Sir 
Thomas enjoyed the high editorial honour 
of having, in the character of a Sub-Com- 
missioner of Records, almost exclusively 
prepared the authentic edition of the 
‘Statutes of the Realm,” the first vol. 
of which was published in 1810. [For 
an account of this work, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Gent. Mag. June 1811, vol. 
LXxX1. Pt. 1, p. 556.] In early life Sir 
Thomas was the — of Baldwin’s St. 

2 
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James’s Chronicle, and Whitehall Evening 
Post ; and was always remarkable for the 
variety and extent of his learning and ac- 
quirements. He closed his long and in- 
dustrious life in the full possession of his 
faculties, in the 80th year of his age, 
without leaving any issue by his deceased 
lady, whom he survived seven years. 

The following is a list of his publica- 
tions : 

Repertorium Juridicum, a General 
Index of all the Cases and Pleadings 
in Law and Equity. Lond. 1786-7, fol. 
—Familiar, plain, and easy Explanation 
of the Law of Executors and Adminis- 
trators ; also the Rules by which Intestate 
Estates are distributed. ‘The same work, 
reprinted under the titlk—Familiar Ex- 
planation of the Law of Wills, the Law of 
Descents and Distribution, the Office and 
Duty of Executors and Administrators ; 
with Forms of Wills and other practical 
Instructions. 1810, 8vo. 

Cases explanatory of the Rules of 
Evidence before Committees of Elections 
in the House of Commons; compiled 
from the Reports of Trials of contro- 
verted Elections before such Committees, 
Lond. 1796, 8vo. 

The Law Dictionary, explaining the 
Rise, Progress, and present State of the 
English Law in Theory and Practice, 
defining and interpreting the Terms or 
Words of Art, and comprising copious 
Information, historical, political, and 
commercial, on the various Subjects of 
our Law, Trade, and Government ; 
originally compiled by Giles Jacob, and 
continued by him and others through ten 
editions. 

New edition, with additions by T. C. 
Granger, 1835, 2 vols. 4to. 

An 8vo. edition of this Dictionary in 
2 vols. was published in 1810. 

A digested Index of the first seven 
Volumes of Durnford and East’s Term 
Reports in the Court of King’s Bench, 
from Mich. Term 26 Geo. III. 1785, to 
Trin, Term 38 Geo. III. 1798 inclusive ; 
with Tables, &c. 1799—1801. 

Supplement to the second Edition of 
the digested Index ; containing the Points 
determined in the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, from Michaelmas Term 
1800 to Trinity Term 1805—1807. 

A third Edition of the same, containing 
all the Points of Law determined in the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, from 
Michaelmas Term 1785 to Trinity Term 
1805, &c.; the Common Pleas from 


Easter Term 1788 to ‘Trinity Term 
1805. 

In 1804 a fourth Edition enlarged, 
containing all the Points of Law deter- 
mined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
from Michaelmas Term 1785, till Easter 
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Term 1810; ard in the Court of Common 
Pleas from Easter Term 1788 till Easter 
Term 1810—1812. 8vo. 

Reports of Cases on Appeals and Writs 
of Error, determined in the High Court 
of Parliament; by Josiah Brown, esq. 
Second Edition, with Notes, and many 
additional Cases, brought down till 1800. 
Lond. 1803, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Statutes at large: 41 to 49 Geo. III., 
being vol. 1, 2, and 3 of the Statutes of 
the United Kingdom. 1804—10. (This 
forms a continuation of those recorded by 
Ruffhead). 

Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
upon the Conduct of Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
1809. 8vo. 

Index to Acts relating to Ireland from 
1801 to 1825. 1825, 8vo. 

The same to the end of the Session 10 
Geo. lV. 1829. 

Joun Hawkins, Esa. 

July 4, At his seat, Trewithan, Corn- 
wall, aged 83, John Hawkins, esq. of 
Bignor Park, Sussex, F.R.S. and a ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Cornwall and 
Sussex. 

Mr. Hawkins was a brother of the late 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. M.P. of 
Trewithan House, being the fourth and 
youngest son of Thomas Hawkins, esq. 
of Triniward, in the same county, by 
Anne, daughter of James Heywood, esq. 
of London. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, the late Pr. R.S. 
in his History of Cornwall (i. 358), 
has borne his testimony to Mr. Haw- 
kins as ‘‘ celebrated throughout Europe 
for his general knowledge on all sub- 
jects, his science, literature, and travels, 
particularly through Greece, the most 
interesting portion of the ancient world.” 

Mr. Hawkins was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Sibthorpe, and was his fellow- 
traveller in Greece, and was one of the 
trustees appointed to promoteandsuperin- 
tend the publication of the superb work, 
the Flora Greca. Mr. Hawkins, be- 
sides some other tracts, was the author 
of the following dissertations :— 

1. On the Tar Springs of Zante. 

2. Some Particulars respecting the 
Police of Constantinople. 

3. An Account of the Discovery of a 
very Ancient Temple on Mount Ocha, 
in Eubeea, 

4. Ona Law of Custom which is pe- 
culiar to the Islands of the Archipelago. 

5. On the Site of Dodona. 

The above are printed in Walpole’s 
Travels in yarious Countries of the East, 
Ato. 1820. 

Also,— 

1. On the Topography of Athens. 

2, On the Vale of Tempe, 
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3. On the Syrinx of Strabo and the 
Passage of the Euripus. 

4. On the Olives and Vines of Zante, 
the Corn, &c. 

The above are printed in Walpole’s 
Memoirs of European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, 4to. 1818. 

Bignor Park, which is memorable as 
the residence of the poetess Charlotte 
Smith, was purchased by Mr. Hawkins 
in 1806, of Mrs. Dorset, the sister of 
that lady. The house was rebuilt in 
1826—30, in the Grecian style, from the 
designs of Mr. Henry Harrison. It con- 
tains a collection of cabinet pictures by 
the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, and English 
Masters, the most remarkable of which 
are enumerated in Dallaway and Cart- 
wright’s Rape of Arundel, (edit. 1832,) p. 
249; also some interesting drawings and 
antiquities, among which is a Greek 
helmet of great beauty. Mr. Hawkins 
served the office of Sheriff of Sussex in 
1826. 

Mr. Hawkins married Hester, daugh- 
ter of the late Humphrey Sibthorpe, esq. 
M.P. for Lincoln, and sister to the pre- 
sent Member, and is succeeded by his 
son, John Heywood Hawkins, esq. late 
M.P. for Newport. His second son, 
Christopher Hawkins, esq. succeeds to 


the estates in Cornwall of his uncle, Sir 
Christopher Hawkins. 


Rev. Henry Devry. 

March 5. At Harrow-on-the- Hill, in 
his 63rd year, the Rev. Henry Joseph 
Thomas Drury, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Lower Master of Harrow School, and 
Rector of Fingest, Bucks. 

Mr. Drury was son of the Rev. Joseph 
Drury, D.D. Head Master of Harrow, 
by Louisa, youngest daughter of Benja- 
min Heath, esq. LL.D. of Exeter, and 
sister to Dr. Benjamin Heath, formerly 
Head Master of Harrow, as also to Dr. 
George Heath, Master of Eton and 
Canon of Windsor. ; 

He was educated at Etoa, and, toge- 
ther with his younger brother, the late 
Rey. Benjamin Heath Drury (who died 
in 1835), became a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1801, and that of 
M.A. in 1804. He was presented to 
the rectory of Fingest in 1820 (a living 
of 1802. a-year) by the Prebendary of 
Dultingcot, in the cathedral church of 
Wells. 

Mr. Drury’s literary attainments were 
very great, and his conversational powers 
the charm of the society in which he 
moved. He was an original member of 
the Roxburghe Club, and contributed to 
their collection in 1817 a reprint of 
Cock Lorell’s Boat ;’? and in 1824, 
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‘« The Metrical Life of Saint Robert of 
Knaresborough.” Mr. Drury’s name is 
of frequent occurrence in the Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron, and others of Dr, 
Dibdin’s works. 

He was the editor of several of the 
judicious selections from the classics pre- 
pared for the use of Harrow School. 

Mr. Drury formed at groat expense, 
yet with admirable judgment, a most va- 
luable library of the Greek classic authors, 
both in printed editions and in manu- 
scripts. This collection was sold by Mr. 
Evans in 1827, in two parts, aud produced 
89177. 13s. A third Part of his Library 
was afterwards sold in 1837, but without 
his name, which produced 16932, 13s. 
It was probably as complete as a rich 
scholar’s library well could be. In his 
intimate knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, Mr. Drury was probably unex- 
celled by any of his contemporaries. 

He married Caroline, second daughter 
of A. Tayler, esq. deceased, formerly of 
Barham Wood, in the county of Hert- 
ford, who still survives him, and by whom 
he has left a numerous family, 


Row try Lascreties, Esa. 

March 19. In his 71st year, Rowley 
Lascelles, esq. one of the benchers of the 
Middle Temple. 

Mr. Lascelles was born in the parish 
of St. James’s, Westminster, was edu- 
cated at Harrow school, and was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
February 10, 1797. He afterwards for 
about twenty years practised at the Irish 
Bar. His literary histery is remark- 
able, as connected with a gigantic public 
work, entitled the ‘ Liber Hibernia.’ 
This undertaking originated from some 
very copious manuscript collections, which 
had been made by Mr. Lodge, Deputy 
Keeper of the Rolls in Ireland, and pur- 
chased from his widow by Government. 
They were kept in Dublin Castle, and, 
at the commencement of the Record 
Commission for Ireland, in 1810, were 
handed over to the Commissioners, to 
make such use of them as they thought 
best. Amongst them was a repertory of 
all the offices recorded by patent, or other- 
wise, in the Court of Chancery, com- 
meuncing in the reign of Hen. VIII. 1540, 
and carried down to Mr. Lodge’s death. 
It was resolved by the board to adopt this 
work, to make it as complete as possible, 
and to carry it down to near the time of 
publication. This task was entrusted first 
to Mr. Duhigg, author of a History of the 
Four Courts, and afterwards, in 1813, to 
Mr. Lascelles; who after a short time 
disagreed with the commissioners, and, 
having gained the favour of Lord Redes- 
dale, was authorized by Mr. Goulburn, 
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the Chief Secretary for Ireland, to carry 
on the work in London, where it was 
printed under the immediate authority of 
the Treasury. The terms on which this 
task was to be performed were, in Mr. 
Lascelles’s own modest words, ‘‘ To do 
the work, and receive a provisional salary 
ad interim of 5001. a year, and it was un- 
derstood that at the end I should be suit- 
ably provided for.’’ (Answer 5606, before 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Record Commission, 1836.) 
This arrangement, so satisfactory to the 
employé, and so improvident on the part 
of the public, went on for eight years ; in 
the course of which Mr. Lascelles received 
the total sum of 4000/7. as editor of the 
Liber Hibernie. The work was then 
“¢ stopped by an order under the Welling- 
ton administration, on the ground of re- 
trenchment and public economy.”’ This 
was in the autumn of 1830; and shortly 
after the Treasury referred the work to 
the consideration of the English Record 
Commission, who made a Report, in 
consequence of which the work was en- 
tirely stopped. That Report has not been 
made public; but in the copy of the work 
now deposited in the British Museum is 
the following MS. memorandum: ‘‘ The 
Liber Hiberniz was not compiled under 
the direction of the Record Board. It 
arose with the Treasury. In 1831 the 
Record Board was requested to report 
upon it, and it is understocd that in con- 
sequence of that Report the further pro- 
secution of the work was suspended. No 
part of it was ever published.” 

Copies have, however, been distributed 
to the various public libraries. The title 
is as follows: * Liber Munerum Publi- 
corum Hiberniz, ab an. 1152 usque ad 
1827; or the Establishments of Ireland 
from the nineteenth of King Stephen to 
the seventh of George IV. during a period 
of six hundred and seventy-five years. 
Being the Report of Rowley Lascelles, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 
Extracted from the Records and other au- 
thorities, by Special Command, pursuant 
to an Address, an. 1810, of the Com. 
mons of the United Kingdom. Ordered 
to be printed 1824.” 

The first 175 pages (which contain the 
same quantity as about four times that 
number in 8vo.) contain a history of 
Ireland, which we presume may be con- 
sidered in some measure original. ‘The 
great mass of the subsequent contents 
were derived, it may be presumed, from 
Mr. Lodge’s collection ; but some (such 
as the peerage) were, to our own know- 
ledge, taken from printed books. A full 
abstract of the whole contents will be 
found in our Magazine for Sept. 1829, p. 
253, The first volume consists of 831 
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pages, and the second (the Church estab- 
lishments in Ireland) of 908. Mr. Lascelles 
stated before the Committee that nine- 
tenths of his work was done; and another 
witness, Mr. Trundle, Chief Clerk in 
the Irish Office, expressed his opinion 
that it would be desirable to complete 
the work, and to furnish it with an Index. 
Nothing, however, further was done after 
the stoppage in 1831. The Treasury 
made Mr. Lascelles an offer of 5000. 
upon a receipt in full of all demands; 
which he declined on that condition ; but 
afterwards through the kind mediation of 
Lord Canterbury, he received in 1832 
and 1834 two payments of 2007. and 3007. 
which he chose to treat as paid “ on 
account,’? and maintained his further 
claim for the annual payment of 500/. so 
long as the work remained unfinished. 
He presented two petitions to the House 
of Commons on the subject ; the second 
of which was referred to the Committee 
from whose evidence we have extracted 
these particulars; but they reported that 
it related to a subject not directly con- 
nected with the more immediate object 
of their inquiries, and, as it involved a 
question of agreement of a somewhat com- 
plicated and obscure nature, they abstained 
from expressing an opinion upon it. 

Mr. Lascelles was also the author of 
‘“* The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, in answer to all foregoing systems 
on this subject; on occasion of the ap- 
proaching ceremonial of the Coronation 
in Westminster Abbey.’’ 1820. 8vo. This 
is a very conceited and bombastic pro- 
duction, with a great affectation of irrele- 
vant learning, and a very superficial know- 
ledge of the subject in bead 

‘““A General Outline of the Swiss 
Landscapes. 1815 ;” copious extracts 
from which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July, August, and Decem- 
ber, 1815. 

‘* Letters of Publicola; or a modest 
Defence of the Established Church. 8vo. 
Dublin, 1816.” These Letters (nine in 
number) originally appeared in “ The 
Patriot’? Dublin newspaper. ‘They were 
afterwards reprinted under the title of 
‘* Letters of Yorick, or a good-humoured 
Remonstrance in favour of the Estab- 
lished Church, By a very humble Mem- 
ber of it. In three Parts. Part I. sub- 
mitted to the Catholic Board, Associa- 
tion, or Committee, wheresoever it may 
be. Part II. submitted to the Bible So- 
ciety Men, Lancasterians, and other Ag- 
gregate Reformers of the Church, who 
are for leaving the National Religion out 
of National Education. Part III. sub- 
mitted to the various Advocates, &c. of 
the Bible Society Men, Lancasterians, 
&c, and other Aggregate Reformers of 
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the Church. 8vo. Dublin, 1817.” The 
Letters in the Second Part appeared, the 
three first in the Dublin Evening Post, 
and the remainder in Freeman’s Journal, 
under the signature of Numa. ‘Those in 
Part III. in the Correspondent news- 
paper during the month of January 1817, 
under the signature of Pudlicola. (See 
our Magazine for July 1817, p. 52.) 

A Dialogue, after the manner of Casti- 
glione, on Oxford, published with plates 
by Messrs. Storer in 1822. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Reflections occa- 
sioned by the Memoir of the late Dr. 
Joseph Drury, formerly Head Master of 
Harrow, as given in the Annual Obituary 
and Biography for 1835,” signed Yorick, 
and printed in our Magazine for March 
1835, was written by Mr. Lascelles. 





Mrs. Mountain. 

July 3. At her residence at Ham- 
mersmith, aged 63, Mrs. Mountain, the 
once favourite public singer. 

She was a native of London, and her 
maiden name was Wilkinson, under 
which she first appeared in 1782 (when 
fourteen years of age) in a piece called 
‘¢ Mount Parnassus,” the principal cha- 
racters of which were represented by chil- 
dren. She sustained one called Madame 
Hazard with great eclat at the Haymar- 
ket, where, however, she only performed 
a few nights. During that and the fol- 
lowing year she remained in St. George’s 
Fields, where she was a great favourite, 
and where she received two guineas a 
week, a considerable remuneration for 
one of her tender years. Mrs. Bland 
(then Miss Romanzini) and Miss Wilkin- 
son were contemporaries. 

After this she travelled round the 
country with her father, mother, brother, 
&e. giving a selection of opera, play, bal- 
let, &c. interspersed with evolutions on 
the rope. ‘This scheme, however, proved 
neither pleasant nor profitable. And in 
this year we hear of her importuning 
Tate Wilkinson (a namesake but not a 
relation) for a situation. Her request 
was very unwillingly complied with. Tate 
devotes some pages to a notice of her in 
his ‘* Wandering Patentee.” He en- 
gaged ber at eightcen shillings a week, 
and she opened at Hull, as Patty, in the 
‘* Maid of the Mill,’? and made a pretty 
decided hit; but Mrs. Jordan was at 
that period the star of the company. Our 
heroine had few opportunities for display- 
ing her talent. Rosetta, however, brought 
her somewhat into notice, and in 1784, 
when an engagement at Drury Lane took 
Mrs. Jordan from the North, the unani- 
mous call of the York audience placed 
Miss Wilkinson on the vacant throne. 
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When the ‘‘ Poor Soldier ’’ was first 
produced, Tate got it up in his circuit, 
Miss Wilkinson representing Patrick. 
This operetta, however, was not very 
productive at York, but at Leeds the 
inhabitants were so pleased with her per- 
formance of the Poor Soldier, that seve- 
ral gentlemen made up a handsome purse, 
as they found her private character equally 
entitled to respect, and requested the ma- 
nager to present it to her, which he did 
the next morning, in the following man- 
ner :—“ Here, Miss, is a reward for your 
performance of the part you played last 
night ; but more particularly for your 
respectability in a character which I hope 
you will always be perfect in—that of a 
good daughter.” 

In 1786, Miss Wilkinson was at Liver. 
pool, where, both as an actress and singer, 
she was much admired. Her benefit was 
extremely lucrative, and, besides, she 
wounded the heart of Mr. Mountain, 
then leader of the band at Liverpool, and 
a native of Ireland. 

In the latter end of 1786, her father 
engaged her to the proprietors of Drury 
Lane ; but, being offered better terms by 
the manager of Covent Garden, she en- 
gaged for three years upon a rising salary. 
Miss Wilkinson made her appearance in 
the characters of Fidelia in the ‘* Found- 
ling,” and Leonora in the ‘* Padlock.” 
The celebrity she got in the country had 
reached London before her appearance, 
and her performance met with reiterated 
plaudits. The managers, however, gra- 
dually threw her into the background. 
Before the expiration of her first season, 
Mr. Mountain came to town, and made 
the lovely vovalist his, by a bond that the 
anger of relations tended to cement, rather 
than cancel. He subsequently led the 
band at Covent Garden Theatre, and he 
is still one of the principal second violins 
belonging to the Philharmonic Band. 

At the close of her metropolitan en- 
gagement, Mrs. Mountain visited the 
country from which her partner came, 
and was particularly admired in Dublin, 
where they both obtained a host of 
friends. 

In 1790 we find her again at Covent 
Garden, and also at the Haymarket. 
She quitted Covent Garden in conse- 
quence of her salary being stopped during 
a short illness; a step which, though not 
perhaps accordant with generous feeling, 
does not seem at variance with justice. 
She visited Dublin once more, where she 
was again warmly greeted. After this 
she arranged her differences with Mr. 
Larris, and again gave her services to his 
theatre. But, alas! green-rooms are the 
hotbeds of contention, Another and 
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more vital quarrel arose, and Mrs, 
Mountain again withdrew. Vauxhall 
Gardens now obtained her services, and 
her syren strains proved exceedingly at- 
tractive. Mr, Mountain, we believe, led 
the band at the Gardens at this period. 
Disgusted with London managers, Mrs, 
Mountain went to Bath, where she placed 
herself under the tuition of the accom- 
plished Rauzzini. 

Whilst at Bath, overtures were made 
to her from both the London theatres ; 
but on the principle that ‘*a burnt child,” 
&c. Mrs, Mountain would not listen to 
the offers of Harris, but engaged at the 
rival theatre. She also re-engaged at the 
Haymarket, where she remained until 
the regulation as to the independent com- 
pany (1802) rendered it impossible that 
she should longer remain. 

Mrs. Mountain, wanting something to 
fill up the leisure of the vacation, (for in 
those times the winter theatres actually 
closed for three or four months), hit up- 
on the novel expedient of giving a per- 
formance by herself. Andrew Cherry, 
the comedian and dramatist, wrote an 
evening’s entertainment under her direc- 
tion, called the “ Lyric Novelist, or Life 
epitomized,’’ and with this monological 
production Mrs. Mountain visited the 
principal towns in this and the sister 
kingdom, and with unprecedented suc- 
cess, 

Mr. Panormo (once so justly celebrated 
as a pianist), who was the pupil of Mr. 
Mountain, attended them in some of 
their rambles, and accompanied Mrs. 
Mountain upon the piano. 

In 1808, Mrs. Mountain succeeded to 
most of the characters formerly sustained 
by Madame Storace. She went with the 
Drury Lane company to the Lyceum in 
the following year, and was afterwards 
retained at the English Opera, where 
she performed the Maniac in the opera 
of that name; an opera only remarkable 
as having first brought Bishop’s talents 
fairly before the public. On the 10th 
Noy. 1812, the present Drury Lane 
Theatre was opened with the tragedy of 
Hamlet, and the farce of The Devil to 
pay; the late R. W. Elliston was Ham- 
Jet, and the late Duchess of St. AJban’s 
(then Miss Mellon) acted Nell in the 
farce. Mrs, Mountain and Mrs. Dick- 
ens formed a part of the company, and 
for the two first seasons she held with 
undiminished power the station of prin- 
cipal singer. On the 4th of May, 1814, 
Mrs. Mountain took a farewell benefit at 
the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
toa splendid house ; on which occasion 
an honour was conferred on her by her 
audience, which was unparalleled in the 
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history of the drama, the ladies being at- 
tired in court dresses. ‘In conclusion, 


we have only to observe, that in private 
life Mrs. Mountain was always irre- 
proachable, and an ornament to society. 
There is a portrait of Mrs. Mountain 
by Masquerier, engraved in folio by C, 
Turner ; and several smaller prints. 


Rev. R. P. WELLAND. 

June 24. Aged 84 years, the Rev. 
Robert Palk Welland, for 48 years Rector 
of Shillingford and Dunchidiock, and leng 
an active and useful magistrate of the 
county of Devon. 

Mr. Welland, after passing through 
Tiverton school, was entered at Exeter 
College, Oxford, March 20, 1777; he 
proceeded B.A. June 11, 1780; on the 
30th of the same month he was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 

He served as chaplain on board the 
Egmont, 74, Capt. James Ferguson, and 
was present, Oct. 20th, in the engagement 
between the English fleet under Lord 
Howe, and the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, off Gibraltar, when that gar- 
rison was relieved. 

In May, 1786, he was presented by 
George Vansittart, esq. to the rectory of 
Shottesbroke and the vicarage of White 
Waltham, Berks. On Sept. 14, 1787, 
by a triple exchange, effected between the 
late Dean Onslow, the Rev. Jonathan 
Palk, Rector of Ilsington, Devon, and 
himself, he was inducted to the living of 
Tallaton, Devon; which, after holding 
48 years, he ceded in Jan. 1835 to his 
son, the Rey. L. P. Welland, the present 
rector. 

In August, 1793, he was presented by 
his uncle, Sir Robert Palk, Bart. of 
Haldon House adjoining, to the consoli- 
dated livings of Shillingford and Dun- 
chidiock:; these he held for forty-eight 
years, the same period as he held ‘Tallaton. 
He married, in 1784, Susan, dau. of 
William Kennaway, esq. merchant of 
Exeter, and sister of the late Sir John 
Kennaway, of Escot, Bart. She died in 
1811. He has left three surviving children, 
and the same number each of grand and 
great-grand-children. 

Eminently alert in body and mind, 
from a boy, he retained to his last year 
all the elasticity of both which nature 
admitted; and his spirits, universally 
cheerful and lively, seemed to fade but 
little in the evening of life. 

Without pretending to deep and ab- 
struse learning, he was essentially a 
man of letters; well versed in Holy 
Scripture and the writings of our best 
divines, and conversant with the history 
and merits of all works in classical and 
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English literature, and opening his mind 
(which was singularly alive to new dis- 
coveries) to embrace all those improve- 
ments which art and science have made 
in recent years, with such rapidity and 
extent. Every institution for the pro- 
motion of literature and science, especially 
for the advancement of sound religion at 
home and abroad, or that which had the 
education of the poor for its object, found 
in him a ready and zealous patron. 

To the poor he was a true father and 
friend ; not only instructing their children 
in the school, but in his study, as though 
they had been his private pupils; and in 
the last year of his life, when stooping 
made him giddy, he used these little ones 
as botanists, to cull his favourite plants 
for him, in his rural walks. 

In the subsidiary pursuits of a country 
clergyman and gentleman, he had long 
made botany his principal delight ; and 
his contributions to Mr. Polwhele’s His- 
tory of Devonshire, under that head, 
many years ago, and more recently to the 
Flora Devoniensis, attest his proficiency. 
Antiquities, and the parochial history of 
his native county, next engaged his atten- 
tion; and no part of it, or family in it, 
was unknown to him. 

These, however, were but the lighter 
accomplishments of the excellent de- 
ceased. He was pre-eminently what a 
clergyman should be, a true Christian 
pastor, leading his flock, himself at its 
head, to Christ, as the “great and good 
Shepherd, who laid down his life for the 
sheep :” and he performed every duty of 
a minister of the Church of England, 
whether in the church, in his own house, 
or wherever required, with an energy, yet 
meekness of devotion, which shewed how 
deeply his mind was imbued with the manly 
yet most tender piety of our incomparable 
Liturgy. There were few parishioners 
of his, or poor persons for miles around, 
who could not bear witness to his kind- 
ness. It was delightful and edifying to 
see what accommodating cheerfulness he 
entered into every detail of their feelings 
and plans. Indeed, one of the points 
most to be admired in him, was this 
power of conforming to all ranks in so- 
ciety ; accustomed to the best, and most 
fitted for it, by an inbred politeness of 
mind, and an urbanity of manners, never 
surpassed, he yet was as much at home in 
the labourer’s cottage, as in the halls of 
the rich; and though intimately versed 
with the history of Europe, (and India 
still more, where his connexions had 
gained wealth and honour,) he entered 
with zeal into the minutest details of a 
domestic tale when submitted to him. 
With great shrewdness and originality of 
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observation, which had supplied him with 
a rich store of anecdote, he had so per- 
vading a generosity of temper and feel- 
ing, that he never satyrized or ridiculed 
any person living, but rather delighted to 
bring out homely sense and merit by his 
interesting specimens of them. His in- 
tegrity was inflexible—his kindness to his 
friends boundless—his house and table 
were the scene of perhaps as true hospi- 
tality as ever was enjoyed—ample with- 
out profuseness, and lacking no zest 
which lively conversation and polished 
manners in either sex could give it. His 
peaceful parsonage was a house where 
every one who wanted a friend, and de- 
served one, ever found the most hearty 
welcome: the countenance, the heart, 
the purse too, ever open to bless all within 
its sphere or need. It may not be with- 
out its use to observe, that he was plain 
and temperate in diet, in his furniture, 
dress, and every thing personal, content 
with what became a clergyman. He was 
frugal that he might be generous, and 
was as free from pride and the pomp and 
vanity of the world as human heart can 
be. Ina word, he has left a memorial 
by what manner of life and conversation 
acountry clergyman may best edify his 
flock, and best edify the world at large. 





T. A. James, Esa. 


Aug. 14. Thomas Andrew James, 
esq. Barrister at Law, the only son of 
Thomas James, esq. a Bencher of Gray's 
Inn, and nephew of the late Dr. James, 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

He was called to the Bar by the Hon. 
Society of Gray’s Inn on the 7th May, 
1834, and practised for a short time in the 
Common Law branch of the profession. 

He was a young man of considerable 
talent and general information, but his 
fondness for works of imagination and 
light literature, particularly those of the 
French school, formed a strong impedi- 
ment to his successful pursuit of the law. 
He had a taste, too, for chemistry and 
some other branches of science. In 1828 
he published a novel called Count Cagli- 
ostro, or the Charlatan, in 3 vols.; a 
work which, while it displayed much of 
the eccentricity of the author’s genius, at 
the same time exhibited the great extent 
of his reading and of his general literary 
acquirements, Although spoken highly 
of for its talent, by several of the prinei- 
pal newspapers and periodicals of the day, 
it was so severely reprobated by the 
Times on account of its immoral ten- 
dency, as to have produced a serious ef- 
fect on the sensitive mind of the author. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. F. Archer, Curate of Knock- 
temple, in the Diocese of Cloyne. 

At Bampton, Devonshire, aged $1, 
the Rev. Bartholomew Davey, for fifty- 
six years Vicar of that parish, and for 
thirty-eight Vicar of Calverly. 

At Overacres, Northumberland, aged 
28, the Rev. J. Dinning, Curate of Els- 
don. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. John Howard 
Rice, LL.D. for upwards of twenty years 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Old Street. 

Aged 61, the Rev. William Ponsonby, 
for thirty-six years Vicar of Usworth, 
Lancashire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1795. 

Aged 75, the Rev. William Reynard, 
Vicar of Stainley, Yorkshire, and one of 
the magistrates for the liberty of Ripon. 
He was of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800: and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1800 by H. Rey. 
nard, esq. 

The Rev. Richard George Richards, 
Vicar of Hambledon, Hampshire. He 
was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1797, M.A. 1805; and was collated to 
Hambledon in 1800 by Dr. North, then 
Bishop of Winchester. Mr. Richards 


married the Hon. Susannah Hood, daugh- 
ter of Henry 2d Viscount Hood, and 


sister to Samuel Lord Bridport. She 
died in 1823, 

Aged 84, the Rev. Hammond Rober- 
son, M.A, of Heald’s hall, near Leeds, 
Incumbent of Liversedge, and a Preben- 
dary of York. He was formerly Fellow 
of Magdalene college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1779, as 7th Junior Optime, M.A. 1782 ; 
was inducted to Liversedge on his own 
presentation in 1812, and collated to the 
prebend of Apesthorpe, in the cathedral 


church of York, by the Archbishop in’ 


1830. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, 
Vicar of Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire, to 
which he was presented in 1801 by F. 
Newdigate, esq. 

June 23. At Weisbaden, Germany, 
the Rev. Charles Digby, Canon of Wind. 
sor, Rector of Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset- 
shire, and of Chiselborough with West 
Chinnock, Somersetshire. He was the 
elder son of Col. the Hon. Stephen Dig- 
by, uncle to the present Earl Digby, by 
Lady Lucy Strangways Fox, youngest 
daughter of Stephen Earl of Ilchester, 
He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, M.A. as 
a grand compounder, 1801 ; was presented 
to Chiselborough in 1807 by the Earl of 
Ilchester, and to Bishop’s Caundle in 
1810 by Earl Digby; and was made a 
Canon of Windsor in 1808. Mr. Digby 
married the Hon, Mary Somerville, sister 
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to the present Lord Somerville and the 
Countess dowager of Erroll; and by that 
lady, who died in 1834, he had three sons 
and two daughters. The latter are both 
deceased. The eldest son, Charles- 
Wriothesley, married in 1831 Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Rev. William 
Floyer, but she died in 1834. The second, 
Capt. George-Somerville Digby, of the 
Gren. Gds. married in 1836 Emily-Jane, 
second daughter of the late Hon. Augustus 
Richard Butler Danvers, and cousin to 
the Earl of Lanesborough. 

June 25, At South Repps, Norfolk, 
in his 74th year, the Rev. John Cubitt, 
Rector of Waxham and Overstrand, in 
that county. He was formerly a Fellow 
of Caius college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1792 as eighth Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1795: was presented to 
Overstrand in 1822 by Lord Suffield, and 
to Waxham in 1828 by — Conyers, esq. 

July 12. Aged 74, the Rev. John 
Wayett, formerly Vicar of Pinchbeck, 
and Lecturer of Boston. On his resig- 
nation in 1834 he presented the Rev. 
West Wayett, the present Vicar. 

July 20. At Offwell, Devon, the Rev. 
John Gaius Copleston, Rector of that 
parish, Convocation clerk for the diocese 
of Exeter, and a magistrate for the county : 
brother to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1802; was instituted to 
Offwell in 1804, on his own petition. 
His death occurred from apoplexy when 
about to perform divine service. 

July 23. At Bath, the Rev. Edward 
Frere, M.A. Rector of Finnington, 
Suffolk. He was the eldest son of Ed- 
ward Frere, esq. of Bitton, co. Glouc. 
and grandson of the late John Frere, esq. 
of Roydon, Norfolk, formerly M.P. for 
Norwich, He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge; and was presented to his 
living in 1829 by his own family. 

July 24, Aged 75, the Rev. John 
Williams, Vicar of Llandyfriog, Cardi- 
ganshire, for 36 years, and for 30 years 
Curate of Penboyr, Carmarthenshire. 

July 28. At his residence, Llwyn- 
gorras, Pembrokeshire, aged 38, the Rev. 
William Davies, Vicar of Nevern, and 
Rector of Meline, in that county. 

July 28. At West End, near South- 
ampton, aged 68, the Rev. Charles Drake 
Isdell, Rector of St. Thomas’s, Win- 
chester. He was formerly a_ Vicar 
Choral of Hereford cathedral, and after- 
wards of Winchester, where he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St. Thomas in 
1800 by Bishop North. 

July 29. At Frankfort on the Maine, 
aged 49, the Rev. Alfred Gibson Uiter- 
son, Rector of Layer Marney, Essex. 
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He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1830; and was insti- 
tuted to his living in 1828. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, the Rev. 
Richard Wolfe, of Forenaughts; who 
married in 1831 Lady Charlotte Sophia 
Hely-Hutchinson, sister to the present 
Earl of Donoughmore. 

Aug. 3. At Bloxham, near Banbury, 
aged 52, the Rev. William West, Curate 
of that parish. 

Aug. 7. At his residence at Harrow 
Weald, aged 46, the Rev. John Roberts. 

Aug. 8. At Ham Common, aged 78, 
the ler. Thomas Hore, B.D. 





DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 16. At Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s. 
inn, G. Robinson, esq. 

Aged 60, Mr. Richard F. Mestayer, 
late of the Bank of England. He was 
formerly a printer, and in the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Nichols and Son. 

July 17. Mr. Teague, the governor of 
the Giltspur-street Compter. He suc- 
ceeded his father at the Poultry Compter 
on the 26th April, 1803, and was ap- 
pointed to Giltspur-street Compter and 
Ludgate (then debtors’ prisons) on the 
25th Sept. 1804, and to the House of 
Correction in Dec. 1815, on the removal 
of the debtors from Giltspur-street and 
Newgate to the new prison in Whitecross- 
street, and the removal of the House of 
Correction prisoners from Newgate to 
Giltspur-street. His father was appointed 
keeper of Ludgate in January, 1793, and 
removed to the Poultry Compter in 1801. 
Mr. Teague was a man of remarkably 
amiable and mild disposition. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 56, James R. 
Oliver, esq. of Aldermanbury. 

July 18. At Thornton Heath, near 
Croydon, aged 88, Mrs. Sully. 

Aged 79, Robert Wainewright, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn sq. He was buried in the 
Highgate Cemetery. 

In America-sq. aged 80, R. Jones, esq. 
late of the firm of Jones, Wiggins, and 
Co. wholesale stationers, Aldgate. 

In Regent-st. aged 64, Col. Gideon 
Gorrequer, Knight of the Guelphic 
order. He was appointed Ensign in 
the 18th Foot Ist June, 1797 ; Lieut. 
20th June, 1798; Captain 14th Sept. 
1804; Brevet-Major 4th June, 1814. 
Colonel Gorrequer acted in 1809 as 
Aide-de-camp to Gen. Montressor, on 
the staff in Sicily; and was Aid-de- 
camp to Sir Hudson Lowe at St. 
Helena, during Buonaparte’s exile. He 
fell whilst walking, and diedin ten minutes, 
Verdict— Died by the visitation of God. 

Gent. Mac. VoL, XVI. 
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July 19. Aged 35, Peter Gaskell, esq. 
of Champion-grove, Camberwell. He 
was buried in the Nunhead Cemetery. 

July 20. In Belgrave-sq. Lady Des 
Voeux Christiana, wife of Sir Charles 
Des Voeux, Bart. She was dau. of 
Richard Hird, esq. of Rawdon, co. York. 

At New Dorset-pl. Clapham-road, aged 
76, Miss Kitty Bankes. 

At Edmonton, aged 67, Anne, wife of 
Col. William Gravatt, and dau. of the 
late Gen. Hartcup. 

July 23. At Upper Maryleborie-st. 
Portland-pl. aged 60, Christopher Shew, 


esq. 

At Grove-end road, St. John’s Wood, 
Elizabeth, wife of ‘Thomas Fitzgerald, 
esq. of Ballinaparka, Waterford. 

July 24. In Tavistock-sq. Cecilia, 
wife of Joseph Thomas Cantrell, esq. 

July 26. In Charles-st. Manchester- 
sq. aged 23, Charles, second son of Sir 
Francis Des Agnes, Knt. 

July 27. At Greenwich, Henry Ben- 
well, esq. 

At Enfield, aged 79, Mrs. Kelham. 

Aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of James Coles, 
esq. of Old Park, Clapham Common. 

July 29. At the Cathedral Coffee- 
house, St. Paul’s Church-yard, aged 56, 
Richard Henry King, esq. M.D. of 
Oriental Place, Brighton, and late of 
Mortlake, Surrey, chief examiner of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. He was found 
dead in his bed. No phial or suspicious 
matter was found in the room, and, in the 
opinion of Dr. Randall, he had died of 
some disease of the heart. Verdict— 
Found dead. 

Lawrence, only son of Lawrence Eng- 
strom, esq. of Shooters’ Hill. 

Aged 78, the widow of John Jackson, 
esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

July 30. At Greenwich, aged 106, 
William Lucas. Till within these last 
few years he occupied his old station at 
the Park-gate, which opens on to Maize- 
hill, opposite Vanburgh-fields, where he 
was well known. He was one of the 
crew of the Royal George, and sunk in 
her at Spithead, but was washed up 
through the main hatchway, and saved 
by one of the boats. The deceased had 
resided upwards of eighty years in Green- 
wich. 

July 31, At the residence of her sister 
at Homerton, in consequence of being 
thrown from a chaise at Chadwell Heath 
two days before, aged 39, Emma, wife of 
the Rey. Somerton Tudor, of Woodham 
Ferrers, near Chelmsford. 

Aged 74, Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. of Bayswater. 

In Sloane-st. Hutcheson Lynd, esq. 
late of the Treasury, - 
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Aged 73 years, Charles Stone, esq. late 
of White Lion-st. Norton Folgate. 

Lately. In Baker-st. Miss Cramer, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John, and sister 
of Sir Josiah Caghill, Bart. 

Aged 33, Wm. G. Ponsonby, esq. only 
surviving son of the Hon. Geo. Ponsonby, 
of Bolton-row. 

In Bushey Park, aged 60, Edward 
Blake, esq. one of the Pages to the Queen 
Dowager. 

Lady Mary Beckwith, sister to the 
Marquess of Queensberry. She was born 
1773; and married 20th March, 1817, 
Major-General Sir Thomas-Sydney Beck- 
with, K.C.B. who died Commander-in- 
chief at Bombay 15th Jan. 1831. 

Aged 23, Miss Frederick, niece of Sir 
Richard Frederick, Bart. of Burwood 
House, Surrey. ! 

Aged 73, James Montgomery, esq. 
brother of the late Sir H. Conyngham 
Montgomery, Bart. M.P. of the Hall, co. 
Donegal. He was the son of Alex. 
Montgomery, esq. by Mary only dau. of 
James Allen, esq. of Castle Dobbs, co. 
Antrim. 

Aug. 1. Charles Edward, infant son 
of the Rev. Henry James Newbery, 
Rector of St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-st. ; 
and in the evening of the same day, aged 
76, Ann, the mother of the Rector. 

Aged 73, Thomas Lack, esq. of Wey- 
mouth-st. 

At Stockwell-green, aged 73, William 
Field, esq. 

Aug. 2. In Cavendish-sq. Margaret 
Wylie, relict of Dr. Wylie, of Edinburgh. 

At Sydenham Hill, aged 31, Frances- 
Offiey, wife of Thomas-Duffus Hardy, 
esq. F.S.A. of the Record Office, Tower. 

Aug. 3. In Devonshire-pl, A. T. 
Thynne, esq. M.D. 

Aug. +4. In Holland-st. North Brix. 
ton, aged 60, Squire Knight, esq. one of 
the first projectors of steam navigation on 
the river Thames, and last surviving di- 
rector of the original Margate Steam- 
packet Company. 

At Trelleck-ter. Pimlico, George 
Watkins, esq. 

At his father’s house, in Grosvenor-st. 
aged 30, Mr. Edward Brown. 

Aged 17, Frances-Matilda, youngest 
dau. of H. Brandon, esq. late of Percy- 
st. Bedford-sq. 

Aug. 5. In Avenue-road, aged 78, 
William Stodart, esq. 

In Grosvenor-pl. Camberwell, Lieut.- 
Col. Alexander Bryce, East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Aug. 6. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
32, Edward-James, -eldest surviving son 
of the late T, R. Andrews, esq. 








In Hertford-st. May-fair, aged 72, Mar- * 
garet, relict of Thomas Evans, esq. 

4ug. 7. At Norwood, aged 22, Ma- 
tilda-Julia, wife of T. W. Vernon, esq. 

Aged 20, Alicia, third dau. of William 
H. Hemmans, esq. Charlotte-row, Wal- 
worth, 

Aged 21, Henry, youngest son of Ti- 
mothy Richardson, esq. of Southwark. 

Aug. 8. Aged 45, Mr. John-Reynolds 
Lord, of ‘Tavistock-street, Bedford-sq. 
youngest son of the late Walter Lord, 
esq. of Lower Tooting. 

Aug. 10. At the Academy House, 
Hackney, Ann, wife of the Rev. George 
Collison. 

Aug. 11. Atthe Chapter House, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, aged 77, Sarah, relict 
of Thomas Smith, esq. solicitor to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

In Hart-st. Bloomsbury, aged 74, John 
Walker, esq. formerly of Rickmersworth, 
Herts. 

Aged 72, D. R. Payne, esq. of Jer- 
myn.st. St, James’s. 

4ug... Aged 45, Thomas Hunt, 
esq. of Peckham. He was buried in the 
Nunhead Cemetery. 

Aug... Aged 52, Wm. Trimmer, 
esq. of Torrington Place.—Aged 67, 
Peter Wilkinson, esq. of Hampstead 
Road.— Aged 46, Miss E. Yates, of 
Park Place, Homerton. They were all 
buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 





Berks.—July 23. At an advanced 
age, James Adams, the Royal Standard- 
keeper at the Round Tower, Windsor. 
He received his appointment from Wil- 
liam IV. as a reward for his general good 
character and bravery at Copenhagen, 
Corunna, in the West Indies, and at the 
Havanna. 

dug. 3. At Mortimer House, near 
Reading, Harriet, relict of Martin Whish, 
esq. Chairman of the Board of Excise. 

Aug.7. At Sunning Hill, aged 70, 
Katherine Platt, of St. Andrew’s-pl. Re- 
gent’s Park, relict of John Platt, esq. 

Bucks.—July 30. At Marsh Gibbon, 
aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Edward 
Gough. 

CornwaLi.—July 21. At Penzance, 
aged 83, John Rowland, esq. 

July 28. At Launceston, aged 67, 
Christopher Josse. He had lived in the 
capacity of post-boy at the White Hart 
Inn, 47 years. On examining, after his 
death, an old pair of small clothes, up- 
wards of 700/. in guineas and sovereigns 
were found. 

Aug. 2. At Falmouth, Jane, wife of 
William Broad, esq. 

Derby.—July 17. Aged 28, at her 
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mother’s residence, at Wirksworth, Har- 
riette- Elizabeth Stroud, elder dau. of the 
late George-James Hulbert, esq. of Bath, 
and formerly of Higga, Monmouth, and 
Thingley, Wilts. 

July 29. At Ashford, Florence- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. H. 
Brereton, Curate of Ashford. 

Aug. 3. Aged 80, George-Benson 
Strutt, esq., of Bridge-hill. 

Devon.—July 21. At Ashburton, 
aged 60, John Knowles, esq., F.R.S., 
corresponding member of the Philoso- 
phical Society at Rotterdam. 

July 23. At Torquay, Mary, wife of 
Major-Gen. Dunbar. 

July 24. At Torquay, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Harris, esq., of Coventry. 

Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Comyns, Rector of Bishops’ Teignton. 

July 25. In Devonshire, aged 63, 
Henry Hudson, esq., late of the East 
India Honse. 

Lately. At Exeter, Miss Fownes, 
dau. of the Rey. T. Fownes, formerly 
Vicar of Brixham. 

Aug. 3. At Sidmouth, of the small 
pox, Caroline, wife of Sir Edmund 
Prideaux, Bart. to whom she was married 
only on the 29th of April last. She was 
the third dau. of the late Rev. James 
Bernard, Rector of Combe Flory. 

Aug. 6. At Paington, Georgiana, 
eldest child of the Rev. J. G. Hall, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at King’s College, 
London. 

Dorset.—July 17. At Blandford, 
aged 80, Dorothy, widow of the Rev. 
James Dowland, Vicar of Winterbourne 
Whitchurch. 

July 28. Aged 83, Ann, widow of 
William Spurrier, esq. of Poole. 

July 31. At East Orchard, near 
Sturminster Newton, aged 68, Joseph 
Bird, esq. 

Aug. ¥ At Weymouth, aged 63, 
Dorothy, widow of Charles Hibbert, esq. 
of Tottenham. 

Essex.—July 18, At Walthamstow, 
aged 76, B. Branfill, esq. 

July 25. At Saling Hall, aged 56, 
Aguatha-Shedden, widow of Capt. W. H. 
Dobbie, R.N. 

July 30. Aged 61, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. William Armstrong, Rector of 
Stanford-le- Hope. 

Lately.—Mary Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Job-Marple Wallace, Rector of Great 
Braxted. 

GLovucesteR.—July 18. At the 
Thrupp, near Stroud, aged 83, William 
Stanton, esq. 

July 26. At Chipping Sodbury, aged 
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83, Mary, relict of the Rev. Thos. Cook, 
late rector of Wickwar. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 60, 
Lady Catherine Bourke, eldest sister of 
the late Earl of Mayo. 

July 28. At Lawrence-hill, Bristol, 
aged 77, Sarah, widowof Mr. Felix Farley 
Jones. 

Aug. 1, At Coberley Rectory, aged 34, 
William Grisdale, esq. youngest and last 
surviving son of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Grisdale, Rector of Withington. 

Aug. 2._ At Cheltenham, aged 63, 
Elizabeth Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Rhodes, Vicar of Colyton 
Shute and Monckton. 

At Clifton, the relict of the Rev. 
James Olive, Rectorof St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

Aug. 3. At Bristol, Mrs. Sarah 
Taprell, mother of William Taprell, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

Aug. 7. At Charlton, aged 61, Lady 
Mary, wife of Thomas-Royse Morgell, 
esq. aunt to the Earl of Listowel, and 
sister to the Countess of Bantry. She 
was the second dau. of William the first 
Earl of Listowel, by his first wife Mary, 
only dau. of Henry Wrixon, esq. She 
was married first in 1803, to Charles 
Morley Balders, esq. and secondly, in 
1824, to Capt. Morgell. 

Aug. 8. At Kedland, near Bristol, 
aged 83, Grizell, relict of R. N. New- 
man, M.D. of Thornbury Park, Glou- 
cestersh. and Clifton, Bristol. 

Hants.—July 15. Emma _ Maria, 
wife of R. S. Lasham, esq. of Wood- 
lands, West Meon. 

July 20. At Southampton, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Thomas Croft, esq. of 
Marwell Lodge. 

July 25. At Cowes, I. W. Anna- 
Maria, wife of T. Hallifax, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. London, and Chadacre Hall, 
Suffolk. 

July 30. At Ryde, aged 84, Sir Theo- 
philus Biddulph, Bart. of Birbury Hall, 
Warwicksh. He succeeded his father in 
the Baronetcy in 1801; and married 
Hannah, dau. of Edward Prestridge, esq. 
by whom he had 1. Theophilus (now the 
present Baronet) marr. 1825 Jane-Re- 
becca, 2nd dau. of Robt. Vyner, esq. of 
Easthorpe, co. Warwick; 2. Charles; 
3. Edward; 4. Charlotte; 5. Frances- 
Anne, married Capt. W. Parker, R.N.; 
6. Simon; 7. Rev. Henry Biddulph, 
marr. 1 July, 1834, Emma- Susan, only 
dau. of J. Nuttall, esq. of Worley Bank, 
co. Worcester. 

Auy. 11, At Winchester, aged 90, 
Mrs. Bryant. 


Hererorp.—July 17, At the Recs 
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t Byford, aged 82, the widow of 
Santeal pct esq. late of Hereford. 

July 18. At Brock Hall, near Leo- 
minster, aged 67, Capt. Thomas Gill, 
R.N. He was the son of the Rev. John 
Gill, formerly Curate of Newchurch, 
I. W. author of the well-known epitaph 
on Mrs, Berry, in Brading Churchyard, so 
beautifully set to music by Dr. Callcott, 
“ Forgive, blest Shade, the tributary 
tear,”’ &c. See Barber’s “ Tour to the 
Isle of Wight.’ 

Lately. At Fownhope-court, aged 65, 
Capel Lechmere, esq. Capt. in 3rd Pro- 
visional Battalion. 

Herts.—July 16. At Bishops’ Stort- 
ford, aged 63, T. Unwin, esq. late of 
Sawbridgeworth. 

July 26. At Great Berkhamstead, 
Sarah, second dau. of the late Mr. John 
Page, of the King’s Arms Inn, a remark - 
able character. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the extensive preparations made 
for the reception of her Majesty on her 
route to Woburn, it is supposed accele- 
rated her death, the deceased having ex- 
pired at the on moment of her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival. 

NT.—July 22. At Herne, aged 50, 
Elizabeth, wite of W. Cutforth, esq. 

July 23. At Tunbridge Wells, Caro- 
line, fifth dau. of Dr. Sumner, Bishop of 
Chester. 

Lately. At Deal, aged 78, Sir J. 
Hollams, Knt. He was mayor of Deal, 
and was knighted in 1831. 

Lancaster.—July 19. At Liverpool, 
aged 24, James, third son of Thomas 
Muir, esq. of Muir Park. 

Mippiesex.—July 19. 
aged 65, G. Gostling, esq. 

4ug.6. At the Rectory, Great Stan- 
more, aged 81, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. A. R. Chauvel. 

Monmoutu.—July 9, At Monmouth, 
aged 88, Gen. James Meredith, late of 
the Royal Marines. 

Norrotk.—July 19. Aged 25, Mary, 
wife of W. Crickmore, esq. attorney at 
law, of Pulham St. ne Magdalen. 

Aug. 5. At Great Yarmouth, Nor. 
folk,* after a long and distressing illness, 
John Danby Palmer, esq. He was born 
at Great Yarmouth, on the 6th Feb. 
1771, and was the only surviving son of 
the late William Danby Palmer, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, who died on the 4th 


At Whitton, 





* See the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Oct. 1838, p. 397, for a review of a 
History and Description of this curious 
Elizabethan mansion, printed for private 
distribution, 
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Nov. 1788. He was for many years a 
magistrate, and served the office of mayor 
of his native town in 1821, and again in 
1833. He leaves two children, 1. Cor- 
delia Anne, married to John Joseph 
Robinson, esq, of Banff, in Scotland, 
whom he has a numerous family ; oul, 
2. Charles John, F. 8S, A. &c. who 
married | 1th Feb. 1840, Amelia Graham, 
eldest dau. of John Mortlock Lacon, esq. 
second son of the late Sir Edmund Lacon, 
Bart. 

Oxrorp,—Aug. 9, At Iffiey, aged 77, 
Rosamira, relict of William Noell, esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

SHROPSHIRE.—July 20, At the Grange, 
near Halesowen, aged 62, F’. Smith, esq. 
late Colonel in the Shropshire militia. 

SomeRsET.—July 19. At Stocklinch, 
near Ilminster, John Winter, esq. late of 
Stoke-sub-Hamden. 

Samuel Bourchier Allen, LL.D. and 
F.S.A. many years head master of Sydney 
House School, Bath. 

July 26. At Taunton, aged 62, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Cave Browne. 

July 30. At Bath, Margaret Gurdon, 
widow of Lieut. E. P. Gilbert, of the 
26th Foot. 

Aug. 3. At Bath, aged 11, Louisa- 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the Rev, 
William Stamer, D.D. Rector of St. 
Saviour’s. 

4ug. 7. At Bath, aged 23, Clara- 
Valpy, youngest dau. of the late J. Bow- 
den, esq. of Bury Hall, Edmonton. 

SurroLk.—June 25. At Ellingham- 
hall, near Bungay, aged 70, Maria, 
widow of Philip Dykes, esq. and formerly 
widow of Henry Smith, esq. solicitor, 
late of Drapers’ Hall, London. 

July 23. At Roydon, aged 97, Pene- 
lope, widow of the ee, William Rayner, 
late Rector of the Rickinghalls. 

Aug. 2. Aged 94, Mr. Isaac Sexton, 
of Bourn Hall, Wherstead, near Ipswich. 

Surrey.—July 25. Richard Drink- 
water, esq. of Farnham. 

July 28. At Richmond, aged 36, John 
Whiteside, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Guildford, aged two months, 
Blanch, dau. of Richard Eager, esq. be- 
ing the fourth child he has lost within the 
last fortnight. 

4ug. 8. At Stockwell, Sophia, wife 
of the Rev. John Styles, D.D. 

4ug. 9. At Clapham, in his 72nd 
year, Mr. Reuben Gibbs, who had been 
clerk of that parish nearly 40 years. 
His integrity of character, mildness of 
disposition, and cheerful readiness to do 
whatever was kind and obliging in all the 
relations of life, secured to him universal 
respect. He was followed to the grave, 
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both by the cl and very many others, 
anxious to testify their sense of his worth, 
and to do honour to his memory. His 
remains were interred in the burial ground 
of the parish, on the 16th instant ; the 
pall supported by four clergymen in their 
gowns, preceded by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry 
(the Rector), who performed the funeral 
service in a most solemn and impressive 
manner. 

Sussex.—July 13, At Brighton, aged 
81, Catherine, relict of Dan. Gilman, esq. 

July 16. At St. Leonard’s, aged 83, 
Sir Thomas Strange. He was second 
son of the late Sir Robert Strange; was 
married first, in 1797, to the second dau. 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart., of 
Balcaskie, and in 1806, to the second dau. 
of Sir William Burroughs, of Castle 
Bagshaw, co. Cavan (baronetcy extinct). 
He was called to the bar in 1785, and 
was Chief Justice of Nova Scotia from 
1791 to 1796, and was Recorder, and 
afterwards Chief Justice, of Madras for 
18 years. He received the order of 
Knighthood on beiog appointed to the 
latter judicial situation. 

July 14, At Beechland, aged 14, 
Louisa, eldest dau. of W. H. Blaauw, esq. 

July 18. At Brighton, aged 72, Ed- 
ward Bolger, esq. late of the East India 
House, 

July 27. At Brighton, aged 50, R. G. 
Hall, esq. late of Lincoln’s-inn, eldest 
surviving son of the late J. Hall, esq. of 
Portslade. 

July 29. At Brighton, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Thomas Laing, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Northiam, aged 77, Ed- 
ward Wright Browne, esq. 

Warwick.—July 15. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 18, Ellen-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. George Caldwell, of 
Cheltenham. 

July 17. The Dowager Lady Chet- 
wynd, relict of Sir George Chetwynd, 
the first Baronet, of Grendon Hall, co. 
Warwick, and Brocton Hall, co. Stafford. 
She was Jane, dau. of Richard Bantin, of 
Little Faringdon, Berks, esq. and was 
married 5 June, 1783, to Sir G. Chet- 
wynd; by whom she had 1. the present 
Sir George Chetwynd, Bart.; 2. Wm. 
Fawkener Chetwynd, esq. M.P.; 3. 
James-Read, deceased; 4. Henry; 5. 
Caroline. A more charitable and truly- 
pious Christian than the late Lady Chet- 
wynd never existed. 

July 19. Aged 21, Frederick, fourth 
sou of W. Chance, esq. of Spring Grove, 
Birmingham. 

Aug. 11. Aged 79, Elizabeth, widow 
of Lieut. Thomas Phillips, of Warwick. 
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eldest dau. of the Rev. Chas. Maitland, 
Rector of Little Langford. 

Lately. At the Close, Salisbury, aged 
7i, Anne, relict of the Rev. William 
Maris, D.D. vicar of Bishop’s Lavington, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Wallingford, and 
for many years chaplain to the late Duke 
of Kent. 

Aug.7. At Corsham, aged 21, Cathe- 
rine-Margaret-Massey, second dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. G, Mackie, C.B. for- 
merly Governor of St. Lucia. 

Aged 63, T. H. Hele Phipps, esq. of 
Leighton-house. 

Worcester.—July 17. At Wyre, 
near Pershore, aged 15, Sarah-Anne, 
dau. of the late Rev. Anthony Bunting, 
Chaplain of the Fort at Port Antonio, 
Jamaica. 

July 30. At Clent Hall, near Stour- 
bridge, the relict of Abel Lea, esq. of 
Kidderminster. 

Aug. 11. At Malvern Wells, aged 67, 
Frances, relict of R. Jenner, esq. of 
Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgansh. 

At ane, House, near Kidder- 
minster, Mary-Frances, wife of George 
Hooman, esq. 

York.—July 24. At York, aged 66, 
John Wolstenholme, esq. alderman of 
that city. 

July 27. At Thorp Arch, aged 78, 
William Abbott, esq. 

At Ripon, aged 66, Catharine, relict of 
the Rev. E. Kilvington, late Incumbent 
of Trinity Church. 

July 28. At Carlton, near Pontefract, 
aged 26, Henry, fourth son of the late 
Richard Wilson,esq. of Ackworth Grange. 

Lately. At Leeds, aged 30, Martha- 
Agnes, youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Fawcett, vicar of Leeds. 

Aug. 1. Aged 42, Margaret, wife of 
the Rev, D. James, Incumbent of Kirk. 
dale. 

Wa tes.—July 18, At Talacre, the fa- 
mily seat in Flintshire, Sir Edw. Mostyn, 
Bart. The deceased, who was son of the 
sixth Baronet, was born in 1785, and 
married first, in 1808, Miss Blundell, dau. 
of Mr. Nicholas Blundell, of Crosby Hall, 
Lancash.; and, secondly, in 1826, the 
third dau. of the late Mr. Henry Slaugh- 
ter, of Furze Hall, Essex. In 1823 he 
succeeded his father. Was Custos Bre- 
vium of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
was last year appointed Deputy- Lieut. 
of Flintsh. He is succeeded by his el- 
dest son by his first marriage, now Sir 
Piers Mostyn, Bart. born in 1811. 

July 27. Susanna, widow of Jobn 
Bevan, esq. of Cowbridge, and dau. of 
the late Whitlock Nicholl, esq. of Ham, 
Glamorgansh. 
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Lately. Aged 45, Mary Grace Jose- 
oe on Burr, wife of the Rev. W. W. 

owen, vicar of Camrose, Pembrokesh. 

At Beaumaris, aged 77, William-Henry 
Turton, esq. late Capt. 40th Foot. 

ScorLanD.—July 15. At Crieff, in 
her 100th year, Flora Macdonald. She 
was a native of Kintail, in Ross-shire, 
but has resided in Crieff district for nearly 
the last half century. She possessed not 
a word of the English language, and her 
Gaelic was almost obsolete, those even of 
0d own country not well understanding 

er. 

July 16. At St. Andrew’s, aged 85, 
Janet, eldest and last surviving dau. of 
the late George Hadow, esq. M.D. 
Professor of Oriental Languages in that 
University. 

July 24, At Torrie House, Fifeshire, 
aged 31, Lady Emma Wemyss. The 
deceased, (who was youngest dau. of the 
late Earl of Erroll, by his second marriage 
with Alicia, 3rd dau. of Samuel Elliot, 
esq. and sister of the present Earl of 
Erroll, and Lady Isabella Wemyss, Bed- 
chamber Woman to Queen Adelaide,) was 
born 29th Jan. 1809. Her ladyship mar- 
ried on the 8th of Aug. 1826, Capt. Jas. 
Erskine Wemyss, R.N. M.P. for Fife- 
shire, who was eldest son of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Wm. Wemyss, and grandson of the 
Hon. James Wemyss, 3rd son of the 5th 
Earl of Wemyss. Lady Emma Wemyss 
was also Bed-chamber woman to Queen 
Adelaide, and has left two sons and one 
daughter. 

At Glasgow, Major T. J. Grant. 

InELanp.—July 29. At Portobello, 
Dublin, Malachi Fallon, esq. assistant 
barrister for the co. Limerick. 

July 31. At Dingle, in the co. Kerry, 
aged 63, the Hon. Edward De Moleyns. 
This gallant veteran was the son of the 
late Right Hon. Thomas Lord Ventry, 
and a Deputy Lieut. of the county. He 
was appointed Lieut. 31 Jan. 1795 ; Lieut. 
28th Foot 8th Sept. following; Capt. 
13th Nov. 1801; Capt. 28th Foot 25th 
May 1803; Brevet Major 4th June, 1813 ; 
Major 28th Foot 9th Sept. following. 
He served in the 28th Regt. throughout 
the whole of the Peninsular war. He was 
wounded severely at Barossa, and was 
honoured with the field officer’s medal for 
Orthes, where he commanded a brigade 
of the light infantry companies. He was 
born in 1777; married Ilth Feb. 1805 
Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Hilliard, esq. 
by whom he had three sons and two 
daughters, 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 100, Mr. 
Matthew Kinder, late of Ranelagh, and 
nephew of the late Alderman Truelock. 

July 17, At Wexford, aged 78, Lieut. 
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William Jones, Governor of Travers’ 
Naval College, Windsor. This gallant 
officer served as a master’s mate in the 
Marlborough, of 74 guns, in Lord Howe’s 
action of the Ist of June, 1794; he was 
made Lieut. in 1799; and on the 13th 
August, 1814, obtained the appointment 
at Travers’ Naval College. On the 26th 
Sept. 1833, Lieut. Jones succeeded to the 
Governorship on the demise of Lieut. 
James Hempsted, which appointment he 
filled with honour to himself and credit 
to the institution. 

East Inpies.— April 28. At Calcutta, 
Sir A. Mackenzie, Bart. of Tarbel. He 
was born in 1802, and was served heir to 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, third baronet, in 
1826, having descended from the second 
son of the first baronet. The second 
baronet was created Earl of Cromarty, 
but his honours fell under attainder in the 
third possessor. The deceased Baronet 
was heir general of the first earl, and was 
in the military service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 

May 3. At Cutwa, Hindostan, Mat- 
thew-Henry, second son of Wm. Wright, 
esq. of Redland Hall, near Bristol. 

May 15. At Berhampore, aged 65, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Wilkinson, 49th 
Regt. commanding at Berhampore. 

May19. At Calcutta, aged 22, Ensign 
Charles Graham Clark, eldest son of 
Mr. Clark, surgeon, of Twickenham, 
Middlesex; and grandson of the late 
Mr. Graham, of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

June 5. At Meerut, Mary-Anne, wife 
of Dr. J. G. Da Cruz Denham, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

West Inpies.— May 3. At Green 
Castle, in the Island of Antigua, of which 
place he had been a resident nearly forty 
years, Robert Briggs, esq. aged 57, father 
of Mrs. Neville, of Bristol. 

Asroav.—Oct. 23. At Adelaide, 
South Australia, aged 30, Robert Bernard, 
esq., Registrar-Gen. and late Advocate- 
General, and brother to Mrs. Sydney 
Manvers Meadows, of Hasketon, near 
Woodbridge. 

Feb. 3. AtAppin Lodge, near Sydney, 
New South Wales, aged 43, John Jervis 
Gregory, esq. R.N. fourth son of the 
late William Gregory, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Caroline-Anne, wife of J. E. 
Bright, esq. and eldest dau. of Charles 
Loder, esq. of Kencot, Oxon. 

Feb. 13. At Wellington, Port Nichol- 
son, New Zealand, aged 35, Mrs. F. C. 
Losack. 

March . . supposed to have been lost 
on his passage from America to England 
in the President steam-ship, aged 24, 
William-Fiennes-Wykeham Martin, esq., 
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youngest son of the late Fiennes W. 
Martin, esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent. 
April 27. Onboard the Tigris, on 
his passage from India, aged 25, Lord 
James Beresford, 10th Hussars ; and 
late of the 90th Foot, in which he was 
appointed Ensign in 1833, Lieut. 1838. 
He committed suicide in a fit of tempo- 
rary insanity. He was the youngest 
brother of the Marquess of Waterford. 
May |. At Graaf Reinet, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 30, Richard Clavell 
Bingham, esq. late of the 75th Regt. and 
second son of Col. C. C. Bingham, late 
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May 3. At Venice, aged 75, Bar- 
tolomeo Gamba, author of the “ Testi di 
Lingua,” a most learned and elegant 
writer, and Sub-Librarian of the Library 
of St. Mark. While he was deliver. 
ing a lecture at the Atheneum, with 
his usual energy, he was suddenly taken 
ill, sank down, and expired. 

May 4. At Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, Capt. W. C. Manesty, of the 8th 
Bombay Nat. Inf. 

In Pennsylvania, aged 72, Mr. John 
Dawes Ross, eldest son of the late Rev. 
J. D. Ross, Vicar of Syston, Leic, 





of the Royal Art. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, July 27 to Aug. 24, 1841. 
Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 102] 50 and 





60 85 

Males 586 Yyo93| Males 5502 1961 A) 5 and 10 42] 60 and 70 93 

Females 617 Females 511 § 2 J10 and 20 56] 70 and 80 77 

= )20 and 30 77] 80 and 90 22 

Whereof have died under two years old...307 4 @ 30 and 40 98|90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 100 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ea @&ia @ie 424ta% aia die a. 
69 6 | 34 5 [23 41,36 1 441 2 144 8 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. Os. to 6/. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 4. 10s. to 92. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 27. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 2/. 6s. to 27, 12s.—Clover, 4/. to 61. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef,....ccccccsssecseeeed8e 4d. to 4s. Sd Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 27. 
Mutton........0066- ....4s. Od. to 5s. Od. BOOB i carssnnuessin 623 Calves 337 
Veal... 4s, 8d. to 5s. 6d. Sheepand Lambs 7,960 Pigs 470 
PR sccsces ER itenete 4s, 8d.to 5s. 64d. 





COAL MARKET, Aug. 27. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. to 20s. 3d. perton, Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 20s. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 51s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 198.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80, Grand Junction 110, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 223. Leeds and Liverpool, 750. Regent’s, 83. 
—Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 70. St. Katharine’s, 93.—— East 
and West India, 98$.——London and Birmingham Railway, 162.——Great 
Western, 80. London and Southwestern, 52. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 57. —— West Middlesex, 90. Globe Insurance, 115. Guardian, 
36}.——Hope, 5}.—— Chartered Gas, 58.——Imperial Gas, 58}. Pheenix Gas, 
32}.——London and Westminster Bank, 22}.——Reversionary Interest, 105. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1841, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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, 95 | fair, cloudy 
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, 66 |/cloudy 
, 74 | fine 
, 90 |\do. 
30, 00 |'do. 
, 16 |'do. cloudy 
, 20 | do. do. 
29, 91 |\cloudy, fair 
» 79 |\do. do. 
, 92 do. do. rain 
, 88 |'do. rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
ugust 26, 1841, both inclusive. 
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J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 
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